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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE WIITE PABTY. 



The father of Marcus Hill was a rich Shropsliîre 
squire, of a &milj as ancîent as tbe county; bis 
mother the daughter of an earl. Their only son was 
a fine, lively fellow, with a frank, open face, good 
abilitdes, and a kmdly beart. XJnfortunately be bad 
got entangled at Eton in a dissipated set ; and tbej 
stuck to bim at Cambridge. He was now a Fellow- 
Commoner in bis second year at Claude' s collège. 

Tbe daj after tbe abrupt termination of tbe tea- 
party at tbe Master's lodge, as Claude was returning 
from lectures, Hill came up to bim in tbe court, and 
put out bis band. 

" Mr. Vesey, I was just going to leave my card at 
your rooms. After wbat I bave seen and beard of you, 
we must be better acquainted. Come and take your 
wine witb me after cbapel tbis evening." 

Witb a winning smile and a cordial sbake, be was 
gone before Claude bad time to say a word. 

Witb bis narrow means, to asspciate on equal terms 
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2 THB WIITE PAETT. 

with men of rank and fortune jwas ont of the question; 
to associate in any other way was distasteful to the 
young Dalesman's feelings of independence. But tben 
utterly to repuise the adv^nces of one so pleasing in 
himself, and so kindlj disposed towards him, appeared 
scarcely rigbt. Moreover, Claude bad been too sbort 
a time in résidence to be aware of Hill's undesirable 
companions. They were ail men of otber collèges. It 
was from tbe wealtb be knew, not from the dissipation 
be knew not, tbàt be sbrank. 

He considered tbe matter pro and con durîng bis 
aftemoon walk in mucb perplexity. He came back to 
bis turret determined to keep on tbe safe side, took 
pen and ink, and began a note. 

He tried to frame sometbing tbat would convey a 
révisai of tbe invitation, and yet, at tbe same time, not 
cause a tinge of dissatis&ction to tbe kindly inviter. 
He wrote and rewrote. He modified and corrected 
and blotted ont altogetber. *He tore up sbeet afber 
sbeet, and at tbe end of balf an bour be bad got no 
fartber tban tbe ^^Dear Sir** at tbe top of bis last 
fresb page. " Well,'* be said in despair, " as I cannot 
Write myself satisfactorîly away, I suppose I must 
go." 

Claude found bis bost alone in a large bandsome 
room ; for Hill bad tbe best undergraduate set in tbe 
collège. 

Tbe fiimiture was as costly as tbat of Mr. Bawson's, 
but in a very différent style ; ail was simple, substantial 
excellence. A long mabogany dining-table gUttered 
under tbe wax-ligbts of a dozen silver candlesticks, and 
was covered witb a profusion of fruits and confection- 
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aiy, bordered by a row of wine glasses, of ail sîzes and 
GolourSy dessert plates, and doylies. 

Glande bad not reckoned upon a paHy, mncb less 
upon one so numerous as tbese extensîye préparations 
indicated. But bis Host was so &ankly kind, bis voice 
so pleasing, bis look so amiable, and be seemed so 
tboiougbly to wisb for bis guest's good-liking, tbat tbe 
few minutes tbey passed togetber alone, were suffident 
to set Claude at ease. 

Fresentlj tbere was a cracking of wbips in tbe 
quadrangle below, tben aconfused trampHng on tbe 
etaircase, witb loud yoices and boisterous laugbter, 
and in burst balf a dozen joung men in red coats, 
wbite cords, and top-boots, splasbed tbicklj witb mire 
from bead to foot. 

" Yoicks, Hill !" bawled a giant of a fellow witb a red, 
Jbroad, bard-featured face, "you must call inCook as well 
as Confectioner to-nigbt, I can tell you, old boy. We've 
bad sucb a glorious run ! Over tbe Gogmagogs, round 
by Sawston and Wbittlesford to Kneeswortb, tben 
rigbt bang down to Wimpole Park, wbere we killed. 
Tbe pace was tremendous; tbe clays beayy; every 
borse knocked up. We bad to crawl borne like snails, 
and bave been so long about it, tbat we're as bungry 
as — 

'^ Hunters," a brisk, bouncing little man, finisbed tbe 
sentence ff>r bim, wbom tbey named Bobby. 

Hill opened tbe door of Ids second room, and called 
«Wilson!" 

" Yes, sir." 

** Lay for six bere ; and tell Codling to send up, as 
Boon as be çan, a large disb of steaks, cold fowls 
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and ham, and any thing else he bas got nice and 
readj." ' 

"And, Wilson, let jour old fat butler give ns a 
brîmming flagon of his strongest Audit," sbouted firom 
tbe first room tbe stentorian yoice of tbe gigantic 
Nimrod. 

Wbilst tbe meal was preparing tbe young men 
stood OTer tbe fire discussing tbeir day. 

" Tbat was a clever mare," said a comely, gentle- 
manly youtb, " tbat Cotton rode to-day. I never saw 
any tbing take tbe fences as sbe did. I watcbed ber 
agaûi and agabi. It was more like flying tban leap- 
ing.» 

"But tbere's notbing of ber," grunted out tbe 
giant. "My feet would trail on tbe ground as I 
rode." 

" Yours ! yes. But wbat tben ? We're not ail sons 
of Anak, luckay.— Eb, Bobby!— But l'il tell you 
wbat, Cobb, l'il bet you a dozen of Cbampagne, if 
you will only keep tbose long legs of yours out of tbe 
way, sbe'U lift youp weigbt over any fence you please, 
as easily as your own Sir Hercules, Colossus as be 
is." 

"Nonsense!" 

" Wbat's nonsen^ ? Do you mean to say tbat tbe 
mare cannot carry your weigbt ? Mind, I say your 
weiffht^ not your dimensions. Wby, look at Cotton. 
I saw bim weigbed witb my own eyes only tbree days 
ago in tbat new macbine in Clipper's sbop, and be drew 
tbirteen ^ne twelye and tbree quarters, and rides 
neaier fifieen tban fourteen witb tbat beavy saddle of 
bis. And yet wbat borse of tbe wbole field to-day 
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was lesB &gged than yon litUe bay P Why, sHe waa 
the oxily nag that could get up a trot homewards." 

"Tes, yes, Cobb," obsenred a third, "dépend upon 
it^ Leighton's right. The bone and muscle of good 
breeding is the thing, after ail, with a good finme." 

"Ay," chimed in a fourth, *^that*ê a main point, 
Beginald. Ton must not only haye good material for 
a hunter, but haye it well put togeth^. What's the 
use, for instance, if your horse bas eyer so good a 
pair of bellows, unless he bas plenty of room besides 
for their play P " 

"And then there's the animal's pluck,'' gi*a^ely 
suggested afifth. 

" Well, and dœs not that come of good breeding P " 
demanded Leighton. 

'* ' Fortes creantnr fortibns et bonis : 
Est in jnvends, est in equiê, patrom 

says old Horace, if I haye not forgotten ail I leamt 
at Shrewsbury." 

"Nay," yawned the huge and hungry Cobb, "if 
you haye got back to Shrewsbuiy and Latin, Charles, 
it is time for me to be off to beef and béer. I dare 
say, Hill, your gyp bas got us our feed ready." 

"If the Senior Wranglership were given to the 
hardest rider and the heartiest eater in the TJniyersity," 
said Hill with a smile, " there goes the first man of 
bis year." 

"Wliile the merits of Mr. Cotton's bay mare and the 
requisites for a prime hunter were under considération, 
Claude had been looking at the engrayings which 
hung on the walls, and was unpleasantly surprised by 
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one or two. There might be nothing obtrusively bad 
in them, but neîther the subjects nor their treatment 
were what, he thought, a young man of coirect prin- 
cîples would aelect for his room. Claude felt uneasy. 

The remaînder of the guests now came in, one after 
another, according as tbeir several collège cbapels were 
more or less distant, or their Deans more or less rapid 
of utteranee. Caps and gowns were tossed into a 
heap in one corner. Mutual greetings and inquiries 
were put and answered, generally in a slang phrase- 
ology, an unknown tongue to Claude. Chairs were 
occupied. Hill faced a sparkling row of decanters at 
one end of the long table ; Chiffinch, a loquacious, for- 
ward, impudent little personage, a similar array at the 
other. The wine began to circulate. 

The new corners were not a promising set. Their 
countenances wore ail an idle, some a dissipated look. 
Their conversation was as empty as most of their heads 
appeared to be. One or two had just retumed from a 
run up to London, and town gossip was retailed and 
commented on with more gusto than édification. 

Claude felt himself sadly out of place, and heartily 
wished he had been gifted with better skill in drawing 
up notes of négation. 

The fox-hunters in the adjoining room finished their 
meal, and filled the vacant chairs. The day's chace 
was run over again to any neighbour who would listen. 
The decanters were pushed rapidly round ; Hill con- 
siderately screening the manifest répugnance of the 
guest at his side to such fréquent libations. 

Tongues always free enough grew freer still. Much 
nonsense streamed forth, enlivened occasionally by a 
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well-told joke or a smart repartee. Claude, however, 
heard little of ît. His attention was now engrossed by 
bis host, and pleasantlj ; for Hill was a fluent talker, 
and strove to make himself agreeable. Yet occasionallj, 
when Hill had to listen or to speak to some otber 
guest, an observation would corne in tbe pause to 
Claude's ear, whieh, however obscure to his uninitiated 
compréhension, caused an uneasj suspicion that more 
was meant than was distinctlj expressed, and that the 
" more " was any thing but what the words of right- 
minded men should mean. Still it might be a case of 
" Honi soit qui mal y pense ;" and the renewal of Hill's 
firiendly conversation drew off his thoughts. 

Bj and bj a song was proposed, and Gobb was 
called upon, more out of fiin, it seemed, than from 
any expectation of harmony. After some pressing, 
for the big fellow was still sluggish upon his récent 
gorge of rump-steaks and aie, he got upon his long 
legs, aud roared forth a hunting-song, to the impressive 
effect, that " to gallop after a fox' s brush ail day and 
drink hard ail night, is the height of human wisdom 
uid the perfection of human felicity ! " 

A refrain at the end jof each stanza was thundered 
out in chorus by the whole party, with the technical 
cries of the chace superadded by the more sporting 
characters, as loudly as their throats could bellow. 

To this boisterous outbiyst other songs succeeded, at 
intervals, of a softer strain, with no great harm, perhaps, 
in them beyond an excess of mawkish sentimentaUty. 

At last there was cry for little Chiffinch, Hili's 
vis-à-vis, It was évident something superexcellent 
WEB now looked for. ludeed his voice was singu- 
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larly melodions and his skill conâîderable, and tHe 
poetiy of his first stanza or two was so pretty and 
sounded so innocent, that Claude eould not help being 
pleased. He had never before heard sucli singing. 

But presently tbe tone of tbe song cbanged, and 
the succeeding verses displajed such a plain-spoken, 
bare&ced cynicism, that even Claude could no longer 
doubt the vÛeness of the song and the profligacy of the 
singer. 

The pure blood mounted to his cheek. He 
Btarted from his chair, and, whilst some of the corn- 
pany were rapturously applauding the last shameless 
stanza, Claude said in words trembling with émotion, 
" Mr. Hill, I am sorry for it, but I cannot stay hère ! " 
and walked hastily across the room to take his cap and 
gown. 

'' Hollo !" shouted a young man &om the opposite 
side of the table — a disagreeable, pert-faced fellow — 
who had observed CJaude's flushed cheek and frowning 
look, and caught his words : " What prig of a Simeon- 
ite hâve you had ail night at your elbow, Hill? I 
should like to know what the young Saint could find 
in Chiffinch's love-song to authorize his cutting us ail 
msuchavirtuoushurry!» 

^^ Love-aongl" repeated Claude scomfully, hàlting 
in the middle of the room, and stemly eyeing the 
speaker. '' Call it what you|>lease, sir ; I say that such 
a song is a disgrâce to the lips that uttered it, and a 
pollution to every car that heard it wilHngly !" 

Véhément cries of displeasure burst forth on ail 
sides at this bold and sweeping condemnation. ' Even 
those that might not altogether hâve liked publicly to 
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défend the song, were excessiyel j indignant at a young 
obscure Ereshman's presuming in such tenns to rebuke 
their listening. It was the height of impertinence. 

Hill saw the awkward position of his new acquaint- 
ance, and was nsing to plead his excuse, and soothe 
his guests, when his gjp came into the room, and 
whispered in his car, 

*' The Dean, sir, wishes to see you, and without a 
moment's delay." 

^'It's that outrageons ^talljhoing' after Cobb's 
bawl of a ditty, which has reached even his turret ! 
My good fellows," he said aloud, " there has been too 
much noise hère already to-night. It has brought me a 
summons from our Dean, and will, I dare say, confine 
me to gâtes, hall, and chapel for a week. So pray be 
as quiet as you can till I corne back, and remember 
Mr. Vesey is my guest. Let him go in peace if he 
wishes. Good night, Vesey." — He shook his hand 
heartily. — " We wfll hâve a quieter meeting next time." 

The instant Hill had thrown on his gown and left 
the room, a thin, sallow-cheeked, clever, but sinister- 
looking young man, namedCrayley, arose. He had been 
Hill's eTil genius both at Eton and Cambridge, and had 
marked that evening, with jealous vexation, the indica- 
tions of a commencing attachment to one, who seemed 
both wise and good, inasmuch as it threatened his own 
designs upon a fine living ^f two thousand a year, at 
no distant day to be in HiU's gift ; for the old squire 
was aiHng, and Dr. Ryuaston was eighty-three. He 
first called to Claude, who had already picked his cap 
and gown out of the promiscuous heap, and was about 
to départ, 
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'' Stop a moment, sir, if you please." Then tuming 
to tHe party, He went on : 

*' Gentlemen, there bas been a breacb of good fel- 
lowsbip bere to-nigbt. Our M^id Chiffîncb bas been 
openly, pointedly, and grossly insulted, and witb bim 
tbe wbole of us besides. I propose, tberefore, tbat 
tbe offender make a public apology befôre be is 
permitted to quit tbe room." 

"Bravo! bravo! Crayley, Agreed! agreed!" re- 
sounded &om botb sides of tbe long table, witb loud 
demands on Claude for tbe apology. 

Claude stood resolutely before tbe uproar, and met 
tbeir angry cries witb tbe firm déclaration, 

** Gentlemen, if I bave said one word tbat is untrue 
or unjust, for tbat word I will at once readily, fully, 
and beartily apologize; but notbing on eartb sball 
compel me to retract my assertion, tbat to sing tbat 
song was a disgrâce, and to bear it a pollution to 
Cbristians and to Gentlemen !" 

A bubbub of bootings and groans and oatbs and 
menaces followed tbese brave words, amidst wbicb tbe 
sbrill voice of Crayley was again beard : 

" Tbe offender is evidently incorrigible. He rejects 
tbe fair outlet for escape we offered bim; nay, be 
repeats tbe offence. Let tbis offence, tben, be duly 
punisbed. Ilis tbroat uttered tbe foui libel, let tbat 
tbroat be wasbed clean witb black-strap. I pre« 
scribe, tberefore, tumbler doses, to be repeated every 
two minutes, till tbe patient expectorâtes a fiiU and 
fitting apology." 

Tbe proposai was carried by acclamation, amidst 
mucb laugbter and cbeering. 
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Claude moved towards the door, but tHe giant 
Cobb reacbed it before him, and set his broad back 
heayilj against it, with his long legs planted on the 
caipet, a yard in advanoe, to make his position the 
firmer. 

*^ Let me go out/' said Claude quietly, looking him 
resolutely in the &ce. 

" Not a bit of it, my man, till you hâve had your 
drench, or begged our pardon." 

During this brief interval ail around was noise and 
commotion. Some few, Leighton in particular, ear- 
nestly pleaded for gentler measures, but the large 
majority were too angry and ezcited for any thing but 
mischief. 

The proposer of the penalty, whose hand was still 
steady, had filled a tumbler with port from the dé- 
canter; others were advancing to seize their victim, 
and hold him tight, whilst the wine was poured down 
his throat by main force ; the rest were crowding up 
to see the fîm. 

/'Let me go out," again demanded Claude in a 
peremptory tone, 

" l'U be hanged, if I do," replied Cobb with a sneer. 

In a moment Claude laid hold of him by the collar, 
and with a strength that amazed its object, slue the 
long length of flesh and blood round, and sent him 
into the room staggerîng against the bearer of the 
tumbler of wine with such force, that down he went, 
his hand gashed to the bone by the broken glass ; and 
three or four tumbled over him in their eager rush 
forward. 
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Claude darted out of the door, and was safe in tHe 
obscurity of bis turret staircase before the conséquent 
confusion was over, and bis foremost pursuers bad 
reacbed tbe court. 

" Stole away ! " was now tbe prevailing cry, and down 
stairs tbe more impetuous rusbed, bent on cbasing 
tbe young man to bis rooms, to batter in bis door and 
inflict a summary punisbment. 

But, ail being men of otber collèges, no one could 
tell wbere tbose rooms were to be found. Staircase 
after staircase was explored, and no " VESET " could 
be read over any outer-door. Moreover tbey began 
to find tbe wine tbey bad imbibed, now tbat tbey were 
in tbe open air and in burried motion, was puzzling 
tbeir perceptions ; so tbey retumed to Hill's room, and 
gave vent to tbeir disappointed wratb in breaking tbe 
plates, and tbrowing tbe fragments, witb tbe remainder 
of tbe dessert, out of tbe back window into tbe Fellows* 
garden. 

Tbe quieter men bad already witbdrawn, tbe riotous 
crew followed — sbouting as tbey made tbeir way along 
tbe streets in tbe direction of tbeir respective collèges. 
Some got witbin tbeir own gâtes in safety; otbers 
were met by tbe Proctors, and tbeir names taken down 
for tbe imposition of a severe penalty next moming. 

Claude was standing at bis little attic window listen- 
ing to tbe noise of tbe departing revellers, wben be 
beard a gentle tap at bis outer door. 

"It is I, Vesey — Hill. Pray let me in. I must 
see you." 

A long balf-hour afterwards tbe young Sbropsbire 
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squire went slowly down 'the turret staircase,- as if 
every step was a thought, but the only audible expres- 
sion was, " m eut the whole set of them now and for 
eyer. And if I live to ha^e the giving of Eugeley 
Magna, and he is not aireadj a bishop or an angel, 
Vesey shall be the rector." 



TOI*. II. 



CHAPTEE XXIV. 



THE EXiJnKATIOir* 

Claude worked on in his lonely tnrret. He kept hîi 
ezpenses within the most economical limîts. Hii 
nearest approach to a pariy was inviting a steadj 
readîng man or two to send up tHeir coinmons to hii 
tea-table, adding, perhaps, as the host's contribution, ai 
egg and a muffin. 

The end of the Miehaelmas term brought th( 
Christmas holidays and the first collège bill. Claude 
received it anziously firom the tutor's gyp, dreadin^ 
the amount. It stood thus : 

Mr. Vescy's Bill for the quarêer ending Christmas, 



Bed-maker . . . . . 


£1 





Shoe-deaner . . • . 


9 


6 


Laundress .... 


1 6 


3 


CoalH 


1 17 


6 


Porter, for Letters, Gbtes, &c. 


12 





Buttery Bill . . • . 


5 


6 


Conunons and Booms . 


11 


6 


Tuition Mids' and Mich» Tenus . 


6 





Admission Pees . . • . 


11 


6 


Matriculation . . . . 


2 10 





Pumiture and Income 


7 6 






£31 17 9 
Ordered hy the Jdaster and Fellowa^ that no persoti 
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in statu pupillari shall hâve Tns term granted to Mm^ 
who shall notfully discharge every quarter's hill hefore 
the end ofthe next succeedmg gwvrter, as the statutes of 
the TJnwersity direct, 

Any sums due to Mr. Joliffe may he paid direct to 
Us hankers, Messrs. Mortlock, Cambridge; or throuyh 
Messrs. Smith, JPayne, and Smith, London, on his 
aceownt with Messrs. Mortlock. 

Wlien to this strîctlj collège bill came to be added 
the bilis £rom tbe collège tradesmen for the outfit ànd 
subséquent uecessaries, the whole amount of Claude's 
Christmas debts came to almost 501. This was a 
large sum, and he could hardlj bear to announce it to 
his uncle ; thpugh there was this consolation, that he 
now saw, his regular collège expenses would not hence- 
forth exceed 20/. a term. 

In going into hall for dinner Claude found a cluster 
of men round the board on which pubHc announce- 
ments were fized, discussing a paper thus inscribed : 

" In conséquence of a more tha/n ordinary ntmber of 
vaeancies, Freshmen mil he admitted to the Mxamination 
for Scholarships this yea/r. ^ 

" The days of Examination mil he Tuesday, WedneS" 
day, and Thwrsda/y, April the 17 th, ISth, and 19th ; the 
subjects, the 2nd hook qf Thucydides, the Oeorgics, and 
the Gospel of St. Luke, with a Latin Thème. 

''Mcholas Whaleshy, M.Or 

One of thèse scholarships was sixty pounds a year, 
and two more of thirtj apiece. Claude had no expec- 

2 
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tatîon of thèse great prizes, but he tbought he miglît 
possibly secure one of the others, which were twelve 
shillings a week each duricg résidence. Even that 
would be a great help to his moderate expenditure, 
and then the pleasure and the encouragement this 
would give to his uncle and aunt I 

Claude laboured assiduouslj. The stirring scènes 
at Degree time could scarcelj draw him down from 
his lonelj attic. Days and weeks flew rapidly past. 
The Lent tenu was completed, the Easter term had 
begun, and the candidates assembled in the collège 
haU. 

On the two first days the ezamination was carried 
on by printed papers to be answered in writing. Thèse 
papers were searching and judicious. They were 
drawn up by Mr. Lovell, the Senior Fellow, who 
always took a lively interest in the examinations for 
Scholarships and Fellowships ; where, by the collège 
statutes, every Fellow had a right to take part, as he had 
likewise a right to vote in the élection which followed. 

Claude hoped he had done tolerably well. But this 
was his first examination, and his fears preponderated ; 
the more so as several of the second-year men had 
been reading exclusively for this examination, and with 
private tutors. 

On Thursday, the third day, the examination was 
vivâ voce. The candidates were called in separately 
from the hall into the adjoining combination-room, 
where the Master and the whole body of résident 
Fellows were seated. As each was examined, he was 
dismissed by the outer door direct 'into the court, so 
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US to prevent any communication with tHe unexamined 
<»uididates in tHe hall; the under-porter standing 
sentinel outside the hall door. 

Claude had scarcelj made his appearance among his 
eompetitors, when one of them said, "How's this, 
Vesey P Tou hâve no banda." 

'^I did not know bands were required. Nobody 
wore bands yesterday or the day before." 

** Ay, but there was no Nicholas Whalesby, Magister 
Gollegii, then présent. To-day our Dominus appears 
in fîill state, and, if he spies out your bandless neck, 
I would not be in your shoes î " 

" Can no one lend me a pair ?" 

Not one had a pair to lend. Claude would bave 
nm out to the collège sempstress's, but there was the 
chance of being called In during his absence, and 
Shelton assured him besides, that he had '^sacked" 
i^e last pair in the shop not five minutes ago. 

Claude did his best to conceal the deficiency. Hé 
opened out and flattened the ends of his white neck- 
clothy making them look as broad as possible, and 
gîying them a fall like a pair of bands, hiding their 
tell-tale points under his waistcoat buttoned up to the 
throat. Thus prepared he waited his tum uneasily 
enough; and his uneasiness was not diminished by 
the jokes of his companions, and the stories the second- 
year men had to tell of the Master's singular stnct- 
ness as to bands. 

Claude, as it happened, was summoned last of ail. 
Glusholm had good-naturedly tried to send him in his 
bands as soon as he had got out of the combination- 
room into the court, but the surly old under-porter 

c 3 
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stationed at the bail door would not let them pass. 
"His orders were to let nothink and nobody go in, 
and nothink and nobody should go in !" 

The Master sat at the end of a long table in great 
majesty ; the Fellows were seated on each side. Claude 
thought his want of banda was instantly obserVed, the 
Master gave him such a look on entering ; bnt as not 
a Word followed, he inferred the frown was prompted 
by the remembrance of that unlucky evening at the 
lodge. 

It was a nervous thing for a young Ereshman to face 
80 formidable an array of Examiners, and his nervou»- 
ness was painfully increased by the thought of the 
Master's évident ill-feeling, and the dread of that 
scowling eye detecting the absence of his bands. But 
so thoroughly had he got up the Subjects, that, not- 
withstanding his embarrassment, his translations were 
given without hésitation and with exact correctness ; 
and the questions were answered to the satisfaction of 
ail. Gtood Mr. Lovell was so pleased, that he whis- 
pered to his neighbour, " "We hâve not had such a man 
sinceWalker,'* — the Senior Medallist, eleven yearsbe- 
fore. Even Dr. Whalesby began to look with less dislike 
upon the handsome, intelligent young Freshman before 
him, as one whose attainments might adom his collège, 
a brilliant satellite revolving round himself the great 
luminary. 

Soothed by thèse anticipations, the scowl on his 
countenance had relaxed into something like compla- 
cency by the time Claude's examination in the Thucy- 
dides and Virgil was over. The Greek Testament 
followed ; and hère the Master always took a leading 
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part. He had specially prepared himself over-night 
with a passage, and as much matter upon it out of the 
commentators as he could remember. 

" Mr. Vesey," he said, " y ou hâve so far answered to 
xny satisfaction. Take now the second chapter of St. 
Luke, and translate the first three verses. — Very good. 
That is just the word for àiroypàipeffdai, — Hold, sir, 
how are you rendering atirtf h àitoypa^^ irpc^iri? 
iyéviTO îiytyLOvtvovToç ttiq ^vplaç Kvprjyiov ? No, sir, 

that will never do. It is certainly a very diffîcult 
passage, as it stands, on many accounts ; and has cost 
me infinité thought and investigation. It is clear from 
Josephus that the census made iinder Quirinus did 
not take place during the life of Herod. It is equally 
dear that this census in St. Luke did take place in 
the life of Herod. I will not détail ail the'attempts 
to solve the apparent discrepancy. I will merely give 
the solution at which I hâve arrived. It is at once 
simple and certain. Insert irpo Tfjç, omitted by the 
négligent copyists, and read avrri fi airoypa^i) npuyrri 
éyévETO Tpo r^c ^yifJLovevovToç Tfjç ^vplaç Kwpiyv/ov. 
That is, " This was the first census hefore that when 
Quirinus was président of Syria." "I think," said 
Dr. Whalesby with a smile of triumphant défiance, 
"even you, Mr. Vesey, cannot find a flaw in this 
interprétation ! " 

Claude was deferentially siLent; but his tell-tale 
face indicated any thing but complète conviction. 
Sure that he was right this time (for he had taken to 
himself the solution from Michaelis that very moming), 
the Master, with a sneer, begged to know why " Mr. 
Yesey did not vouchsafe his assent ?" 
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Claude modestlj replied, '^ he had been taught to 
translate the passage differently, but he did, not pré- 
sume to controvert the Master's opinion/' 

"Indeed, sir! That is mighty condescending! 
But/' continued the offended dignitary, waxing bot 
and impetuous, ^ you shall ,not only ^ot controvert 
mj opinion, sir, but publicly and instantly aocept it, 
unless you can show me where it is faulty." 

Claude was painfîilly unwiUing to be driven to this 
alternative. The Master was evidentlj bent on mis- 
chief : to point out a blunder in his Greek before the 
assembled Eellows, many of them his bitter antago- 
nists, and ail ready enough to rejoioe in his discom- 
fiture, would of ail things annoy him. Claude stood 
therefore silent and embarrassed. The Master, strongin 
Michaelis for a hacker, and suspectingfrom the discom- 
posure of the youth's countenance that he was now con- 
scious of being wrong, though too proud to confess it, 
determined to pay him off this time for what he termed 
his insolence on the two former occasions. He pressed 
and insisted and threatened, until at last he extorted 
from the young Grecian the reluctant objection — 
" That over and above the insertion of Tpo r^c being 
only a conjecture unsupported by a single manuscript, 
he could not but think the translation, ^This was 
the f/rst c&nxuB^ would require the Qreek to hâve 
been avnr\ àiroypa<l>ii ^ Tpwrrf kyivtro, Moreover— " 

"Let us hâve no 'moreovers,* sir!" almost yelled 
the Master, quite beside himself with passion. His 
vast sàllow face tumed purple from his chin to the 
very rim of his episcopal wig ; his goggle eyes seemed 
ready to start out of his head ; his big lips swelled and 
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twîsted ; his whole look ^was perfectlj sayage. Un- 
luckiljr one of Claude's neckcloth ties just then escaped 
from beneath liis waistcoat, and revealed the absence 
of bands. "HoUo, sir!" he cried with malignant 
eagemess, " you hâve no bands î" , 

In vain Claude pleaded his ignorance till it was toc 
late to rectify it, and his sorrow ; the fiirious despot 
wonld not listen to a single word. 

"Hold jour peace, sir! Your conduct is ail in 
keeping. You hâve had the insolence to appear be- 
fore me on this solemn occasion without bands ; and 
then, sir, you hâve dared to tell the Master of your 
collège to his face, and before his assembled Eel- 
lows, you — ^you, a raw Freshman — that he does not 
know Greek. But, sir, I will endure your insolence 
no longer, as you will find to your cost. Not a word, 
sir. — ^I want no lying apologies. — To that door, sir. — 
Silence, sir. — Out! out! out!" 

Claude climbed step after step slowly and sorrow- 
fiilly up to his room, sat down before 'the little fire, 
gazed long and abstractedly upon a great lump of coal, 
with which Mrs. Griper had well-nigh choked outright 
the few red cinders below ; then, suddenly seizing the 
poker, he shivered the mass at a blow, rose up and 
walked to the open window, saying aloud, " Well, he 
may ruin me, but I never will call bad Greek — good»'* 
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The Eellows met in the Master's libraiy to receive the 
report of the two Examinera, and proceed to the élec- 
tion of the Scholars. Mr. Lovell handed the list to 
the Master — ^Vesey stood the first. Dr. Whalesby 
snatched up a pen and scratched ont the name with a 
spitefiil véhémence, saying, " I wiU never suffer that 
insolent youth to be scholar of my collège." 

" Master," said Mr. Lovell, " Mr. "Vesey is decidedly 
the best of the candidates. I hâve seen nothing in 
his conduct to nuUify his literary merits ; but the con- 
trary. I therefore shaU give him my vote." 

" We ail know, Mr. Lovell, how ready you are to 
adopt any course that thwarts mine ; but on this occa- 
sion I flatter myself you will hâve few supporters. 
Eh, gentlemen ?" 

To the Master's extrême vexation his eye met with 
no acquiescence in the looks of those around him. 

" Mr. Joliffe," he called out to the Tutor, who, in 
dread of such an appeal, had bent down his face, and 
was assiduously spreading out the strings of the tassel 
on the flat top of his cap, '' am I to understand that 
you saw no impropriety in this young man's be- 
haviourP" 
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" Well to be sure, Master, it was very bold of a 
Freslimaxi not to give up his own opinion to jours, 
but—" 

" But me no 'buts,' Mr. Joliffe. Tour weak good- 
nature would, I dare say, try to couvert the insolence 
I saw into the meekness Mr. Lovell is pleased to 
imagme. Gentlemen, I bave the discipline of tbe col- 
lège to maintain and my own dignity to protect, and, 
let me add, tbe cause of correct Greek besides ; I 
therefore once more déclare tbat tbis impertinent 
youtb sball nerer be scbolar wbilst I am Master. If, 
witb tbis understanding, you are willing to go on witb 
the élection, let us proceed: if not, I sball at once 
adjoum tbe meeting." 

Mr. Lovell took up bis bat, and quietly saying, ** If 
4Etacb is your détermination, Master, I must wisb you 
good aftemoon," immediately left tbe room, foUowed 
by every Fellow except Mr. Jolilfe and Mr. Piper, a 
junior Fellow, wbo cultivated tbe Master's good grâces 
aa tbe only road to tbe tutorsbip wben a collège 
living took off Mr. Jolilfe. 

Mr. LoveU went straigbt to Claude's room. He 
was Btill leamng on tbe window-sill, gazing discon- 
solately into tbe wet gutter between it and tbe parapet*- 
wa^ outside. 

" Mr. Yesey, I seldom come to downrigbt conflict 
witb tbe Master, but I cannot see you sacnficed. He 
bas just told us tbat you sball never be Scbolar of bis 
collège, and be will keep to bis word ; for be is as im- 
placable as be is irritable." 

'' But, sir, is tbere no cbeck upon bis décision ?" 

" No. Were you once on tbe Foundation as scbolar. 
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you miglit appeal to the Bishop, onr Yisitor; but he 
con take no cognizanoe of jour case as a mère non- 
foundation student.'* 

"What then, sir, is to become of me?" cried 
Claude in dismay. 

" Ton must leave the collège, and immedîatelj, lesfc 
accident or indiscrétion should anyliow gÎTe the 
Master some &tal advantage over you. Corne witfa 
me to Mr. Joliffe, and we will get him to write you 
ont a Bene IHscessit \ and affix his signature ; I thmk 
I can persuade him to that. The Dean, I know, wîQ 
sign ; and so will as many Eellows as are needfbl. We 
must then through the Tutor apply for the Master'B 
signature.*' 

" But, sir, he is sure to refuse." 

'* Yery probably, but the application must be made 
nevertheless." 

The Bene DkcesiU was no sooner presented to Dr. 
Whalesby than he tore it up and flung the pièces into 
his study fire, thundering ont, '' How durst you, Joflifie, 
ofier me this paper ? Sir, it is a downright insuit. 
Go, sir, and tell that young impertânent he shall never 
quit the collège except with an ExpuUus' est. TU 
keep him hère as a waming to àll." 

The prospect before poor Claude was . sad indeed. 
His whole collège career not only hopeless of any 
successful issue, but meimwhile subject to the vindic- 
tive authority of an offended despot, ever on the watch 
for an occasion to ruin him outright bya disgraoeful 
expulsion. 

* A formai permisaion to leave the collège for another. 
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He was pouring out his unhappiness in a letter to 
Mr. Wilson, when Mr. Lovell rapped at his doop. 

" Writing home, Mr. Vesey ? Well, do not be in 
a hurry to send bad news. I bave toiled up your 
staîrs again to tell you not to despair, though our first 
attempt for your deliverance bas &iled. Keep quietly 
to your lectures and cbapels. Wbenever you meet 
tbe Master, be punctOiously respectM. Meanwbile 
leave the business to me, and so " — ^witb a bearty sbake 
of tbe band — " good day to you." 

Mr. Lovell was a small, tbin man, of smootb, pale 
face, always dressed witb précise neatness, from bis 
weU-brusbed bat down to bis well-blacked sboes and 
tbeirribbon-strings, tied into tbe most unexceptionable 
bows. He abborred contention, trouble, any tbing in 
sbort that interfered witb tbe stillness of bis regalar, 
studious life. But tbere was a warm beart under tbis 
sby, retiring exterior ; and, wben once roused, ener- 
getic in its warmtb. He bad noticed Claude's con- 
stant and devout attendance in cbapel. He bad beard 
sometbing of bis bistory. He was prepossessed by 
his ingenuous countenance. He was struck witb bis 
abîiity at tbe examination. His wbole soûl fîred up at 
Dp. Whalesby's gross injustice. Perbaps be felt bim- 
Belf tbe more called upon to act in tbe présent case 
&om tbe consciousness, tbat, but for bis own love of 
ease, Dr. Wbalesby would nevep bave bad tbis power 
to do wpong. 

He went straigbt to Dp. Minton, tbe Vice-Cbancellor 
tbat year, a friend of five-and-forty years' standing. 

Dr. M[rnton beard Jiis old scboolfellow's eamest 
VOL. n. D 
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statement. '* Well, Lovell, thîs is a shamefol basiness ! 
but wbat can be done for the poor lad ?" 

" Tou must take him into your own collège." 

"What, without a Sene Discesiit? Nay, tbat 
cannot be. The Yice-Chanoellor must. never break 
through ail University nile in tbat way." 

" But, Minton, surely as Yice-Chancellor you îmu^ 
take the matter up somehow." 

" My good Lovell, you ought to know, that as Vice- 
Chancellor I bave no more power in this case tban 
yourself. Nay, don't look so distressed. Soinetbing, 
perhaps, may be done. Our old schoolfellow, Flay&Lr, 
takes a bed at the Lodge on bis way to that great Will 
trial at Norwicb, where be is speciaUy retained. I 
will mention the case to bim after dinner. So corne 
and take your cofiee with us to-morrow moming, and 
you shall bear wbat be says." 

The three old Mends talked, over their breakfast, with 
bigb zest of the bright sunny days of boybood. Story 
foUowed story of school jokes and school exploits, till 
the lawyer's carriage was announced, and Mr. Loyell 
exclaimed, " O Minton, Flay£ûr is off^ and we bave 
forgotten my poor protégé." 

" We bave done no sucb tbing, Master Lovell," said 
the serjeant in bis sonorous voice ; " I bave settled it 
ail with Minton bere ; and I think that preposterous 
ass, your Master, will be glad enougb to bear reason. 
K not, we bave a pretty rod in pickle fop bim ; and 
dépend upon it, if I bave to lay it on, be will get a 

tickling. 
According to Serjeant Playfeir's directions, Mr. 
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Lovell prepared a detailed statement of what took place 
atthe Examination between Claude and Dr. Whalesby, 
Bpecifying particularly that the behayiour of the young 
man was in every point, word, look, and demeanour, 
most respectfol and becoming. Tbis statement was 
Bigned by every FeUow présent except tbe Tutor and 
Mr. Kper, the Tutor expectant. 

The Vice-Chancellor called at Dr. Whalesby's lodge, 
and placed the paper in his hands. Dr. Whalesby just 
glanced at it, and said, *' Mr. Yice-Chancellor, this is a 
question of purely internai discipline, and I must de- 
dine ail interférence." 

" I am no intermeddler, Dr. Whalesby, but I would 
spare you an act of injustice ; and I am convinced you 
are mistaken as to this young man." 

" My own eyes and ears, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, were 
the witnesses of the offence ; and I am responsible to 
no man Uving for' the way in which I think fit to punish 
the offender. And you will excuse me, sir, when I say, 
that I am astonished to see the Yice-Chancellor of this 
TJniversity lend his ear to the plottings of fectious 
Fellows against their Master!" 

" Dr. Whalesby," replied the Vice-Chancellor quietly, 
" you ought to know my character better than to talk 
thus. I wished to save you from discrédit by a peace- 
fîil arrangement." 

** Save me from discrédit !" burst in Dr. "Whalesby. 

"Tes, Master, save you from discrédit; for an 
appeal will be made to the Law on the young man' s 
behalf, if he cannot obtain justice fr^m your own 
better considération." 

" Let him appeal, sir," said Dr. Whalesby with a 

D 2 
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chuckle, '' he will find the Yisitor bas no power in the 
case of a non-foundationer." 

" That may be ; but it is not to tbe Visiter, but to 
tbe Court of King's Bencb tbe application will be 
made, for a mandamus, calling upon you to sbow cause 
wby, examination duly bad, you refîised to admit Mr. 
Vesey, contrary to tbe express direction of tbe collège 
statutes, tbat ' vacant scbolarsbips sball be assigned to 
tbe candidates in order of merit.* " 

" His insolence, sir, was more tban a suffîcient barrage 
of any literary claims ; and in tbat -I know tbe law of 
tbe land, as well as tbe collège statutes, will bear me 
out." 

" But you must prove tbat insolence, M aster, and 
prove it to tbe satisfaction, not of yourself, but of tbe 
Court. Now, just observe : you bave in tbis statement 
tbe testimony of ail présent against you but two on 
tbat very point. And before tbe Comrt even tbe two, 
wbo now bang back out of déférence to you, will be 
constrained, on tbeir oatb, to speak out tbeir true 
opinion ; and tbat I suspect is not witb you." 

Dr. Wbalesby bit bis lip, and grumbled out, " We 
will see, sir. "We will see." 

"But, furtber, tbe point of différence between you 
and Mt, Vesey will come up ; and I must say tbat, if 
I know any tbing of Q-reek, be is rigbt." 

Dr. Wbalesby started, tumed very red, and was 
manifestly disconcerted ; for tbe réputation of Dr. 
Minton as a Q-reek scbolar stood universally bigb. 

"But, Dr. Minton, tbat cannot be. Tbe great 
Micbaelis is witb me." 

"I. cannot belp tbat. I deliberately repeat, if I 
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know any thing of Greek, the young man is right. 
Now see how the case will stand. A youijg man is 
under examination before you for a scholarship. That 
scholarship by the statutes, to which you hâve swom 
obédience, is to be giyen to the best candidate. 
The examination is ail but over, and the young man 
in question has shown himself to be the best by far : a 
point of Greek criticism is started ; he is right and 
you are wrong ; and because he, knowing himself to 
be right and you wrong, wiU not, contrary to his know- 
ledge and his conscience, say that he is wrong and you 
are right, you refiise him the scholarship ! What an 
exposé in the highest Court of judicature ! to be carried 
by the next day's papers into every combination-room 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and into every news-room 
besides throughout England." 

Dr. Whalesby was excessively angry, but he was 
still more alarmed. He could hâve defied the évidence 
of the whole collège as to a point of behaviour ; but 
the idea of his Greek being publicly disgraced was in- 
tolérable. 

" Well, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, as to the passage in St. 
Luke, you hâve your opinion, I hâve mine. I suppose 
scholars may difier. So let that pass. Still, as you 
say, it would be very undesirable to drag collège un- 
towardnesses before the public eye. I am willing to 
give up much to avoid that. But I hâve solemnly de- 
clared I would never elect this young man Scholar of 
my collège, and you would not hâve me retract my 
Bolemn déclaration." 

''There shall be no need of that, Master. Only 

n 8 
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sign bis JBene JÛMcessif, and l'il take him pff y 
hands." 

" Very well. Tou shall hâve him and welcome." 
That yery night Claude slept in his new colley 
happy and thankful beyond expression for his esci^ 
And jocund were his feelings next moming, as he si 
at his little breakfast-table, and saw the comforts o 
his new room by the bright sunshine, and heard hii 
bed-maker, a brisk little roùndabout of a woman, with 
a smiling face, a ready hand, and cheerful temper, 
addressing him in genuine Yorkshire. She was a native 
of Wensley dale, the widow of a former coachman to 
the Master. 

Dr. Minton's was a model collège. He had started 
with the détermination to make his collège what a 
collège should be; and he had held the Mastership 
long enough to frame the whole community to his 
mind. Whenever a Eellowship was tb be Med up, 
the Doctor insisted upon distinguished attaînments in 
either mathematics or classics. If they were not to 
be found amongst the candidates of his own collège, he 
sought them elsewhere. " Mediocrity," he would say, 
" may do in a country parish ; but a collège is to be a 
fountain of leaming, and its Eellows musttherefore be 
leamed men." But mère leaming would not do for 
him, apart from exemplary character. " Our collège," 
he argued, " is a divinity collège ; our Fellows are ail 
clergymen. As scholars they must hâve leaming, as 
divines they must hâve piety,^^ And he gradually 
succeeded in surrounding himself with a body of ad- 
mirable men. And, as he was thus particular in the 
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cboice of his Pellows, so was he most watchful over 
theîr subséquent conduct. He never allowed the 
Juniors to fall into habits of idleness ; as if, when they 
had once won their Fellowship, they had obtained their 
life's aim, and had nothing left to do but enjoy its inde- 
pendency. Nor yet did he countenance that sort of 
Fellowship industry which spends the years of early 
manhood in mère money-making, through the drudgery 
of pupilizing. " Tate your three or four pupils," he 
would say, " and make them intelligent scholars. But 
never crowd up your whole day with pupil after pupil, 
tiU you are left without time or spirit to do any thing 
for yourselves. You possess the leisure and endow- 
ments of a Fellowship not merely to coiiimunicate to 
others the knowledge you hâve already acquired, but 
also to keep that knowledge continually on the in- 
crease. Bemember too you must thmJc as well as read; 
to be always eating and never digesting is not the way 
to produce vigorous, energetic vitality." He would 
often set his young mathematicians upon some prac- 
tîcal investigation, and his ablest classics to edit some 
aneient writer; taking care that nothing was ever 
given to the public, through the press, but what would 
do crédit to his collège. 

Term was now over. The score of coaches, which 
then left Cambridge daily, soon hurried away the nine 
hundred students, leaving the town like a place sud- 
denly depopulated by some pestilence. 

Claude's heart panted for hiâ northem home, but 
the thought of the heavy collège bill to foUow him 
sorely marred the joy of retum. 

Dr. Whalesby had insisted upon his paying every 
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forthÎDg due, not onlj to the collège, but to the collège 
tradesmen, before he àllowed him to take bis name off 
the boards. Mr. Lovell enabled Claude to meet tbis 
urgent demaiid, and a remittance &om Beckedâe xepaid 
the kind Senior Pellow. But then came tbe expensee 
at bis new collège ; entrance fées, incoming and fîir- 
niture of rooms, &c., whicb Claude knew must swell bis 
MidBummer bill to a beavy amount. " Wbat wîll my 
poor uncle saj to it ? And if it is burdensome to bim, 
bow can I bear to corne back to Cambridge P Had I 
onlj got tbat scbolarship ! But then I must baye bad 
a Dr. Whalesby for Master, and not a Dr. Minton. 
Well," he ended with a gleam of comfort, " one tbing 
I can do, — ^find a cbeaper waj bome tban by the 
mail." 

On tbe Thursday evening be obtained from the 
tutor bis Exeat* for tbe following daj, and lefb 
it at tbe buttery. Next moming, tbe first of 
June, be roused the sleeping porter before tbree 
o'clock, slipped a shilling into bis band as be came out 
grumbling, in bis night-cap and great coat and slippers, 
to open the collège gâte. Claude soon cleared tbe 
silent streets and walked briskly on tbrougbout the 
day, balting balf an bour at a little road-side inn a mile 
firom Ware to dine on bread and cheese. 

About seven o'clock be entered London, wîtb a 
step still elastic, and a curions, inquiring eye for 
every object in the populous streets be traversed. 

At the waggon-office. Cross Keys, Wood Street, be 
found bis luggage, forwarded the day before. A 

' A written permission to leave collège. 
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porter conveyed it to a wlierry at the London Bridge 
BtairSy and Claude bid the waterman row down the 
river to the homeward-bound colliers. 

"Hère we hâve them," said the waterman, as they 
entered the Pool ; " and a set of black beauties thej 
are, ships and crews together." 

." I want a passage northwards ; and I should like 
to go wîth a respectable captain, and in as clean a 
vessel as may be. Do you know any of the cap- 
tains?" 

" No, sir ; I know nothing of any of them beyond a bit 
of jawing now and then, when we come in each other's 
way. They are most of them rough uns. But where 
are y ou bound, sir ?" 

" Newcastlè." 

" Well," said the man, letting his scull-blades float 
Bat on the surface of the water, and his beat drop 
down with the tide, " let us take a prospect of them. 
rhat's a grimy subject, ain't she ? She's a regular 
blackamoor. And that next don't look particlar 
like either cleanliness or respectability. And this 
lias Shields on her stam, and that Stmderlemd, But 
pnder's a bright Newcastle lassy, the * Mary Ann.' 
âhe's new-painted ; and, there's a wonder, sir ! two 
[>air of trousers hâve been in the tub, and are up in 
bhe rigging to dry ; and a bigger wonder still, there's 
the cabin-boy actually washing his face! My word 
ibr it, we cannot do better than try hère." 

A couple of strokes sent his wherry alongside. 

" Ship, ahoy there ! Is the captain on board ? " 

"Tes," answered the boy, coming forward towel in 
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taking hîs difficulties down to the yicarage in the 
evening for Mr. Wilson's help. And offcen would he 
tum aside into the churchyard on his retum, to stand 
in the moonlight at Edith's grave, musing over the 
remembrances of their childhood, till his ejes sought 
the mild brightness of the skj above him, and his 
heart went up to the heaven where his sister dwelt 
with the Lord. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE DEGBEE. 



At the end of October the " Mary Ann " conveyed 
Claude back to London. The first part of the voyage 
was stormy ; but he was now a better saîlor, and so 
well enjoyed the blowing and the tossing, that honest 
Captaîn CoUingwood grumbled out to bis mate, as 
they hung one calm evening over the ship's side 
together, whilst at anchor at the Nore, waitîng for the 
tum of the tide, 

"It's a buming shame, Berwick, such a Hkely 
young fellow should be mewed up in a room over 
a parcel of musty old books, instead of walking the 
quarter-deck of a dashing frigate !" 

Claude's life now went on in quiet, happy study. 
He did bis best to keep up with the advanced mathe- 
matical lectures in this his second year, but with no 
very satisfactory results. He seemed to hâve no natu- 
ral capability of remembering an arbitrary formula ; 
and no pains on his part could make up for this defi- 
ciency. He therefore devoted himself with redoubled 
industry to his Greek and Latin. 

In the course of the winter a notice in hall an«- 
nounced an approaching examination for an TJniversity 
Scholarship, and Claude, by Mr. Seymour, the collège 

TOL. II. E 
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tutor's advice, sent in tlie Latin letter annoimcing 
himself a candidate; not that he had the remotest 
hope of success, but lie wished to leam practicallj 
what an Universitj examination was. 

The eyening after the name of the successful can- 
didate was offîciaLly posted at Deighton's ', Claude re- 
ceived a note from one of the Examiner's requesting 
a call. 

"Mr. Vesey,** said that gentleman, a tall, spare, 
gaunt-looking man, but with much intelligence in his 
harsh features, " I am going out of collège to-morrow, 
and, before I go, I wish to give you a little advice. 
In looking over youp papers for the Craven, I was 
struck with the excellence of your translations ^nd 
the badness of your compositions. How is this ?" — 
Claude gave the Examiner a short account of his 
éducation. 

" Bless me ! you don't mean to say you never opened 
your Latin grammar till you were fifteen ! Why, sir, 
this is marvellous. Your Mr. Wilson must indeed be 
a clever teacher. It is a pity he had no skill in verse- 
making. Try, however, what now can be done. That is 
what I wish to speak to you about. Can you afford a 
private tutor? No. — Well then you must take the 
more pains with yourself. Leam by heart a good 
deal of Virgil, Horace, and Ovid for your Latin verse ; 
for your G-reek lambics the tragedians ; and keep on 
leaming, reciting, and practising, till your head has got 
the habit of shaping out your line in idiomatic Greek 
or Latin. As for G-reek prose, perhaps you can't do 

' The then University bookseller. 
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better than translate back agaîn a bit of Spelman's 
Anabasis or Leland's Phîlîppîcs. Your Latin prose, 
by-the-by, was very good. If your compositions at 
next year's examination are as good as your transla- 
tions, you will not bç far from the top." 

Nor was he. " Tou hâve not got the scholarship, Mr. 
Vesey," said his kind adviser, as he stopped Claude in 
Trinity Street, on his way back from the meeting of 
the Examiners to elect the Scholar, "but you were 
within arm's length. Tour verses were good sensé 
and good grammar, let me tell you ; but few in number 
and somewhat stijOT, a fault difficult to be avoided, I 
fear, where one comes late to the work. But don't 
be discouraged. Tou hâve a year before you yet for 
the Medal." 

One of the two Ghancellor's medals was now, there- 
fore, Claude's great object. If he could but become a 
Medallist, what a joy at Beckside, for he would be 
sure of a Eellowship and its honourable compétence. 

He diligently extended his classical reading. What** 
ever word or passage hé found difficult at first sight, 
he marked at the side with a pencil line. Whlchever 
of thèse marked words or passages he did not tho- 
roughly know at a glance on a second reading, he 
marked that again with another line. Thus by the 
end of the year Claude had got a wide range of 
classical authors so completely in hand, that durîng 
the five weeks between the gênerai examination for 
the Bachelor's degree and the examination for the 
Medal, he could go over every possible difficulty in 
every important author, and so enter the Senate-house 
pretty sure of his translations. 

E 2 
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But before he could offer himself a candidate for the 
Medal, he must bave secured a Senior Op.'s degree at 
least, in the Januarj mathematical examination for 
the Bachelor's degree. — ^Here was the difficulty. It 
was now the beginning of December. On the lOth 
of Januarj this mathematical examination would 
,begin. Claude put aside his Gfreek and Latin, and 
gave up his time altogether to mathematics. He 
copied the most important formula into a small blank 
book ; carried it in his pocket during his walks, 
and tried to force thèse formulœ into his memory by 
dint of incessant répétition. In vain. At the end of 
a week he could not write out correctly the Binomial 
Theorem. 

A little fat, self-sufficient man, who '' kept" on the 
same staircase, and had read mathematics ten hours a 
day ever since he came up, and had gone out two long 
vacations with a private tutor, chuckled over poor 
Claude' s lack of mathematical memory, and made 
many a good story of it in hall. Claude put the best 
face he could on the matter, and laughed with the 
rest ; but it was with an imeasy heart. In his mathe- 
matical despondency he began to dread he should never 
reach a Junior Op., and the horrors of plucking 
loomed ominously in the distance. In his fears he 
would almost hâve compounded for the wooderi spoon *. 

On the Monday moming, a little before nine, the 
candidates for Honours flocked into the schools, and 
took their seats at the tables according to their classes. 
As soon as St. Mary's dock struck the last stroke of 

* A metaphorical distinction assigned to the last Janior Optime. 
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nine, eaeh examiner gave out the first question to liis 
dass. In a moment fourscore pens were in contact 
with paper, and pages were covered with maÉrvellous 
rapidity. As fast as any voice cried out "Done," 
a firesh question was given hj the examiner of the 
dass, and thus the work went on. 

In the rows of students lining either side of the 
tables, every variety of feeling might be discemed, 
from joyous exultation, as question after question was 
rapidly solved, to the woful despondency of some poor 
youth, who, in the hurry and anxiety of the contest, 
found the little mathematical knowledge that had been 
painfoUy crammed into him through maay terms, at 
much expense of tutorage, suddenly gone he knew not 
whither. 

Claude made no attempt at questions beyond his 
skill; but confined himself to answering thoroughly 
the few which he did know, — two propositions out of 
Euclid, a theorem from the third book of Newton, an 
explanation of the hydrostatical paradox, and one or 
two more of similar nature. He had time to write 
them out afresh, in his best hand and clearest manner, 
before he gave them in to the Examiner. This plan 
he pursued during the four days of the examination ; 
looking over, in the intervals of the day, and far into 
night, the subjects still untouched and likely to be 
set. 

On the Thursday evening after returning from the 
problem-paper, where he thought himself lucky indeed 
in finding one little problem he could solve, Claude 
reckoned up ail he had done. The list was very, very 
Bcanty; and Stort, the little mathematical drudge, 

E 3 
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crowed in no gênerons mood over the paucîiy àt 
Glaude*8 papers compared with the piles he had sent 
in. 

" I don't think, Vesey, I left six pièces of bookwork 
unfloored ; and if you were as sure of youp one pro- 
blem as I am of my five-and-twenty, you might thank 
your stars." And up stairs sprang the lîttle man, 
taking two steps at a time, and whistling Faddy Cary 
aloud in the gaiety of his heart. 

What an anxious crowd filled the open space in 
front of the Senate-house next moming, waiting for 
the arrivai of the Moderator to afi&x on the right-hand 
pillar of the gallery inside the resuit of the examination 
so far. In this first list the candidates are arranged 
in groups and alphabetically ; each group containing 
those who, decidedly inferior to the group above and 
as decidedly superior to the group below, are, amongst 
themselves, nearly equal with each other in merit: 
their exact individual place to be determined by a 
fresh examination of each group separately. 

Pale faces were there, that told of weary vigils and 
uneasy thoughts. They tried to raise a smile when 
some careless acquaintance quizzed their gravity, but 
the smile died on the lips before it was half formed. 
Por many had to think of the privations endured for 
years by parents and sisters at home to give them a 
chance for a collège provision. In a few short minutes 
their place would either secure them an honourable 
independence, or throw them back a dead weight 
upon a father's exhausted resources. Some were too 
nervous to face the announcement in person; and 
kind friends of a junior year were there to convey back 
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the news to tbe poor Questionist pacîng bis room 
meanwhile in restless suspense, thinking every minute 
an âge, impatient to know the worst, yet dreading to 
hear the messenger's step on the stairs. 

Claude was quietlywaiting at theedgeof the crowd, 
when Stort bustled triumphantly up to him. 

" So, Vesey, you are come to see what your two 
pages and a quarter bave done for you ?" 

'* Even 80, Stort. It is, indeed, pages against reams 
between us." 

The chimes of St. Mary's began, and tbe Senior 
Moderator was seen working bis way througb tbe 
tbrong. "With some difficulty be got up the crowded 
steps to tbe Senate-bouse door. An officiai inside 
gave him admission. A minute of silent expectation 
followed. Then tbe wide door was set open, *and in 
msbed tbe torrent of gownsmen. Tbe foremost were 
driven far into tbe Senate-bouse. One stout fellow 
clutcbed at tbe piUar as be was burried past, and, 
dinging to it with botb bands, began to caU out the 
names from tbe list. 

t* ï'irst Bracket," 

Glarh 

JPea/rson 

Williams. 

" Second Bracket," 

Tomhins. 

" Tbîrd Bracket," 

Grai^ 
Dodd 
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8eeley 
Winston, 

" Fourth Bracket," 

Jameson 

Lolworth 

Speed 

Warden 

Yearsley. 

" JFifth Bracket," 

Hère the reader was abruptly swept away by a 
torrent of men, in passionate eagemess to leam with 
their own eyes the place, which in the confusion their 
ears conld not satisfactorily ascertaîn. 

When the first crush and turmoil was over, Claude 
made his way to the pillar. There stood Stort, the 
picture of consternation. "What's the matter?" 
asked Claude. He got no answer. Claude tumed 
his eyes "from Stort' s woful face to the list, and ran 
hastily down it till he came to the eighth bracket. 
There were both his own name and Stort' s ! 

"With the exception of Claude, this eighth bracket 
consisted entirely of disappointed men. Every one of 
them had looked forward to a good Wrangler's degree 
and a Fellowship to follow. Accordingly they were 
80 utterly dispirited, that when the brackets were 
called up for the final examination, one and ail in this 
eighth bracket preferred to " strike," and take whatever 
place each chanced then to hâve upon the Moderator's 
privatelist. Turther contest for them they knew was 
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booilesB. This waa most fayourable for Claude. To 
80 high a bracket questions would bave been set &r 
above bis matbematical knowledge, and be would in- 
evitably bave sunk to tbe lowest place. 

Tbe next moming's final list sbowed Yesej a bigb 
Senior Optime, wbile tbe crest-fallen Stort was eigbt 
below bim. Claude delicatelj tried to comfort bim, 
but was repelled witb fierce répugnance. To be so 
low was wretcbed, but to bave Yesey above bim was 
intolérable. 

Thej wbo bave once witnessed Degree-daj at Cam- 
bridge will never forget tbe busy excitement of tbe 
scène. Tbe young men about to reçoive tbeir Bacbe- 
lor's degree occupy tbe lower end of tbe Senate-bouse. 
Masters of Arts, tbe Tutors, and tbe Eatbers of tbe 
Collèges move to and fro in tbe tbrong to tbe Proctor's 
and !Begistrar's tables, and up to tbe dais, wbere tbe 
Yice-Cbancellor and Caput are engaged in passing 
certificates of terms. Above tbe bum and movement 
of tbis living mass rise, calm and silent, tbe statues of 
king and statesman, tbe benefactors and omaments 
of tbe TJniversity. Tbe undergraduates fill tbe gal- 
leries wbicb run round tbe buildiog, and give vent to 
tbeir opinions in loud cries ; for Degree-day is a sort 
of balf-recognized Satumalia. 

Dr. Wbalesby bad just emerged from tbe crowd 
into tbe vacant space at tbe upper end of tbe Senate- 
bouse, and was advancing towards tbe Yice-Cban- 
cellor's table in ail tbe pomp of full-blown rustling 
silk, wben suddenly a voice issued from tbe under- 
graduates' gallery above, 

'^ Wbo tried to cram bad Qreek down a Eresbman's 
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tbroat? Three groans for the Dionjsias of Cam- 
bridge!" 

The groans swept along firom tbe wbole range of 
gallery, followed by a perfect bubbub of yells, jeers, 
and bootings, întermixed witb any tbing but flatterîng 
commenta. Dr. Wbalesby, purple witb rage, screwed 
up bis features into a look of indifférence, and made as 
if be beard not, so interested did be ail at once become 
in conversation witb Taylor, tbe TJniversity Scbdol- 
keeper. Luckily for tbe Doctor, any furtber démon- 
strations in store for bim were intei^rupted by tbe sigbt 
of tbe Yice-Cbancellor taking bis cbair, and tbe 
Esquire Bedell proceeding down tbe Senate-bouse to 
summon tbe Senior "Wrangler. "Silence! silence!" 
was caUed on ail sides. And tbe noisy galleries were 
Btill and intent. 

Giving bis band to tbe Fatber of bis collège, and 
preceded by tbe Bedell carrying bis silver mace, tbe 
young man, nervous and blu^bing, was led up to tbe 
Vice-Cbancellor. Tbe cbeers ifrom tbe galleries, gene- 
rally bestowed on tbe first man of tbe year, rose and 
swelled and redoubled. 

An aged, carewom man, in a black, tbreadbare coat, 
leant over tbe gallery bebind tbe Vice-Cbancellor's 
cbaîr, witb bis eyes riveted on tbe group before it. 
Two large tears rolled down bis tbin, pale cbeeks. It 
was tbe Senior Wrangler's &tber, tbe incumbent of a 
poor Lincolnsbire vicarage. Sorely bad be pincbed 
and starved to send to collège tbis son, tbe eldest of 
nine cbildren. 

Tbe son knelt down. Tbe Vice-Cbancellor took bis 
bands between bis own, and solemnly admitted bim to 
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his degree, "in nomine Patrîs et Filii et Spîritus 
Sancti." 

As the young man arose, his ejes met his father's. 
In that one moment both felt repaid a thousandfold 
for ail their privations, anxieties, and labours. The 
galleries canght tbe expressive look between father and 
son, and tbondered fortb peal upon peal of sympa- 
thising cbeers. 



CHAPTEB XXVII. 



THE SVMMOKS. 



By that nigbt's post Claude sent forth bis J07B, bû 
bopes, and bis plans ijo Beckside. 

" Dr. Minton and ail tbe Fellows were more tban 
contented witb bis Degree. It was so mucb beyond 
tbeir expectations as well as bis own. He bad now 
a clear five weeks before bim to prépare for tbe Medal 
examination. Ail bis work was so nicely arranged, 
tbat be could look 'over every tbing needful for tbe 
translations, and yet bave a good tbree bours eacb 
day to practise composition. If be succeeded (and 
even he now ventured to bope), tbere was tbe prospect 
of a Fellowsbip at tbe very next Autumn audit : for 
besides tbe présent yacancy, tbe living of Mucb News- 
bam was daily expected to drop, so ill was old Dr. 
Collinson, tbe rector ; and, moreover, report was strong 
tbat tbe Dean would marry before tbe long vacation 
was over. He bad already tbe promise of four pupils, 
if be remained in collège, wbicb Dr. Minton would no 
doubt allow, sbould be gain a Medal. Tbese four 
pupils would pay bim 112?. for tbe two terms before 
Midsummer ; and tbis would be an ample provision for 
a long-cberisbed scbeme, if bis uncle did not object, — 
a long vacation tour on tbe Continent. He did so 
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désire to see Switzerland and * Italy. His collège 
Bcholarship would meanwhile paj his expenses at 
Cambridge, and the 101. he was to receive as first 
among the commencing Bachelors (though it was a 
piiy the collège had no higher man than himself on the 
Tripos,) would take him nicelj to Beckside and back 
again at the Easter vacation." 

Claude ran doWn with his letter, caught the porter 
just starting for the post-office, and then retumed to a 
long night's rest after the hard and anxious labours of 
the week. 

The new-made Bachelor began his work at an earl y 
hour on Monday moming, in the highest spirits ; his 
heart felt bo light within him, and eyeiy thing looked 
80 happy and bright before him. He had just sai 
down after chapel to breakfast, and was busy toasting 
a slice of bread, when the porter came in with a 
letter. 

" It is Mr. Wilson's handwriting, I see. What can 
it be about P He said in his last he would write no 
more till he sent his congratulations on my Senior 
Opship, and he could not kear of that before to- 
morrow.'* Claude read : 

Dalehead Vicarage, 

Friday, Jan. 19. 

Dear Claude, 

I am grieved to 9ay that yowr uncïe is very ill, so 
tery ill indeed, that Mr. Redmayne tells us his life 
may novo he measv/red hy days. It is some weeks since 
Ms iïlness hega/n, and from the first he felt persuaded 
he should not recover; but he would not allow y ou to he 
told, lest the news should interfère with the préparation 

VOL. n. F 
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for yowr Degree, As that mil he over heforeyou reeei 
thiSf he has allowed me to write. Yowr^poor aunt bec 
vp wonderfully, though she must he toom oui w\ 
nv/raing, She never leaves him nigJd nor day, Yo 
uncle is a pattem of Christian patience, Ghd he tn 
them, and you too, dear Claude. 

Ever affectionately yours^ 
Bohert WUson, 



* Claude read tHe letter ôver, and hardly knew wli 
be felt. Death, and hîs nncle's yigorous, nnyaiyi] 
Health, be could not combine in one idea. He b 
j tbe letter on tbe table, and unconsciouBlj raised t 

r tea-cup to bis lips. He set it down agaîn tintastc 

! He took up tbe letter, read it, and re-read it. Tb 

be started up, burried on bis cap and gown, ran doi 

stairs, and across tbe quadrangle, towards Mr. S< 

- mour's rooms. Tbe Tutor was standing on tbe ste 

at tbe lodge door in conversation witb tbe Mast 
Claude placed tbe letter witbout a word in I 
Minton's bands. Tbe Master glanced at tbé jou 
man's coontenance, read and retumed tbe letter. 

"This is sad news, indeed, Mr. Vesey; and 
cornes at a most untoward time. But I cannot a 
* Don't go.' How do you travel ?** 

''I must take tbe mail at St. !N'eot's to-nigi 
It is, unfortunately, my earliest conveyance." 

" Very well. My groom sball drive you over wb< 
ever you please to set ont. Mr. Seymour, let Jk 
Yesey bave bis JExeat, and pay bim at once tbe 1 
Bachelor's Prize ; be will want a few pounds for ] 
joumey. But corne back, Mr. Yesey, as soon as di 
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will permit ; for we hâve not had a Medallîst thèse 
seyen years. Grod be with you, and your good 
uncle!" 

The instant he had thrust a change into his carpet- 
bag, Claude was off. He could not rest. St. Neot's 
was sixteen miles on the way to Beckside. To get 
there seemed to be doing something. But when at 
St. Neot's came an interminable afbemoon. He 
paced the little town and its neighbourhood in every 
direction till nightfall. Wearier still were the hours 
he passed in thè back parleur of the White Horse, 
with nothing to diyert his gloomy thoughts but the 
last week's county newspaper, and an old tattered 
Bacing Calendar. 

At last, and long after midnight, the shrill blast of 
the goard's hom called him to the door. There was 
a Beat outside, and in three minutes he was whirling 
àlong at a gaUop. Claude gazed eut into the black 
night around him. He watched half imconsciously 
the objects on the side of the road as they were lighted 
up for a moment one after anotherby the lamps of the 
coach, — a pollard in the hedgerow, a cottage, or a 
com-stack. Chilled and faint, he swallowed a cup of 
coffee at Stamford. The day went wretchedly. Eapid 
as was the pace, and quickly as the horses were 
changed at each stage, every thing seemed strangely 
slow. Claude counted each minute. Wom out in 
mind and body, he could with difficulty keep his seat. 
Luckily an inside passenger stopped at Ferrybridge, 
and Claude took his place. Far into night he was 
roused &om a perturbed dose by the opening of the 
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door, and the hoarse voice of the guard announcing 
through his comforter, "Hartley Bridge, sir!" 

Claude sprang out, and before he was well awake, 
found himself standing with bis carpet-bag at the 
door of the George, wbencç three years and three 
months before hé had said ' Good bje ' to bis uncle, 
and started for Cambridge. The mail had vanished ; 
the trot of its firesh team was just audible in the 
distance. 

"Tou will take a bed, sir?" said the deepy 
waiter. 

** No, thank you ; but I should like a glass of bot 
negus and a biscuit." 

The waiter led the way into a parleur, with a fire 
blazing cheerily, for the chance of an alighting pas- 
senger. Claude was too restless to sit down. He 
emptied the tumbler as he stood, then giving an extra 
shilling to the waiter, with a request to send the 
portmanteau by the mail-cart to Castleton, he hurried 
into the road, the night as dark as pitch, and the rain 
beginning to fall heavily. The waiter stood looking 
after the young man for a moment from the threshold, 
shrugged bis shoulders, tumed round, shut and 
bolted the door, and crept into bis Httle den of a 
bedroom behind the bar. 

In bis eagemess to reach Beckside, Claude took the 
short eut acroçs the moors, only practicable for a 
pedestrian or a mountain galloway, and hard to hit 
eyen in broad daylight, except by one well acquainted 
with every tum, knoU, and hoUow. But it would 
fiave him hours ; and even minutes were now pre- 
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doua. '^ O that I may be in time!'' was the one 
impelling thought. 

.Drenched to the skin, pale, and jaded, he staggered 
into the farm-yard of Eeckside beifore day-break next 
moming, as Betty was crossing to the cow-house with 
a lantem and pail. She held up the light at the un- 
expected sound of footsteps. 

" Marcy on us ! Mister Claude, is that ye ?" 

"IsheaUve?" 

" Tes, t' maîster's alive ; but he's varry bad. And, 
Mister Claude, he will be pleased to see ye !" and 
the old servant bur^ into tears. 

Claude was at the door in an instant. Old Beauty 
had heard the voices in the yard, and rushed from the 
fireside with an angry growl, which changed imme- 
diately into a whine of joyful récognition. Mrs. 
Veaey was preparing a little gruel in the kitchen. 
She saw the dog jump angrily up, and looked towards 
the door for an explanation. Her quick ear caught 
the well-known step. She hurried to meet it. In 
an instant aunt and nephew were weeping in eaçh 
other's àrms. 

** O Claude, Claude, this is a sad welcome for you ! 
— But what has happened to you? Tour eyes are 
bloodshot, your cheeks white as a sheet, you tremble 
from head to foot ! O dear Claude, you are very ill ! 
and" — ^feeling them with her hands — "your clothes 
are wringing wet." 

'' I am not ill, dearest aunt ; only a little tired with 
my night's walk across the fell &om Hartley Bridge." 

** AcroBS the feU from Hartley Bridge, and in such 
a night ! O Claude ! how could you ?" 

T 3 
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" Dear aunt, can I see him ? " 

" No, not yet, your uncle's in a nîce sleep, thank 
God. Sb let us hâve you changed directly. You can 
slip on some of your uncle's things. He'U want them 
no more, Claude." 

The wife's feelings broke out at the thought. She 
sank into a chair, covered her face with her apron, and 
sobbed bitterly. Fresently rising up, and wiping her 
eyes, she said, '^ This will neyer do. I hâve kept in my 
sorrow so far for his sake ; and you must do the same, 
Claude. He cannot bear to see me even look moum^ 
fui. It hurts him more, he says, than ail his pains. 
So let us be as quiet as Grod enables us. But, my 
poor boy, you cannot hold up your head. JL must 
hâve you to bed." 

'' O no, aunt, do let me wait till he awakes." 

" No, Claude, he must not see you as you are. Tour 
looks would quite distress him. Gh> to bed at once, 
and get a little rest." 

When the aunt came in the course of the forenoon 
to caU him to his uncle, he lay in the deep sleep of ex- 
trême exhaustion. She kissed his forehead, covered 
him carefully up, and went back to her watch by the 
sick-bed below. 

Por tvrelve long hours Claude slept without moving 
hand or foot. The aunt, vrho had been to his room 
twenty times, took alarm, and vrhen Mr. Hedmayne 
called late that day to see his patient, begged him to 
look at her nephew. 

" Let him sleep on, Mrs. Vesey, if he sleep the 
dock round again. There's been, a violent tension 
hère of mindand body ; and nature is saving him from 
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a very possible illness. How like he is to that sweet 
«hild ! as like as maiily featares can be to the gentle 
&ce of a djing little girl." 

Cuthbert Vesey lay propped up in tbe great parlour 
bed. His once ruddy cheek was pale and sunken, and 
the bright blue eye was dimmed, but the benevolent 
expression still lingered on his lips, and the whole 
ooontenance seemed somehow more refined and ele- 
yated. A Bible and Frayer Book were on a little 
Toiind table by his bedside. A bottle of medicine half 
emptied stood on the mantel-shelf, with a tea-cup and 
a BÎlver table-spoon. 

" Hannah," he said in a low and feeble voice, " l've 
•been thinking there may be a letter from Claude at 
Middale by to-day's post. Let James Bainbrigg go 
down and see. Poor fellow, he will be sore pained to 
•hear. I almost wish Mr. Wilson had not written yet. 
It will spoil him for his books. But I hope our Vicar 
said nothing about his coming to Beckside." He 
paused a second, and then added with a tremor in his 
Toice, " Though I cm, fain to see him ! " 

" Nay, Cud4ie, it would hâve been a sin not to let 
faim know ; and he never would hâve forgiven us. Mr. 
"Wilson did not, indeed, say a word about his coming 
down ; but I felt certain Claude would not be long in 
fltarting after he got the letter." \ 

" Do you really think so, Hannah ? but its cruel 
to take him away from his work, just now, for the sake 
of a poor old, good-for-nothing, dying man ! I should 
fret, Hannah, if I was to be in his way, when all's 
going on so nicely at collège." 

^ Dear Guddie, you know Claude's heart as well as 
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I do. To hear that you were so ill at Beckside, and 
yet keep quîetly on studjing at Cambridge: that 
would not be owr Claude. Would it ? " 

" Then, Hannah, you do believe he'U corne ? " 
and the old man's ejebrightened at the thought. 

" I am Bure of it." 

" What, Hannah ? *' he eagerly asked, noting her 
significant tone, '^ you don't mean to say you've heard 
of him ? " 

" Tes, dear Cuddie, and you'll see him soon ; if you 
don't think it would be too much for you." 

" no, Hannah, no. Only beg him to come in 
quietly, for stillness suits me beat now." 

Claude heard with beating heart every syllable as 
he stood outside the parleur door, waiting for the sum- 
mons. His aunt beckoned him in. With an effort he 
kept down the shock at the changed aspect of his 
uncle, and kissed his cold, ashy cheek in silence. 

" Sit down hère, my Claude, close' to my bed. O, 
but I am glad to look at that bonny face once more ! 
No, Claude, no. You must not cry. That disturbs 
me 80. l'm going to my everlasting }iome. It is a 
solemn joumey. Let it be a quiet one. — ^There now, 
that's a man ! And now, Claude, tell me ail about 
collège. They read me your last letter, and pleased I 
was to hear it. But I should like to hâve it over firom 
your own mouth. Tour voice was always music in 
your uncle' s ears." 

It was wonderful how calmly the evening passed in 
that sick-chamber. A stranger could never hâve re- 
cognized the dying man in the placid happiness with 
which Cuthbert Vesey listened to his nephew. Claude 
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Qself had àlraost forgotten the actual case, wlien his 
de said, " Now, my boy, before I get too tired, let 
put away even thèse good and pleasant things, and 
nk a little of the world that will soon be mine, 
tad me a Fsalm, and then you shall pray by me ; 
• you know you are almost a clergyman now." 
Claude read the 103rd Psalm. " Beautiful ! That 

beautiful ! " softly whispered the sick man. " O, 

aude, no one can teU like a dying man the meaning 

d the blessedness of such words ! Bead them to me 

oin." 

** * Tea, like as a father pitieth his own children, even 

is the Lord mercifal unto them that fear Him.' 
lere is my comfort for the night! And now, 
annah, call Betty in and James, and Claude will 
»y for me." 

Claude watched that night by his uncle*s bed, 
lilst his aunt took her first fîill rest for weeks. 
** Hannah," said her husband next moming, '' I am 
■aid you will be jealous, but Claude is such a nurse ! 
id then he knows the Bible from end to end, and 
îks eut such beautiful tezts, and talks so sweetly 
out heavenly things. Tou would fancy at times he 
d been there already. I never wished less for 
$ep. Our Yicar's a leamed man, and a good man 
; but Claude has a way beyond him in a sick-room. 
e brîngs his heart somehow straight to one' s heart. 
*8 just like soûl talking with soûl. O Hannah, what 
joy it is to me now, that I gave way and let him be 
clergyman!" 

** How has your pain been, Cuthbert ?" 
It comes and goes, Hannah, and is sharp at times. 
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But I must not complain. This is just flie &g end of 
an old man's life. I bave had a sweet and oyerflowing 
cup, God be tbanked ! and I must not mind drinking 
up tbese few grounds at tbe last." 

Week after week passed away, and still Cutbbert 
Vesey survived. Claude wrote to bis pupils, and de- 
sired tbem to seek for anotber private tutor. He 
borrowed a few books from Mr. Wilson's libraiy, and 
tried to read up a little for tbe Medal examination, 
sbould bis uncle's improved bealtb allow of bis depar- 
ture for Cambridge. But tbe good old man se lived 
in bis présence, tbat be could do notbing by day ; and 
bis nigbt-watcbings (bis aunt and be sat up alter- 
nately) left bim unfit for any tbing but sleep when he 
retired to bis own bedroom. He cared little for tbis, 
in tbe bappiness of believing tbat bis uncle, baving so 
long outlived tbe doctor's prédiction, migbt possîbly 
recover. 

Tbe sick man, bowever, indulged no sucb ezpecta- 
tions. He said notbing, but be felt bis illness gradually 
advancing, and life ebbing away before it. 

One nigbt, as bis nepbew watcbed by bis bedside, 
be began, " Claude, I do not like to pain you ; but I 
must deceive you no longer. I sball not be long bere ; 
and tbere is sometbing I wisb to teU you, wbiile I bave 
breatb to do it." 

Witb some diflSculty and many pauses be tben com- 
municated tbeir family bistory, and bis brotber's vain 
endeavours to recover tbe possessions of tbeir remote 
ancestors. "I bave kept tbis from you, Claude, as 
long as I could, because, good as you are, I bave 
sometimes tbougbt tbere was a toucb of your poor 
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father's eager spirit about jou. Still, perhaps, I ought 
not to die and leaye you quite in ignorance. But 
now, dear Claude, do be content with your présent 
name and prospects. Providence bas been most 
gracions to you, and blessed your wishes and endea- 
Tours so far wondérfully. Go on, then, my dear boy, as 
Qod leads; and never start any wiid-goose cbace of 
your own. You bave cbosen a blessed work. Serve 
the Lord in tbat, and you will be a bappier man tban 
any proud, fîgbting De Yesci among tbem alL Take a 
dying man's word for it." 

One moming Betty came into tbe parleur witb a 
letter for Claude. It was &om Dr. Minton, inquiring 
kindly after bis uncle*s bealth, and reminding bim 
tbat tbe Medal ezamination began on tbe following 
Tborsday. '* Mr. Seymour bas sent in your name to 
the Yice-Cboncellor, but we leave your coming up 
entirely to your own good sensé and rigbt feeling. 
I go no fnrther tban to say, if your uncle's state will 
in any wise allow you to quit bim, were it only for tbe 
few days of tbe examination, do not forget tbat your 
own prospects and tbe crédit of your collège will botb 
be the bett^r for a Medal." 

^ Claude," said tbe uncle, wbo bad been watcbing 
ihe young man's face as be read tbe letter, '' that's 
firom Cambridge." 

** Yes, uncle, from Dr. Minton." 

^* Let me bear it ; and mind, don't miss a word." 

Claude read. Tbe imcle considered a few minutes, 
and said, ** Tbis is Monday ; tbe Examination begins 
on rriday. Step down to Mr. Wilson's, and ask 
him to give us ail the Sacrament at twelve to-morrow. 
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At three jou will set off on the brown coït over tlie 
fell to Hartlej Brigg, and James will dap a yuio- 
saddle on Eaby and carry jour carpet-bag. Take an 
inside place in the mail ; mind, an inside place. Your 
aunt bas a few guineas readj for jou. G^ to Cam- 
bridge as fast as you can, and tbere do your duty like 
a man." 

Claude attempted to speak. 

" No, Claude, not a word, if you love me. I cannot 
bear to be thwarted in this. It would kiU me at once." 

Aunt and nephew saw there was nothing lefb but 
to obey. 

The Holy Communion was received next day, with 
fervent dévotion by the sick man, in secret tears by the 
loving two who knelt at his bedside. As the kitchen 
clock struck three, Cuthbert Vesey called his nepbew 
to him, looked stedfastly in his face with inexpressible 
affection, and kissed him solemnly twice, then laid his 
head back on the pillow and closed his eyes. He evi- 
dently durst not trust his voice, but his lips moved as 
if in eamest prayer. 

Claude hung over him till his aunt whispered, " Go, 
dearest Claude, before your grief bursts out." With 
a choking throat Claude mounted his horse, and de- 
parted. 

As the horses' iron shoes cHnked on the stones of 
the farm-yard the sick man listened, stiU with his eyes 
closed, tUl ail was silent ; then his face looked so sorrôw- 
fiil, and tears coursed each other down his cheeks. 

He lay stLll ail that aftemoon and evening, except 
that once or twice he asked what o'clock it was, calcu- 
lating in his mind the time of Claude's arrivai at the 
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inn, and his starting by the mail. Late at night 
James Baînbrîgg retumedwith thehorses: his master 
eagerlj inquired, " Had he an inside place ?"* " That 
is nice," he murmnred, when he was assured he had. 

Towards mîdnight he said to his wife, " Tell Claude 
I am Bo glad he is doing his duty at Cambridge, in- 
stead of waiting hère. Tes, tell him ît was a comfort 
to me eyen in death. That will ease his mind, poor 
fellow ; for I saw he was sorely loath to go." 

The old man's strength rapidly sunk afber his 
nephew's departure. The very firmness with which 
he had urged it on, and repressed his own émotions at 
parting, had completely upset the last feeble powers of 
life. AU night through he continued without speech 
or motion. îowards moming his wife suddenly heard 
him cry, ''Hannah, Hannah! I am going. God 
bless you, my own dear wife ! and Claude too — Claude 
too!" 

Mrs. Yesey had started to the bed as she heard his 
voice, and bent over his piUow. His look was on 
her — and such a look ! It seemed as if the whole love 
of their whole married Hfe was in it. A slight sigh 
was heard. The eyes fixed in that loving look, and 
she was a widow. 

On the Priday moming Claude entered the Law 
Schools, where the examination was held, jaded and 
spiritless. But his uncle's command was on him, and 
he did his duty " like a man." During the five days 
he bravely bore up under the work of the examination, 
and not only so, but, as the undergraduates who had 
engaged him as tutor had waited for his return, he 
gave thmn each an hour a day besides. 

VOL. II. G 
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The exunînsfckHi na as im&ToiinUj fiv hiniy as 
f aToonblf for h» two diief eompetiton. A pièce of 
JuTenal^iras aet firom tiiat abominable aatirey which 
Claude bad spazed bnaiself tbe pdlotkm of leadiiig, as 
berond tbe poasîbililj oi hàng aelected bj an j clérical 
examiner. ** I toc^ eare to lead ifc erery word, and 
bad ife pat," aaid one of bi» two liiala witii a cbnckle. 
Tbe otb» bad read but oaie passage of Pîildar in bis 
life, wbile Claude bad carelulljr gone twîœ orer ereiy 
ode and e ve rj Hne. Tbat oœ passage was given. 
And, wbat was TCfj remarkable, tbe fbnner candidate 
onlj a few dajs befote bad for an exercise tnmed a 
pièce of Mîltcm's Cornus into Greddambica. lambics 
were gÎTen £or tbe Grreek rene^ and tbat Terj pièce of 
Comus was tbe passage set. 

Claude beard tbe s^-congratolaÉîoiis of bis com- 
panions witb indifferonce. His beait was wîtb bis 
widowed aunt at Be^side. He bad beard from Mr. 
Wilson of bis unde's peaœful departure: a dip of 
pap^ endosed, conreyed firom bis aunt's trembHng 
band tbe last message of bis uncle*s considenite affiw» 
tion, and tiie blessing oi bis expiring breatb. Sbe was 
as jet unable to write moie. 

A fortnigbt bad passed, and tbe resuit ot tbe ex- 
amination was still unproclaimed. Tbe second Tripos 
daj was at band, wben tbe two Medallists are required 
to récite, in tbe Senate-bouae, eacb a Latin dedama- 
tkm on some ghren subject. A certain interral is, of 
eourse, needful between tiie announcement of tbe 
Medallists and tbe Tripos daj for tbe composition of 
tiiese déclamations ; and jet no décision was posted 
at Deiglit^m's. It was rumoured tbat tbe examinera 
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were unanimous as to the fîrst three, but, after re- 
peated meetings, could not agrée as to the first two. 

Eour days only before the Tripos day, towards three 
o'clock in the afbemoon, the Master of Feterhouse, 
with bis gown tucked up under his arm, bustled 
throngh the collège gateway, crossed both quadrangles 
witH an important step, and rang sharply at the lodge 
bell. 

" Is the Master at home ?" 

" Tes, sir." 

** Show me up to him directly." 

" Master," said the visiter as he entered Dr. Min- 
ton's study, "how many !Fellows bave you in rési- 
dence P" 

" Let me see— nine." 

"Istbatamajority?" 

« Tes." 

" Get them ail together, and directly. It's drawing 
near to hall-time, and you will catch them in their 
rooms, every man." 

Thé nine Pellows threw on their gowns and hastened 
to the lodge, asking each othér, as they met, what this 
unexpected summons could mean. 

The Master of Peterhouse stood leaning against the 
jamb of the mantel-piece. He said not a word as they 
entered the room, but when ail were assembled and the 
door was closed, he began to count them over aloud, 
pointing to each with his finger as he reckoned, " One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine. Ail right. 
— Gentlemen, we bave just had our last meeting at the 
Vice-Chancellor's to settle the Medals. Three of us 
were for your man, four against him. So he bas lest. 

a 2 
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But, gentlemen, if a lifetime spent in Oreek and Latin 
gives me a right to say it, 1*11 back this man of jours 
against tbe other two put together, for thorough scholar- 
ship. I don't say be's up to the one fellow's trickery in 
Terse-making. I don't say be's crammed to tbe tbroat 
witb cut-and-dry stuff like tbe other. But for genuine, 
racy, yigorous scbolarship, I say again, I will back him 
against botb. Now,wbaty(mwiILdoI don't know; but 
I do know wbat our collège would do, and wbat your 
collège ought to do. Let bis daim for a FeUowsbip be 
a MedaUist's, and a first-rate Medallist's too. And so, 
gentlemen, I wisb you ail a good dinner." 

Off bounced tbe Master of Peterbouse, mntteiing 
balf aloud as be went down tbe staircase, ** TU watch 
tbem, l'il watcb tbem. And if tbey don't give bim 
tbeir first yacancy — ^burn 'em, l'U nevep dine in tbeir 
bail again, if I live to tbe âge of Metbuselab." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE WJÏÏTGEBïr ALP. 

Clatjdb's collège life flowed on in a quiet even course 
through the remainder of the Lent Term. He spent 
his ï^ster holidays with his aunt. Grief had paled 
her cheek, but Bhe retained her life-long habits of con- 
stant industiy. Her native gentleness had become even 
more gentle. There was a meek and kindly softness 
about her everj word and action, that was singularlj 
touching. Her heart was continually on the more 
between her husband in the past and her husband in 
etemity : yet she was ever alive to the présent, when 
others were concemed. CHaude was to her înexpres- 
siblj dear. She would sit looking at him as he read 
doud by their evening fireside, her thoughts often 
as inattentive to the words as to the knitting, which 
her fingers unconsciously plied. She was thinking of 
him and her husband together. " I always loved him 
dearly for his own sake ; but now I love him dearep 
than ever, because mj Cuthbert loved him so." — Tet 
Bweet as his présence was to her widowed heart, she 
would not hear of his spending the summer vacation 
at Beckside. 

" No, dear Claude ; your uncle knew you wished to 
go and see thèse foreign lands ; and he charged me, 

G 3 
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more tban once, on no acconnt to let you gîye up your 
plan. It would, he said, do you good both in mind 
and body. I could never haye a moment's comfort in 
you hère, against his dying wish. Write to me, and 
pleased I shall be with your letters, but go yoa 
muet." 

So, when the end of May brought the division of 
the Easter Term, and collège examinations were over, 
Claude crossed the Channel to Calais, made his way 
by Lille to Brussels, and thence through Aix-li^ 
CbapeUe to Cologne. He ascended the Bhine in 
the Treckshûte, a long, narrow passage-boat, tugged 
slowly up against the stream by a string of homes on 
the bank, setting ont before sunrise, and struggling 
along until dark, to accomplish some thirty miles. But 
this conyeyance had charms unknown to the rapid 
steam-boat. The trayeller could land and explore at 
will an interesting ruin or a tempting side-valley, and 
cross behind a jutting promontory by an inland path, 
generally leading through romantic scenery, — ndeep 
ravines, and sparkling streams, and waving woods. The 
little village inn too at which they spent the night^ in 
its primitive simpliciiy and perfect quiet, and the family 
welcome of the old-fashioned hpst and hostess, was a 
pleasing contrast to the hurry and racket and bustle 
of the huge hôtels, into which the roaring steamers 
now pour their evening torrents of passengers, 
scrambling for rooms, disputing with porters, running 
hère and there afber missing luggage, shouting for 
waiters, in a Babel of confusion. The Bhine bas 
certainly lost the still û*eshnes8 of the last généra- 
tion. 
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At Scbaffhausen Claude gladly exchanged the stiflîng 
intérieur of the diligence from Fort Kehl for his own 
feet and the free air of Switzerland. He was soon 
buried in the Oberland of Berne. Here^ he perfectly 
rerelled in Alpine magnificence. With Keller's map 
in the bosom of his blouse, he explored each main yallej 
.and its ramifications in solitary independence ; and 
thus came upon many an unnoted scène, which, over 
and aboTe its own intrinsic grandeur, had the peculiar 
zest of unexpected discovery besides. 

When he had worked his joyous way to the highest 
point of a valley, where rock and glacier stopped ail 
further direct advance, a cowherd from the nearest 
chalet was his guide over the interposing mountain to 
the head of the valley on the other side. There he 
began afresh his eager investigations. 

His nights were spent sometimes in the parsonage 
of the village priest, sometimes in the peasant's house 
in the vàle below, or his chalet on the Alp above, 
His fare was theirs, barley-bread, butter, cbeese, and 
eggs. He had leamt German enough at Cambridge 
to speak it with tolerable fluency. The Doric of 
Updale helped him greatly in his pronunciation : its 
broad, strong tones are Teutonic by inheritance. He 
enjoyed his evenings by the pine-log fire, amazing his 
secladed hosts with England's wonders ; but, if pos- 
sible, amazing them still more with accounts of Eng- 
land's religions societies and Sunday-schools. Por 
thèse good people, especially in the Eomanist cantons, 
had somehow got a settled notion that the English 
" had no religion." But when they heard their young 
guest talk thus, they ppened their hearts, and spoke of 
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their common Lord ; sorrowing, wben one 8o enter- 
taining and so good lefb them at earlj dawn ; and gkd 
were tbey if a rainy daj spoilt ail mountain sceneiy, 
and kept him with them a prisoner. 

Now and then he met with a fiimily so agreeable in 
themselves, and dwelling in so interesting a neighbour- 
hood, that he remained their gaest daj after ààj, 
entering with yiyacioas readiness into ail their occu- 
pations. He went with tiie father to his cows in the 
upland pasture, watched the opérations of the chalet 
dairy, helped to secure the scanly hay-crop on the 
narrow ledges of the rocks, and accompanied the 
young men on a chamois hunt, or to a rifle-match. 

Towards the end of July, Claude had corne across the 
Scheideck from the valleys to the east of Meyringen. 
He kept his Sunday at Grindelwald. His plan for the 
week was to sleep on Monday at Laaterbnumen, 
ascend next day the Amerten Thaï, pass the Tschingd 
Gletscher into Lôtsch Thaï ; and so examine, on that 
side, the immense glacier fields, ont of whicb rise the 
Schreckhom, the Jung Erau, and the 'Finsteraarbom. 

As the Monday's joumey £rom Grindelwald to 
Lauterbrunnen was short, Claude did not leave the 
Schwarzer Adler till far into the forenoon. He saun- 
tered up the long steep slopes, which lead to the Wen* 
gem Alp, often halting to look back upon the beautifîil 
mountain valley he was quitting. The day was sultry 
and the air oppressive. About two hours after noon 
Claude reached the plateau of the Alp, and walked 
leîsurely on till he came to the chalet by the wayside, 
where old Gkispar Bûtli, the herdsman, supplied a 
homely luncheon to passing travellers. Claude stopped 
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to inquire afber his son, Niklaus, an ardent sportsman, 
witli whom he had made his first chamois hunt three 
weeks before. The old man expressed grave doubts 
as to the coming weather. "See, Herr, the Monk 
yonder has ptdled his cowl over his head," he said, 
pointing to the peak on the left of the Jung Frau ; 
"he's evidently getting ready for a storm.'* 

Claude could not believe that yon slight film of 
Tapour could indicate any great change of weather in 
a daj of clear sky and bright sunshine ; and as he had 
abundance of time before him, he strayed down to the 
edge of the Trûmleten Thaï, a deep and savage valley, 
separating the Wengem Alp from the base of the 
Jung Frau. He flung himself upon the turf, and with 
his pocket-telescope examined, point by point, the huge 
masa of rock and ice and snow that rose towering 
into the heavens above him. A fancy took him to 
scramble down into the gulf below, and descend by it 
into the valley of Lauterbrunnen. He was speedily 
stopped by a précipice, which dropped sheer many 
hundred feet from the ledge on which he stood. 
Whilst his keen eye was scrutinizing the depths at his 
feet, it fell upon something ILke a chamois feeding upon 
a patch of green among the rocks far below. He 
raised a loud shout to see if he could scare it. The 
.tiny, dark spot remained motionless, but his voice 
awoke a most powerM écho from a curving wall of 
rock on his left. He tried it with a word or two, and 
they were given back with wonderful distinctness, 
and, to his surprise, in the voice of William Hurrell, a 
collage friend. This interested and amused him ex- 
ceedingly ; and he kept on testing the capabUities of 
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the ecbo and îts constancy to Harrell's Toice in erery 
langaage he knew ; in verse and prose, in tones plain* 
tive and joyous and wrathfnl, in exclamation and inter- 
rogation, and in eyery degree of loudness from a ydl 
to a whisper. The more he proved the ecbo, tbe more 
marvellous it appeared. He ezercised his throat tiU he 
was hoarse, and then happening to look npwards, he 
perceived the summit of the Monk was buried in a 
dark mist, and the upper stages of the Jung Erau were 
no longer visible. Clouds were hunying together in 
black masses. There were ominous murmurs in the 
air. A storm was evidentlj brewing. " Old Gaspar's 
barometer was right," he thought. " I must off.** 

He snatched up his knapsack, grasped his pôle, 
climbed back to the level of the Wengem Alp, and 
bastened to regain tbe track to Lauterbrunnen. He 
had scarcelj reached it, when the tempest rosbed down 
&om the mountains, and burst on the plateau. 

Claude had long wished to see an Alpine storm in 
its gigantic proportions ; and he was now gratified to 
the full. The lightning flashed througb the black 
clouds, disclosing for the moment streaks of the white 
snows of the Jung !Frau. The thunder rattled over- 
head, repeated in crashing réverbérations firom the 
mountain's huge flanks. Masses of snow on tbe bigher 
ledges, set in motion by the concussion of the air, 
came tumbling from précipice to précipice, gathering 
fresh accumulations as they rolled over eacb vast snow- 
slope, until the avalanche leaped into the dark abyss 
below, with a roar out-thundering the thunder. Claude 
stopped every hundred steps to watch tbis war of 
éléments. It was indeed glorious ! 
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Bat now a change came on, that interrupted his 
enjojment. The atmosphère grew freezîng cold. The 
ihunder ceased. The enormous black masses of cloud 
ruahed bodilj down, and the whole face of the Alp 
disappeared before him, in a déluge of fine, subtile snow. 
The wind blew, if possible, with even greater violence, 
whirling the white particles in eddies, and driving them 
into the joung traveller's eyes and nostrils, tiU he 
could scarcely see or breathe. AU traces of the path 
w&pe in a few minutes obliterated ; and, as the snow 
rapidly deepened, Claude found his feet sink strangely. 
'' This is an odd sort of snow," he thought. ''More 
like the ' tenueë cmrm * of the poets, than the good, 
honest, substantial stuff I hâve been used to." 

He manfiiUj, however, faced the storm for some 
time longer, struggling across the Alp with bent-down 
head and tugging knee. 

"This will never do," at last he said "With this 
snow and wind in my teeth, I shall never fight my way 
through to the descent above Lauterbrunnen. Gas- 
par's chalet is, still, much nearer. I will give in for 
once, tum my back on the foe, De Yesci as I am, and 
iDake for a night's lodging with the old herdsman." 

This proved no easy task. There was not a thing 
to guide him back, even if he were stiU on the 
track. His footmarks had been covered up as fast 
as they were impressed. His range of vision did not 
eztend ten paces around him, the snow feU in s6 dense 
a duat. 

He had laid his pôle down immediately on stopping, 
in the direction of his last footsteps, before they were 
quite covered up ; then guessing as best he could at the 
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bearing of Gaspar's chalet, he gaided his backward 
way by a pocket-compass, which bad abieadj done him 
good service in the mountain mists. But eyen sap- 
posing his feet to bave been bitberto on the patb, bow 
infinité tbe chances against his hitting a mère point 
like the chalet amidst tbis yast, invisible waste. 
Claude knew that, but did not the less energeticallj 
make the attempt. There was one thing toc, on re* 
flection, he perceived might belp him. • 

The chalet stood at no great distance &om a broad i 
hollow, and on the Lauterbrûnnen side of it. This 
hoUow came down the ÙLce of tbe Alp for some dis- 
tance above the chalet, and eut its waj through the 
slope below the chalet, tiU it graduallj shallowed oui 
and was lost in the level of the plateau. The hoUow 
therefore crossed the Alp, and almost at right anglei 
to the track &om G-rindelwald to Lauterbrûnnen. . j 
Now, if he could strike this hollow in any part, be had ^ 
at once a certain indication, though still wide in iti \ 
range, towards the châlet's locality. To Glaude*s 
sanguine spirit this was enough, and onward he | 
cheerily pushed. It was much easier to go back, for \ 
the wind blew him on from behind. His &ce, moreovei^ j 
was now free from the beating of tbe storm ; and he 
could keep his eyes open, though this was mpre a satis- 
faction than a real advantage, for nothing could be 
discerned through the snow, falling on ail sides in one 
univérsal cascade of white dust. 

On he went ; his feet often with difficulté extricating 
themselves from the deep and yielding snow; and 
then, if he stopped but a few seconds to take breath, 
the wind would begia to sweep up a wreath behind 
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and half round him, making the bold heart of Claude 
feel at last that an Alpine snow-storm was no sport. 

On he struggled; but there was no appearance 
of the hollow. According to his expectations he 
OQght to haye reached it long before this. Had he 
got too near the edge of the plateau, helow the point 
where the hollow ran itself out in the level of the Alp ? 
If so, he was close upon the précipices of the Tnimle- 
ten Thaï, and there was inévitable destruction. 

He looked at his watch. His sensations had moved 
faster than its hands. He had been an hour in going 
from the site of the écho to the point where he tumed 
back ; he had been onlj thirtj-two minutes as yet on 
his retnm. So on again he plunged through snow com- 
ing down from above/and snow dnfting up from below, 
strong in youthfulvigour and hopefiilness. Every few 
minutes he consulted his watch. The minute-hand 
seemed to moye yery slowly; but the knowledge of 
its real accuracj checked any recurring uneasiness at 
the non-appearance of the hollow. At last, when for 
the twentieth time he had replaced the watch in his 
fob, he came upon a rapid descent. It was eyidently 
what he sought. But where was the chalet P Higher 
up, or lower down ? 

Claude remembered, on his first crossing the Wen- 
gem Alp with a party of young G-ermans, old G-aspar 
had burried off from preparing their coffee to driye 
two young calves from the edge of the hollow, where 
it wound round a rising ground a hundred yards or so 
aboyé the chalet : Gaspar excused himself on his retum 
by saying "the place was very dangerous, for the 
sides were there high and quito précipitons." 

VOL. II. • H 
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The bank where Claude now stood was of no great 
élévation, and he could see as he descended into tiba 
hollow, that it manifestly grew more and more shal- 
low further down. He inferred th«;«fore that the châM 
lay up it. So npwards he waded, and with gréai 
difficolty ; for the wind had swept in vast maaaes of 
snow from the level of the Alp. Half an hour might 
haye passed in this toilsome progress, when he came 
upon a most satisfactory mark. A break in the 
line of bank on the one side sloped graduallj down 
into the bottom where he stood, and a corresponding 
break sloped as gradoally up through the line of 
bank on the other side. A tall, graj, weather-beaten 
pôle rose out of the snow on the top of either bank, 
just where each break began. Claude recognised 
the pôles, as marking the points where the mountain- 
track from Grindelwald crossed the hoUow, not fiftf 
yards from the chalet. 

With plunge upon plunge he forced his way up the 
left-hand slope. He reached the top of the bank ; • 
score more plunges brought him within sight of the ' 
chalet, through the storm which he was now agaii 
fEUïing. With his ejes straining upon that most wet 
come refuge, his foot, advanced for a fresh plunge^ 
struck against a something, over which the anow, 
caught by the obstruction, was rapidly drifbing. 

There was that in the sensation with which the foot 
met the object, that made Claude stop in his eager 
struggle to the chalet, and stoop to examine. In s 
moment he dropped his pôle, and lifting up a snow- 
covered mass in both arms, he forced his way to?7ards 
the chalet door. 
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**Mach'auf! Gaspar! Gleich! Mach'auf!" 

Bat his shouts were drowned in the roar of the 
blast. He put his lefb knee agaînst the door-jamb, 
lested bis burden upon it, and with his rigbt hand 
palled the latch. 

^Der tausend! " exclaimed the herdsman as Claude 
Bisaggered in, " Herr Englander ! But what is this P " 

"Some poor travèller's body. A boy's from the 
weight." 

"Hère, Herr, lay him on the bed. Himmel," 
cried the old herdsman, removing the cloak, '^Ein 
Madchen ! TJnd wîe wtinderschôn ! " 

" la she stiU alive ? " cried Claude, his own eyes too 
blinded for accurate perception in the sudden change 
from the white glare of the snow to the gloom of the 
chalet. 

The old man placed his rough hand on the fair fore- 
head, and then on the slender wrist : " O yes, no fear 
of that. Her skin is still warm, and her puise beats. 
She had not lain long, dépend upon it. Lend a hand, 
Herr, and we'll lay the matbress before the fire. 
There, that goes well. If we had only a few drops of 
hrannt-wein ; but four &t Hollanders drank my bottle 
dry this moming." 

" There is some cognac and water in my flask. We 
can warm that." 

" Good : there's the saucepan. l'il go to the shed 
for some more fuel." 

■ Gaspar quickly retumed with an annfal of logs. 
eiying as he entered, "The secret's out! There's 
Herzog, the young mule fix)m the Steinbeck at Lauter- 
bnrnnen, puUing away at the rack in the shed. I see 
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at once how it bas been. The lady was croBsing fron 
Lauterbrunnen. The storm caught them on the Alp. 
Sbe got separated from ber party, and wanderec 
about, till tired out, sbe dropped from ber saddle. Ah 
Herr, bad sbe bcen on old Gretcben's back tbis bac 
never bappened ! But Herzog, it seems, bas learai 
enougb in bis first summer, to know wbere be coule 
find sbelter for bimself and a moutbfîil of bay.*' 

A little bot cognac and.water was given. Tbis, anc 
tbe génial warmtb now diffused tbrougb tbe chalet 
gradually took effect. Tbe puise beat fuller. i 
sligbt flusb stole into tbe cbeek. It was tbe meresi 
tinge ; but it was tbere, and it deepened. Tbe pab 
disparted lips reddened and closed. Tbe torpid bish 
began to sbake off its letbargy. Tbe eyes opened aiu 
looked around ; at first bewildered, and then, as thd] 
vision grew stronger, with an anxious, alarmed, in 
quiring expression. 

Tbe young man bastened to relieve tbe apprehen 
sions arising with ber recovered consciousness : " Don* 
be afraid, lady, Otoà bas saved you." 

Sbe looked up at tbe speaker, fixed ber soft eja 
intently upon bis countenance, repeating bis word 
to berself, " God bas saved me ! *' and then, ai 
tbe fact became clear to ber mind, ber eyes wen 
upwards, and ber lips munnured words of devou 
tbankfulness. 

Afber a pause of some moments sbe turned to tb 
young man, and asked, " And you, sir, are you, unde 
God, my préserver? O, how my fatber will tbanl 
you!» 

Then, in maiden basbfulness, alarmed at ber owl 
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impassioned utterance, she dropped her eyes, and a 
deep blush criinsoned her cheeks. 

Claude hastened to remoTe her embarrassment hj 
introducing. honest Gaspar, and telling how it was he 
kad been providentially; led to where she laj. Gaspar 
prepared some cofifee, saying, '' There, gracions miss, 
diink that. There's nothing like it for putting in 
fresh life afber a chill or a fÎEÛnt. It beats cognac 
itself for that, out and out." 

Eefreshed and invigorated, the lady sat up. Hers 
was happily one of those healthy, elastic constitutions 
which quicklj recover from a temporary dépression. 
But as her bodilj strength retumed, her thoughts 
grew restless and fearfol. " What had become of her 
brother and the guide?" She shuddered at her 
hrother's possible fate. " He is so unfit to die !" her 
heart whispered to itself. 

Claude and the herdsman said much to comfort 

her. The brother, it appeared, was on Gretchen, 

and next to the guide. Gaspar was certain the old 

mule would make her way back through any storm. 

"Had she not crossed and recrossed the Alp scores of 

times every summer for the last fifteen years ? The 

guide, the short, broad-set man she described, with 

black hair, and a scar on his Içfb cheek, was Gottfried 

Mûller ; and who ever knew Gottfried Mûller at fault 

in tempest or danger? Why, he'd find his way 

blindfold over every mountain pass in the Oberland." 

Somewhat calmed by thèse assurances, the young 

maiden sat silently gazing into the fire. As the bright 

blaze shone full upon her face, Claude for the first 

iîme ventored to take a stedfast look. It was, indeed, 
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very lovely. He cared not to analyze this loveliâeas 
into separate features. It was the singular sweefc- 
ness of the whole countenance that stole so BofÛj, 
and yet so powerfiiUy, into his heart. And yet thèse 
features were separately very beautifîil. The head 
rose arching above the open brow. The bright hair 
hung in dark-brown masses on either side of the 
fair forehead, shading a slightly rounded cheek. The 
mouth was small, the lips fine, with an expression ai 
gentle kindliness, which glistened too in the Lurge, |i 
sofb, hazel eye. Her complexion was dear, and there 
was about the whole countenance an air of inexpres- 
sible purity. 

The old herdsman sat munching a pièce of bread 
and cheese in a corner. He cast a look every now 
and then upon his guests ;— the maiden absorbed ia 
her own reflections, with her eyes bent motionless on 
the blazing legs, unconscious of observation; the 
young man now timidly fixing on the lovely fece s 
gaze of intense admiration, now hastily withdrawing 
it, lest perchance she might tum and observe him, 
and be distressed or displeased. Old (Jaspar finisbed 
his meal and his inferences with a slight nod and a 
significant smile, rose and opened the shutter of the 
little window-hole by the door, and looked out upon 
the Alp. The noise of this movement roused his 
inmates from their rêveries. The lady, suddenly look- 
ing up, inquired eagerly whether it were not possible 
to set out. 

"Listen how the wind howls round the chalet," 
replied Claude. " Nothing but the heavy stones on 
the roof keeps it from tearing up the shingles ; and 
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jhispar says the snow îs still falling tliicklj, though 
it bas clianged to large, soft flakes. We must wait 
tîU the wind has gone down, and the snow has not 
onlj ceased to fall, but has become hard enough 
Tinder the night's frost to bear our footsteps." 

To while awaj the manj hours that followed 
Claude narrated bis adventures among the moun- 
tains ; amongst others bis discovery of the curious 
ecbo in the rocks below the chalet, which gave back 
lus words in the Toice of a collège fnend. 

Quick as lightning bis fair auditor caught at the 
inference. " Collège friend ! Then he is a man of 
éducation, and a gentleman in fact aswell as in 
manner." This pleased her greatly. She knew not 
wby, but it pleased her greatly. And she Hstened 
witb increasing interest to bis lively sketches of 
chamois bunts, and singular customs, and magnificent 
scenery. The two young people found their prolonged 
Btay by the chalet fire far indeed â*om wearisome. 

At last Gaspar pronounced the descent to G-rin- 
delwald practicable. He placed an axe in his belt, 
took a rifle from a corner, saying to Claude, •* Tour 
friend Klaus caught two bear-cubs yesterday, 
thougb he missed the old dam, and is off to Berne 
for the govemment reward. Now likely enough she 
may be roaming about after them, and l'd rather 
meet her witb my bûchse in my hand than my 
Alpenstock." 

"l'U be glad of it though, Gaspar j for I shall 
Bcarcely find my own pôle again in the snow-drift out- 
side." 

The lady was seated on Herzog, wrapped not only 
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in her own doak, but in a blanket &om Gaspar'slMd 
besides. 

^ You can tbiow it gS, gmcionB miss, if yon find it 
too hot. Bat I gaess jou never crossed the Wengem 
Alp bj night in a shaip frost before." 

The air was stiU and dear. The yiew, lighted up 
bj the sQyeij light of the moon, indescribably beau- 
iîîaL Sight in front of the chalet the Jung Praurose 
in silent majesly fiir up into the dondless, star-strewed 
heayen, her predpioes and anowa wonderfnlly dis- 
tinct. Around was spiead an intenninable waste, 
white and gUstening. 

Glande led the mul^ and as th^ passed, he pointed 
out to his companion the spot wheie ahe had fallen. 
She looked down with a shndder on the deep, oold 
snow. 

It was far into moming, wh»i Glande lifted the 
ladj, completelj exhausted, firom the saddle at the 
door of the Adler. A gentle pressure of the hand, 
and a faintlj spoken '^ G^kkL night, sir, I will thank jou 
better to-morrow/' made his heari; beat with a strange 
jojfulness. A messenger on horseback was de- 
spatched hj the carnage-road to Interlachen with 
tidings of her safety; and Glande threw himsel^ 
clothes and ail, npon his bed. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE BESCUE. 



A YOTJKa man of fiye or six and twenty leant against 
a ndl-fence near the inn at Grindelwald, his back to 
the Mettenberg and its lower glacier, already in the 
aftemoon shade. His face was handsome, but there 
was a disagreeable air of harsh, pétulant, supercilious 
Belf-willedness about it. At méditative intervais his 
cigar sent forth a jet of white smoke into the clear, 
bright atmosphère. 

" I must get rid of this fellow," ran his thoughts, 
^ or tbat girl will make a fool of herself. As far as I 
can discover from her account, and the youth seems 
to hâve been wonderfuUy communicative for a first 
meeting, he is some unfledged parson; and really I 
hâve no particular inclination to hâve a starveling 
corate for a brother-in-law, with a rusty gown and a 
few fîisty old books for his fortune. Well, I think I 
can set him off ; at any rate, l'il take good care she 
sees no more of him." 

He dropped the end of his cigar, walked back to the 
inn, and bid the waiter " show him up to the gentle- 
man who accompanied the lady from the Wengem Alp 
last night." 

Before Claude had time to shake off his sleep at tho 
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waiter*8 knock, and jnmp finom the bed, the uncere- 
moniouB étranger was in the room. With an im- 
pertinent stare he ejed Claude firom head to foot, as 
he stood scarcely half awake before him in his coarse 
weather-stained blouse, with hair unkempt, and beard 
of two dajB* growth. 

^ You are the person, I understand, who aasisted a 
peasant in oonducting mj aster firom the mountain 
yesterdaj ?" 

*' Yes, sir. I hope tiie ladj bas not soffered firom 
her exposure and fiitigue." 

'' The ladj, sir, is weQ enough. I baye called to 
discharge an obligation, which, I présume, you think 
her fiumly owe you." 

<< dear no ! I am only too happy in having been 
able to help in her presemttion?' 

^'That is ail very fine. But betwixt persons so 
widely apart in social position, as I oonceive the case 
to be hère," — a contemptuous glance at Claude's ap- 
pearance added a disagreeable emphasis to the words, 
— '* it is désirable not to leaye even the shadow of a 
claim unrequited. Name your own terms therefi)re. 
What shall it be? Don't be afraid to speak ont. 
We are wealthy, and can afford to be Uberal." 

The blood mounted to the young De Yesci's cheeks 
as he answered, '* My appearance, I dare say, is shabby 
enough ; though young men in gênerai don't corne to 
the Alps to dress smartly. However, I acknowledge 
I am not rich. But what right bave you, sir, to sup- 
pose me mean as well as poor?" 

" Hoity-toity ! my good fellow. Don't flare up in 
this fashion. Let us understand each other. You bave 
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done us a service, and I offer to repay that service in 

the waj I thought best suited to your drcumstances. 
If that waj is not to your taste, so and good. What 
is it you would like better ?" 

**Nothing, sir. . Whatever service under Providence 
I may hâve rendered, the reward came with it. Such 
thmgs," added Claude proudly, " are not bought and 
fiold among gentlemen." 

" Grentlemen !" cried the intruder, chafing already 
ai; the manly bearing with which his coarse imper- 
tinence was met, and now, at the supposed insinuation, 
itterly unable to control himself. *'Tou impudent 
mppy, I see what you are aiming at ! There, fellow, 
ake your pay, and be off with you and your folly." 
le flung a pocket-book on the table, and walked out 
f the room, white with angry passion. 

Claude, stung to the quick by this outburst of inso- 
9nce, made not the less galHng by the hint at the 
lopelessness of his nascent attachment, sprang to the 
loor, and, without seeing or heeding where it went, 
hrew the pocket-book down stairs after him with ail 
lis force. The stranger had stopped and tumed his 
yes upwards when he heard Claude's step on the 
inding-place. The pocket-book struck him full on 
he mouth. His face flushed like fire, and he made a 
dovement as if about to rush up stairs again ; but, 
hecking himself, he picked up the book, and, mutter- 
ag between his teeth, " K ever I hâve the chance l'il 
lake you smart for this, you beggar!" continued his 
ray down to his sister's room. 

Claude's outraged feelings were still in a blaze, 
'hen the waiter put a note into his hands. He read 
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it, tore it into a dozen pièces, in a vehemeiice of émo- 
tion which would bave delighted the writer. The 
hreakÙLst jost brought in was left untasted : he flong 
on Lis knapsack, hurried down stairs, paid bis bill, and 
was off towards tbe Scbeideck at a pace, wbicb as- 
tonisbed a partj of sedate Suabian travellers past wboifl 
be brusbed. Hour after bour be continued bis impe- 
tuous walk. He tumed aside neitber to tbe azuré 
rifbs of tbe Bosenlaui Glacier nor to tbe tbunderîng 
falls of tbe Beicbenbacb. Meyringen, tbe osual resting- 
place, was near, and nigbt was coming on, but be 
dasbed, at tbe junction of tbe two roads, into tbe one 
up tbe Valley of Oberbasli ; neyçr slackening bis steps 
until darkness compelled bim to enter tbe village inn 
of Ghittannen. 

Next moming be was up before daybreak, crossed 
the Gnmsel to tbe glacier of tbe Ebone, and, tuming 
to the rîght, foUowed tbe young stream down its bare 
and rugged valley to Viescb. 

Tbe severe exercise of thèse two days bad calmed 
the uproar of thougbt and feeling. He could now 
look back with comparative composure upon tbe nigbt 
of the Wengem Alp, and the cruel insolence of tbe 
brother tbe next aftemoon. "It is just as well," 
good sensé wbispered, " that be was so outrageously 
impertinent. Tbe gulf fixed between you by tbeir 
wealth and your poverty would bave been precisely as 
wide bad he been ever so civil, and any furtber inter- 
course could only bave made the final séparation more 
painful. An impracticable attachment is best nipped 
in the bud. So farewell to romance, and on to Monte 
Kosa.'* 
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An easyday earried him down to Yisp, and the next 
iftemoon. tsaw him a guest of the parish priest of Saas, 
ia Sosa Tbal, a coarse, fat, dirtj man in a greasy sou- 
tme. Claude inspected with curiosity the store-room 
of his host in the high-pitched roof of his wooden 
pipesbytery. There hnng from the rafters, as ingrédients 
ht his winter's soup, black, dried joints of chamois 
mâf miitton, and several marmots whole. Some of 
^ese joints were seYeral years old, the flesh inside 
haAdng and cutting like mahogany, under the penknife. 

According to the Priest's account, such were the 
pecnliar antiseptic properties of the atmosphère here- 
abouts, that méat was pretty nearly imperish- 
able; and yet his description of their climate was, 
^Neon monate winter und drei monate schlechtea 
wefcter." 

He spoke àiso of a cave on the mountain decliyity, 
where a perpétuai curr^t of air flowed through a 
aieviœ in its side, of such a marvellous nature, that 
iDeat exposed to its influence retained its freshness to 
m indefinite time. His curate was going next week 
to a marriage at Brieg, and would take with him for 
ihe wedding-dinner a saddle of mutton that had been 
m the cave since April, and was '^ as sweet and good 
10 the day it was killed, only deliciously tender.*' 

The host himself was a study : — the contrast of his 
fulgar, undeanly ignorance as a man, with his lofby 
aamimptions as a Priest among the simple people of 
Hiis secluded spot; the détails he gave about his 
parishioners and his tithe difficulties ; his jealous com- 
plttintsagainst hispopular Curate — who justthen passed 
)efore the window, a good-looking young man, with a 
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meny eye and rosy cheek — as fiur too fond of wine 
and cards and gossip and gaddings down to the great 
world of the Ehone Thaï, — ail this for a while wai 
amusing enough, as a peep into a new phase of life. 

At length, wearied with a long complicated storj 
touching the claim the incumbent of Saas had to the 
tithe of ail calyes that came into the world on a cer- 
tain Alp, which one Hans GiLnsherdschen was now 
sacrilegiouslj resisting, — Claude contrived civiUy to 
slip away, and sauntered down to the brook. He crossed 
a wooden bridge, and followed a path through the pine 
forest that clothed the opposite hill. Half-waj up be 
reached a small rustic chapel, and sat down on abenck 
outside overlooking the narrow vale, now at a great 
depth below. A young man in a suit of coarse doth, 
but bespeaking in its eut a lowland tailor, and weaiing 
a pair of large spectacles set in a hom frame, dimbed 
slo\fly up the path, silently bowed to the stranger, 
and went into the chapel. He crossed himself befoie 
an image of the Yirgîn, knelt, rapidly murmured over 
certain prayers, arose, crossed himself again, and came 
ont. Finding by the answer to his now . spoken 
" Guten Abend " that Claude knew G^rman, the 
young man entered into conversation. 

He was the son of peasant parents in the littie 
village of Feet, over the top of the hill above them, 
and was now at home for the vacation ûrom the semi- 
nary of Sitten, or Sion, the chief town of the canton, 
where he was studying for the priesthood. He had 
just been through a course of controversial theology, 
and, discovering Claude was not a Bomanist, began 
eagerly to ply him with his newly-acquired réfutation! 
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of heresy. Claude fàirly acknowledged that he had 
as jet read neither Fathers nor Schoolmen ; and, as 
one untrained and unprepared to do justice to such 
high and awûil subjects, would fain bave declined the 
oontest. This woidd not satisfy the young polemic 
of Eeet. He denouneed and taunted and triumphed, 
espedally in tbe matter of tbe Blessed Virgin, before 
whose image be had just knelt and prayed, that 
Claude waa constrained to say sometbing in self- 
defence. 
" Tou bave a Qreek Testament P" 
"Tes, but I do not know Greek enougb to read it 
easily." 

** We must be content then witb the Vulgate Latin, 
thougb that is not so satisfactory. New will you take 
aa opportunity to write down in order ail the New 
Testament tells us of the Blessed Yirgin Mary p " 
« Teiy well. Wbat next P " 
'' Compare wbat Grod bas thus declared witb wbat 
the Cburch of £ome teacbes. See, wbether it is not 
precisely as if God, foreseeing this very teacbing, had 
taken spécial care to prevent it, if men would but 
let bis Word check their inventions." 

" See, bow seldom the Blessed Virgin is mentioned 
67en in the Gospels, and wbere mentioned, it is only 
when, as it were, of necessity ; and not only so, but now 
to be reproved, now to bave it said that to be Christ's 
tme disciple is to be as near to Him as bis motber ; 
or, ftirther still, that to be Cbrist's true disciple brings 
witb it a blessedness greater tban the blessedness of 
merely being bis motber. Wbat indication in ail this 
of provident care to prevent the undue exaltation of 

I 2 
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her matemity ! Nay, as if to show how unimportant 
the Lord's human mother is, beyond the fact of her 
Virgin matemity, in the scheme of salvation, hep veiy 
yirginiiy — so emphatically marked in prophecy and in 
statement up to the Lord's birth — is thenceforth left 
imasserted, or rather, as far as dépends upon the 
terms of the "Scripture notices, the reverse would be 
impHed. 

** In the Acts of the Apostles, again, the Blessed 
Virgin is mentioned but once, and that incidentally 
and promiscuously, ' With the women^ and Mary the 
mother of Jésus, cmd with his hrethren,^ 

"As for the rest of the New Testament — Paul, 
James, Peter, Jude, and John, — reaching on to the 
end of the first century, — in ail their twenty-one Epifr 
tles never once mention the mother of the Lord. 

« How striking is this profound silence in contrast 
with the doctrine and the practice of the Church ci 
Borne, and how 'signifîcant ! The Christianity of the 
Apostles, direct and fresh from the Fountain-head of 
truth, utterly ignores the Virgin as an object of feith 
and intercession. They do not even name her. Whilsfe 
in the Christianity of the Church of Eome the Virgin iB 
every where and every thing. Her image is in eveiy 
church, oratory, and house ; her intercession unceaa- 
ingly invoked as, to say the least, the chan/nel of aU 
grâce. — No, do not say one word, until you hâve writ- 
ten out and studied, on your knees before Gk)d, what 
your Testament says about the Blessed Virgin ; theo 
— ^here is my address on this card — if you are so in* 
dined, tell me by letter the resuit." 

^ Very well, Herr, be it so ; but as you appeal se 
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Qnfidentlj to Scripture, what can be plains than the 
•criptiire^asseridon of the great doctrine of Transub- 
tantiation J ' Soo est corpus mewm ! * This is my 
H)^* What hâve you to saytothatP" demanded 
he joung seminarist with an air of défiance. 

Claude quietly asked, 

" Our Lord's words must mean what i8 true ?" 

" It were blasphemy to doubt it.*' 

"Is the Lord's body a real body ?" 

" To be sure." 

"It has, therefore, the properties of a real body ?" 

" Of course." 

" Can a real body be in two places at once ? Could 
}iir Lord's body, when^e said those words, be reclin- 
ng on the couch, and yet be in his own hand, at the 
«me moment ? " 

"Ah ! you are forgetting that the présence of the 
[lOrd's body in the sacrament of the altar is a mystery, 
m)ught by God's almighty power." 

" "Will a mystery cover a felsity ? or will Gfod use 
lis ahnighty power to work an untruth ?" 

"Gottbewahre!" 

" Then, hearken. I was sitting last winter in my col- 
^ room by the fire : a young student sat near me. 
Te were discussing some sceptical objections which he 
id caught from a set of infidel companions. Suddenly 
3 grasped the poker, and striking a blo w in. the air with 
» triumphantly exclaimed, 'There! can God make 
lat blow «»struck?' — 'No.' — *How then can He be 
hfmghty?^ — I answered, *Is God all-true?^ — *Why, 
« ; He must be so to be God at ail.' — * Would not 
make that blow «mstruck be to make an t^truth ? ' 
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— 'Ah! aoîtwould!* liec(Hile8aed,a8ifqiiite8arprised, 
after a pause. — * Can, then, the àU^me Grod make aa 
tmtrath ?* — ^ No.* — * So theai your mightjr difficnlty 
tarns out to be that "^ Grod cannot He!"' — Do yoa 
think I answefed rightlT ? " 

^ It seema ao : bat what then ?" 

" Whj, tiiat to say the Lord'a bo^ ia a redl body , 
and jet that it can be in heaven àbove and upon ten 
thonaan^ altars on eartb beneath ai once — ^that (mey 
single, selfâame, real bodj, * bones and sineway' aa jour 
Choich déclares — is simplj to assert in tbe aame bieath 
thatit ifaiealbodjand thatitisno^arealbody. And \ 
no leoonrse to tbe almig^tinesa of Qtoà can leacue 
tbe assertion firom untruthfulneas : for Gk>d'8 almigbti- 
nesscannotmakeabodytobe atone and tbe sametime - 
a bodj and not abodj ; inasmacb as tbe almigbtineBS of ' 
tbe God of Trutb can no more work an tuttrotb than 
tbe almigbtiness of tbe Grod of Justice can woik an 
titjustice. Dépend upon it, sir, you must eitber give 
up tbe reality of tbe Lord'a body or Tranaubstanr 
tiation." 

Tbe young tbeologian of Sitten seemed puzzled for 
an immédiate answer, and somewbat nettled. Claude 
took adyantage of tbe pause to deprecate furtber dis- 
cussion. '* Let us dimb tbe bill and see your natdfe 
yillage." 

A few bouses, crowded togetber as if for sbelter, 
with weatber-beaten walls of soHd pine trunks, and 
dark-gray sbingle roofs, weigbted against tbe fuiy of 
tbe winds witb beavy moss-covered stones, — stood ia 
an amphithéâtre of green pasture. Bebind rose a 
lofly curve of rugged snow-capped rocks ; a glacier 
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rolled its enormous masses of ice down a wide rent in 
&eir centre, quite into the level of the pasture ground, 
md a'precipitous mountain shot up into the elouds at 
either end of the wall of rock, like a huge bastion. 

"This is beautiful !" exelaimed Claude to an aged 
peasant who had stopped, with a loaded basket on his 
back, to sainte the first Englishman ever seen at Eeet. 
"It may be, Herr," he replied with a melaneholy 
Bmile, " but rock and gletscher grow neither grass nor 
oom." 

Next moming Claude walked along the upper 
ralley to the chalets at Almagell. A herdsman guided 
liim up the curions pass of the Moro to that mag- 
uficent burst upon Monte Eosa &om its summit, 
irith the village of Macugnaga, like a little cluster of 
^k dots, in the green basin sixthousand feet below. 

flere he obtained shelter for the night in the house 
if a little cripple, who professed to hâve lived cook nt 
Cyons. The landlord's skill mighfc be great, but there 
raa scanty material for its exercise: this out-of- 
he-world hoUow fumished nothing beyond potatoes 
Buieggs. 

But Claude's investigations next moming found 
prions révélations amongst the peaks and glaciers 
if Monte Bosa. Day after day he sallied forth 
t the dawn with a provision of the hard, flinty bread 
baked hère once a year), to be moistened into 
oftness at some pure, cool mountain spring. He 
stumed in the evening, after his fourteen hours of 
arambling and enjoyment, amidst rock and snow 
ad ice, to his supper of potatoes and milk, and his 
istling bedof beech-leaves, in a chamber of rough log 
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walls, with a Itttle unglazed hole at one eaid for a 
wîndow. He liked greatly the simple people afe the 
head of this Italian Tallej, with their honest Teatonic 
fàCBBy their Swiss dwellings, and G^armaii patoifli 
evidentlj the descendants of emigrants firom the 
northem side of Monte Moro. 

It was now time to move down towards Lago 
Maggiore, if the young traveller was to see any tfaiog 
of Italy within the limits of the Long Vacation. The 
little landlord heard of his departure with manifest 
répugnance, and conjured '^his cher numneur*^ not 
to think of it for a few more days at least. 

" Tidings had just corne in," he said, ** which made 
any attempt to pass down the yalley absolute mad- 
ness. Last month a band of desperadoes plundered 
the Milan diligence, and crossed the frontiers to 
escape the Austrian carbiniers. Thej lay hid for a 
while in Fiedmont, and then, on a sudden^ one darmg 
robbery after another was committed. Last week 
they had *the audacity to rob the Bishop of Novara 
on pilgrimage to YaraUo. Several bodies of carbiniers 
were in pursuit of them, and it was supposed they 
had taken refuge in the woods of the very Val 
Anzasca down which Monsieur was to travel. In 
fact, some peasants near Calasca had been stopped 
and maltreated the day before yesterday, no doubt by 
this very gang. Eor Monsieur to set out now would 
simply be wilfully to thrust his head à la gueule da 
loup." 

Claude put no great faith in the taie. There was, 
he fancied, something about it that looked like an 
endeavour to detain him i a suspicion which the sight 
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of Ms bill presently strengtlieiied ; the landlord was 
80 manifestly the rîcher for every day's stay. He 
began bis downward walk, therefore, without appréhen- 
sion, notwithstanding the ominous tone of the Httle 
man's valediction, " Le bon Dieu vous garde du mal! " 

Nothing can be more sudden and more striking 
than the transition, in passing from the uplandhoUow 
of Macugnaga into the valley of Anzasca. You step 
at once out of Germany into Italy : face, dress, lan- 
goage, manners, bouses are ail changed. Yet the 
Anzascans claim, and it is said with justice, Teutonic 
truthfulness and honesty. 

It was late in the aftemoon when Claude, now upon 
the great Simplon route, was rounding a woody corner, 
which bid the next reach of road before him. Just 
then bis ear caught a shrill scream : a confusion of 
Bounds foUowed. He ran forward. At the foot of a 
descent was a travelling carnage, standing in the 
nûddle of the highway, with a crowd and a hubbub 
around it. One postilion was stretched motionless 
under the horses. The other was struggling to regain 
bis feet ; bis bat off and the blood streaming over bis 
fiuîe. A number of ill-looking fellows were eagerly 
engaged, some prying into every réceptacle of the 
carriage inside and out, some forcing open portman- 
teauB, some rougbly examining the pockets of a gentle- 
man beld down on the ground. Close by, a trembling 
lady's-maid was giving up her purse and little oma- 
ments ; whilst a burly man-servant was laying about 
him in a throng of assailants, with no arms but bis 
fists, red in the face^ foaming at the mouth, vainly 
striving to force bis way towards a wooded hollow ou 
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the right of thé high road. Three masons, retuminj 
from their work on the bridge across the last streau 
were standing at no great distance from the fra^ 
quietly looking on. 

Ail this Claude saw at a glance. He saw toc, juc 

disappearing in the wooded hollow, the fluttering dree 

of a ladv half carried, half dragged along bj two mei 

followed by two others. Off went his knapsack an 

down he rushed. As he passed the masons he calle 

on them to help. They shrugged their shoulders an* 

stood still. He snatched a short, heavj hammer firoi 

the hand of one, and plunged into the hollow, furiousl; 

tearing his way through the thicket. In a fei 

moments he came up with the miscreants, and, with 

out a Word, brought the hammer down with vengefii 

force on the bare head of the hindmost — his cap luu 

been plucked off by a branch. A deep dent in tb 

seuil followed the blow, and the man fell, as if kil]e( 

outright. His nearest companion tumed to meet thi 

unexpected pursuer. Claude fiercely grasped him h] 

the throat with the left hand, pushed him back for tlu 

stroke, and smote him heavily on the left temple. Hi 

sank without a groan. Claude strode over him, aoi 

seized by the bottom of the jacket the nearest of thi 

two men, who were carrying the now swooning lady 

Claude raised his arm to strike. At that instant^ m 

the man beut his head aside from the blow, he caught 

a sight of her face lying back on the arm of the fore 

most bandit, deadly pale, the eyes closed,. the lon| 

tresses hanging loose and disordered. A cry escapec 

his lips-^it was the Iddy^of the Wengem Alp — and hii 

blow hung for a moment. It was the merest moment 
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but it gave the bandit, he had seîzed, time, by a back- 
lumded thrust, to drive his long knife into Claude's 
ezposed rîght aide. He fell forward, and the blood 
ipirted over his blouse. The villain tumed quickly 
lound to stoop and repeat his stab. The sharp crack 
of firearms in quick succession was heard from the 
load below. The man started and rushed to the skirts 
of the wpod. " The carbiniers ! " he shouted, running 
back. " Off with her watch, Giuseppe, and away ! " 

When the brother, accômpanied by the ofiScer of 
the carbiniers and half a dozen of his men, came to 
the spot, Claude was lying on his &ce senseless in a 
pool of blood, the hammer tightly grasped in his 
outstretched hand ; and, close by, the lady, still uncon- 
sdous. A cloak was fetched and spread on the 
ground; she was gently placed upon it, and borne 
carefully back by a couple of carbiniers to the carriage. 
As the brother was walking away, his eye fell care- 
lesaly on the body of the young Englishman. " Ah ! 
this must be the man Jackson spoke o^ as having 
darfced into the wood after the rôbbers : a wandering 
German student by his dress. He is still aliye, you 
say?" — ^The ofl&cer had bent dowji to examine. 
"Then I must leave him to your care. Luckily that 
lasti shot brought down from the bank the feUow mak- 
iag off with my dressing-case, for it happens to be my 

cash-box. So hère is the wherewithal to fee a doctor 

and nurse, and leave the poor fellow a trifle for him- 

self. Bonjour, Capitaine." 
" Corpo di Bacco ! " growled the old bronzed ofl&cer, 

buttoning up his uniform tightly over the deposit ; 

" he may be a milor and ti ;rich milor, but cooUy to 
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hand over to me tliis brave lad to lîve or die !— Bah ! 
Had they once got hep to the rocks, he might hâve 
whistled for his sister. Hère, two of you take up thafc 
wounded young foreigner ; but before we go, we miust 
finish his work for him." He pointed to the two 
bandits on the gpound, who were showing syroptoms 
of retuming animation. "We hâve living subjects 
enough below for the Boja*." 

* Hangman. 
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It was late in September, wlien Claude quitted tbe inn 
st Vogogna, pale and feeble still from bis wound, and 
perhaps still more so from its treatment by tbe old 
blundering yillage-barber surgeon. But, tbanks to bis 
good constitution, tbree weeks afterwards be entered 
the collège gâtes, witb tbe glow of bealtb once more 
on bis cbeek, tbougb sometbing still sobered tbe 
Tivacity of bis cbeerfulness. He was elected into a 
f ellowsbip at tbe October audit, and was at once ap- 
pointed by Dr. Minton Assistant Tutor. 

Tbe Cbristmas bolidays were spent at Beckside. 
His aunt listened to bis foreign adventures witb tbe 
ÎDterest of affection as well as of curiosity ; but some- 
W tbe storm on tbe Wengem Alp was never men- 
tioned, nor tbe bandits of tbe Simplon and bis wound. 
Tet tbese were predsely tbe two occurrences on 
^Ucb bis own memory cbiefly dwelt. And now came 
fréquent musings upon tbe once bigb name and wide 
possessions of bis family, mixed witb vague désire^ for 
fcheir recovery. " Were I but tbe De Vesci of Tbor- 
Jale, even tbat insolent brotber could not scom tbe 
iDiance ! " 

He examined tbe documents contained in tbe old 

TOL. n. K 
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chest. Hjb breast heaved and his look grew lof)y as 
he traced the long pedigree with ita endleaa ramifica- 
tions, ronning into matrimonial connexion with Eng- 
land's historical nobility. — '* Superdlious as he is, I 
question whether he can show a descent like mine ! ** 
It was well the same chest contained the évidence of 
his father's fruitless schemes, to recall him to the sober 
realities of his position. 

As the best presenrative against the illusions of 
imagination, under the influence of a deep thoug^ 
hopeless attachment, Claude aought on his retum to 
collège an increase of solid, serions occupation. He 
found it in the waj he above ail desired. 

The village parishes for many miles round Cam- 
bridge, with few exceptions, were in those days much 
neglected. The officiating dergyman was firequently 
the Fellow of a collège, who trotted over to his churoli 
on the Sunday moming, read the prayers with little 
dévotion, and then coldly delivered a short, dall 
sermon to hearers few and listless. Afber Service at 
his first church, he took his luncheon with the sqpire 
or a wealthy farmer, and rode on to his second churol^ 
where the same spiritless routine was repeated; and ' 
back he came to his dressing-gown, chop, aprioot-jam ^ 
tart, plate of nuts, and pint of port, enlivened by the 
pungent politics and bitter satire of his Sunday news- 
paper. As for weekly duty he knew of none, unless it 
was a wedding or a burial, which could not oonve- 
niently be crammed into the Sunday. Schools, attend- 
ance on the sick, except by spécial request, when a 
prayèr was formally read out of the Visitation Service, 
■ — were unthought of. 
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The people, meanwhile, were well enougli contented 
with their pastor. He was commonly a good-natured, 
easy man, spoke kindlj to ail, brought little présents 
to the children of his yillage hosts, bad a ready shilling 
for a broken leg or the loss of a cow, an^ gave an 
order on the collège buttery for a stoup of aie to every 
poor parishioner who called with a message. He, too, 
reaUy liked the Sunday's riding out. '' It was a plea- 
sant change firom collège, and did a man good." A chat 
with the squire about county news and poachers, or 
with the farmers about crops and cattle, had a ô*eshness 
in it afber a week of stde combination-room gossip. 
And then, there'was a sort of complacent conviction 
withal, that so great a Sunday's work — two full Ser- 
vices, besides Occasionals — for a bare seventy pounds a 
year,^ would snrely tell for something hereafter in 
faveur of a Senior Fellow, who could easily, if he chose, 
stay in collège, sleep late, and doze through St. 
Mary's. 

On the high road, a few miles irom Cambridge, 
a narrow lane tums off to the left. The eye can just 
diflcem through a groap of trees, some two hundred 
jards np this lane, an ancient church. The Living was 
one of three small vicarages held at this time by the 
Bame old clergyman, who resided in Cambridge. 

It was his practice to ride past the end of the lane 
erery Sunday about one o'clock, from the moming 
service at his fîrst church to the aftemoon service at 
his third church, three miles further on. If by any 
chance so many people were collected as to make 
omission of service too grossly indecorous — of lato 
yeani a thing that never happened — or if there was a 
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cbOd bronght for baptîsm, or a ooipee for interment, 
tlie derk stood in the middLe of the road, opposite the 
church jard gâte, and hoisted his hat on a stick as the 
signal, and the vicar's horse was reluctantlj tamed up 
the hme, Otherwise Sundaj passed after Sandaj for 
months together, and the door of the chordi was never 
opened. 

Two of the three fiumers in the parish, afber Yaînlj 
remonstrating with their yicar, had for years songht 
public worship in the Independent chapel at Md- 
boume. The third, vowing " he'd never go ont of his 
own pansh for what he paid tithe to hare in it/' saun- 
tered throngh his fields, if the Sundaj was fine ; if wet, 
sat in his arm-chair, read the Cambridge Chronide, 
smoked, and slept. The labourers aoquiesced in their 
churchless Sundays with stolid indifférence. Thej lay 
late in bed, and when up lounged about in their dirty 
workdaj dothes, or sotted in the beer-shop as long as 
monej or crédit lasted. 

In one of his walks Claude had diverged firom the higb 
road to see what the architectural détails of this church 
might be. Its forlom aspect shocked him, and its 
churchjard rank with nettles. He questioned a la- 
bourer at work upon an adjoining hedge, and was 
shocked still more hj his account of their clergyman*s 
négligence. 

Claude had recentlj been ordained on his Fellow- 
ship ; and that very evening, through the intervention 
of a brother-Fellow, who was a sort of cousin to the old 
vicar, his offer to undertake the curacy of the pansh 
without stipend or surplice fées (the last a spécial 
stipulation) was accepted. 
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On the first Sunday the congrégation consîsted of 
thiee in the morning and five in the aftemoon. They 
Bat gapingand staring through the service, as if présent 
for the first time at the célébration of some unintelli- 
gible mjsteries. 

An investigation into the state of the parish con* 
firmed Claude's worst forebodings. Kot one labourer 
oould read the easiest verse in the Bible intelligibly. 
!nie majoritj did not know a letter of the alphabet. 
Theîr wives were ail just as ignorant, with the excep- 
,tion of three or four, who had married into the place 
out of other parishes. Their children were ail growing 
up in the ignorance of their parents. 

But this book-ignorance was not the worst. The 
utter lack of ail religions knowledge was something 
frightftil, accompanied in a more than ordinarj degree 
hy that intempérance in drink amongst the men, 
and that disregard of purity in both sexes, provided 
marriage onlj foUowed, which are still foui blots on 
Bogland's rural population. 

The joung curate saw that, tmtil public opinion was 
ehanged, no général improvement could be expected. 
Bnmkenness would still be no disgrâce, and unchastitj, 
within certain conventional limits, a mère venial trans- 
gression. 

To effect this change of public opinion in a hoàj of 
several hundred persons, who had grown up and 
were inveterately rooted in thèse lax notions and evil 
habits, was beyond any remedj, he felt, except Grod's 
extraordinary grâce. Individuals his teaching might 
couvert to a better mind and practice; but a few, 
separate, iaolated individuals do not form public 
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opinion in tbemselves, and must be verj long m 
thoroughlj leavening the corrupt mass around them. 
His hope, therefore, for the gênerai and permanent 
reformation of the parish, laj in the children of the 
parish, and upon them he set to work. 

His congrégation had consid^bly increased befoio 
the first Conmiunion Sunday, but three only of the 
congrégation remained for the sacrament. One of 
the three was a respectable middle-aged person in 
widow's weeds, of promising countenance and deyout 
behaviour. Claude called at her cottage, and found 
she could read well, write legibly, and was skiHul 
with her needle ; and Mrs. Palthful was glad to eke ont 
a scanty annuity hj undertaking the charge of the 
school which Claude now started. , 

To the day-school, carried on for the présent in 
an old bam, a Sundaj-school was added. This school 
rapidly overflowed from the bam into the church, 
and there was great diffîculty in obtaining compétent 
teachers. By degrees fîrst one farmer, and then the 
others (they had aJl three now become pretty regular 
attendants at their parish church) yielded to their 
young curate*s entreaties, and allowed their grown- 
up sons and daughters to attend. The sister of the 
village carpenter, a délicate, thoughtful young woman, 
also came, and so at last did the carpenter himsel^ 
with a steady, intelligent lad, his apprentice. Even 
the précise old lady of the Willows, though hitherto 
a bitter Dissenter, declared ** so good a minister should 
not be stopped for want of means/' and sent hîm a 
five-pound note by her gardener; a well-disposed 
Churchman, with reading above his station. 
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Claude took great pains wîth thèse SuQday-school 
teachers ; for upon tbem, under God, the success of 
liia scliool depended. He knew well that in ail 
leligîous instruction the main aim should be to bring 
heart to heart. The mère répétition of so many 
words, the stumbling through a chapter in the Tes- 
tament, the rattling over a eollect, or the sing-song 
récitation of a hymn, could never plant in the 
eliild's heart the fear and love of God. He laboured 
to impress this upon his schoolmistress and bis young 
teachers. He urged tbem not to look to the quantity 
read or leamt, to be content rather with few book- 
lessons, and those short and thoroughly understood, 
and try to make tbem heart-lesaons by an eamest 
application from their own lips. 

" Look upon the children in your class," he coun- 
selled, " with the Saviour's eye : * Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven ;' and let your great aim be to 
Work among them in the spirit of his command : 
*8uffer the Httle children to cotne v/nto me^ Once 
let their young soûls leam to know and to love the 
Lord as their living, ever-present Saviour, and the 
great start is secured for heaven." 

He conjured them, above ail, to cultivate a fervent 
piety in their own soûls as the bert qualification for 
communicating religion to others. " It is hard," he 
woald say, "to kindle a fire with an t^nlighted 
inatch." 

In the day-school lessons the main point he insisted 
npon was the Eeading. Clear, distinct, intelligent 
reading was to be the great instrument for the child's 
future aelf-improvement ; anjd not only so, but for the 
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chfld*8 nflefolne» to otfaas : the ignomt parents afe 
home in the fint instance. 

""SiuJl I read to joo, White?" he had said œie 
day to a labomer d^ring of heait-diaeaae. ** O yes, 
sir! please do. Mj wife, poor thing, tiîes to read 
me a bit now and then; bot she doea momble and 
jumble sOy I cannot make ît ont. It onlj botiiera mj 
head ; and it does Tex me ao to think that thero ïk 
is, andyet I cannot get at it. Bat when jfo« read me 
a chuter, sir, it aU oomea ont stnight-on-^idy so 
plain and beantifiil!" 

TJntil he had reared np in his school a company ci 
compétent Beaders, Chuide songfat ont in his paririi the 
yerj few who conld read so as to be nnderstood, and 
enlisted them in the serfioe of the sid^ and the aged ; 
and of the young and healthy too, who were wiÛing 
to listen. He tried to snpply thèse, his pnblic read- 
ers, with two or three snitable books in addition to 
the Bible imd Frayer Book ; short works npon the 
great points of ffdth and dnty, written in brief 
sentences and racy English, dear in arrangement 
and plain in stotement; above ail, full of life and 
heartiness; something to înterest sluggish nnder-- 
standings, enlighten minds not only ignorant but 
nnapt, and to sti^ np slombering soûls. He looked 
about with little suoeess for what he wanted. There 
was dull good sensé enough in the religions works 
then published for the poor, — ^prosy essays and life- 
less biographies, — but scarcely a page fitted for the 
English labourer. Claude was therefore compelled to 
compose tracts for his own purpose ; and, aware how 
much more effective with the uneducated narrative is 
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iban any tliing abstractedly didactic, he convejed 
nnch of tbe mstruction he wished to give, in tbe form 
)f short liyes and stories, written wîth ail the fresh- 
ness and graphie power he possessed. 

One thing about bis school, as it went on, caused 
bhn much concem. The girls were in gênerai 
edlowed to remain- in steady attendance ; but the in- 
stant tbe boys could eam eighteen pence a week on 
)ibe farm, they were taken away ; before they could 
spell through an easy lesson, and with the merest 
beginnings of religions knowledge in their minds. 
Erom that time their lives were to be spent amidst 
the ignorance and pro£aneness of the elder labourers, 
their faults rebuked with an oath, their reward a 
draught fi*oin the beer-jug : what little they had leamt 
afc school to be speedily forgotten, and they lefb to 
grow up into manhood as ignorant and imgodly as 
their fathers. 

The only palliative Claude could devise for this 
frightful evil was to open an evening-school — he 
walked over to it after collège chapel — and to secure 
hj every inducement in bis power the regular attend- 
ance of its scholars twice every Sunday at Sunday- 
Bchool and church. This evening-school was indeed 
xnade so popular by the exhibition of large coloured 
engravings and Claude's happy knack in blending 
amusement with instruction, that in three months, 
besides the boys, many of the young men were 
Dumbered among bis scholars, and even labourers of 
&rty and fifty came, anxious to leam to read. 

TTnwearied too were bis attentions to the sick and 
aged ; and hère next to bis schools — in immédiate, 
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manifest efkct fiur before his schoola — were his en- 
deavoure rewaided. There is no swakening of tfae 
soiil like a dangerous illness, no stûnnlant in the 
acquisition of leligious knowledge like near yiewB of 
etemity. 

Ail thifl woik "was ciowned hy the Snndaj ■e^ 
Yices. There his great object was, aa in the piajen 
to lift up hÎB own heart to Gk)d, ao in the smnon t9 
find hÎB waj to the hearts of his heaiers. Hapot 
aside ail words and modes of ezpiessiony — ^whidi, 
however natuiallj thej maj rise to literaiy lipi^ 
are unintelligible to the ean of the poor, — and poimd 
forth his fervent thonghts imd feelings in the simplesl 
langoage. ^The Buccessfîil preacher in a yillage 
church," he affîrmed, ^ mnst ignore at least half hii 
dictionary!" 

His £une soon spread, and manj came from tfae 
neighbouring panshes, Dissenters as well aa Chaidi 
people, toi on a summer's Sundaj aftemoon tfae 
chnrch was crowded to the poreh. Yet the more 
critical were net altogether satisfied with his sermaoB. 
Some maîntained that Mr. Yesey was little better 
than a Papist, because he ofken spoke of ** Hofy 
baptism," and taught it was a real Sacrament, witii 
an inward grâce, and would net baptize eut of the 
white basin in the font, but would haye the wator 
put into the shabbj old font itself. Others suspected 
^'he was bat a corert Methodist after ail; for lie 
was never donc preaching about &ith and sanctifica- 
tion and Christ Jésus." Nerertheless *' the oommon 
people heard him gladlj." 

To a supeificial observer Claude's sucoesa in the 
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parîsh might hâve seemed âur from equal to his ezer- 
tîonSy eyen after tbose ezertions had been continued 
with increasiiig zeal for two whole years. The beer- 
shops had still customers in abondance ; and dîsgrace- 
fîil dificlosures still preceded many a marnage, with a 
rtrange indifférence to the guilt. 

But the young curate's hibours were not fruitless. 
From time to time one torpid soûl after another was 
■tirred up, some by his serinons, others, and the 
greater part, by his teaching and prayers during severe 
and lengthened illness ; until the Holy Table rail on 
Sacrament Sundays was filled with successive rows of 
doYOut communicants. And then over and above 
thèse actual conversions, the foundation was laid for 
great future good. The people no longer lived and 
died in stupid ignorance. There was now head-lniow' 
ledge ready to become hettrt-îeeMagy whenever a star- 
tling accident or dangerous sickness, or any other 
cause in Gk)d's providence and grâce, roused the soûl 
to be up and doing for etemity. 

Then, again, in the schools the seed of good was 
(bûfy sowing. The young intellect might be obtuse 
tnd the mind as yet heedless, still this incessant drop- 
ping of holy truths day after day for the seven cr 
«gbt years of schooling on the impressible nature of 
«iildhoodmustinevitably produce its effects, upon the 
whole and in the end. The présent génération of 
children now in the schools would in mature âge form 
1 very différent génération from their parents — in 
knowledge, in principles, and in tastes. And how 
would ail this tell upon their children, especially where 
the advantages of a godly home were added to the 
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benefits of a Christian school ! Hère was a prospect 
tBat made the young ciirate*8 heart bnm within bim, 
and sent him a&esb to his parish work with redouUad 
eagemess. 

Claude himself in after life was persuaded, tbat had 
• he pra^ed more, his success would haye been greate. 
He then saw, tbat in the ardour of his youtbful eneigf 
he had sought bis parisbioners' good in toc little de- 
pendence upon Gk)d, and too mueb bj the mère foioe 
of his own exertions. — '' I worked bard, certainlj ; but 
I did net sufficiently remember tbat I was a mère in- 
strument in it ail, utterlj powerless for anj spiritual 
effect, unless in Gk)d's band. I belieyed tbis thedo- 
gically no doubt, and I went upon tbis belief profess- 
edly ; but not always practically, with a fîill, conscioas 
conviction and alively &ith and a constant up-looking. 
Hère was my mistake, and a great one." 

It was melancholy to see bow the laboura and tiie 
hopes of the young curate were frustrated in after 
years by one man's unjust selfisbness. 

Eew cottages in the parish had more than two bed- 
rooms, and hence arose much inévitable impropriefy 
fùà mischief. Claude had prevailed on the more c(m- 
siderate of the labourers to remedy tbis by pladng 
their own bed in the downstairs-room, and so reserving 
the two bedrooms above — one for their sons and tbe 
other for their daughters. XJnfortunately the next 
parish was altogefcher the property of the gentleman 
whose hall stood within it. The good old squireof 
Claude's time died. His heir was a distant connexion; 
a hard, money-seeking man. To diminish the amount of 
poor-ratcs upon his land and so increase its value, tbis 
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andlord pulled down every possible cottage in 
irish, and flooded the neighbourîng villages with 
ected inhabitants. 

3 labourers on his farms bad now to walk one or 
idditionçl miles to their work every moming, 
r fair, in winter as well as in summer, and a^ 
back, weary witb tbeir day's toil, every evening. 
ates of tbe otber parishes were burdened with 
auperism of this disbonest man's parish; and 
cottages, alrèady over-peopled, became crowded 
cess. Into their scanty bedrooms every night 
fîginal tenants and their new lodgers had to be 
Qed, with an utter impossibility of preserving the 
it decencies of life. Claude' s old parish, from its 
iiate proximity, suffered fearfuUy. In vain were 
b and schools and dergyroan. Nothing could 
ip under the demoralizing and brutalizing influ- 
of such homes. 

3 tendency of the times is to sweep away ail 
holdings and . leave but two classes in our 
iltural population, with a wide gulf between 
—a few large capitalist occupiers and an im- 
3 mass of pauper labourers. 
bhis immense mass of labourers continue, as it is, 
18 of helpless ignorance, growing ùp and living 
ellings where family decency is generally impos- 
— their highest pleasure strong drink to excess, 
notion of purity such as would disgrâce a heathen, 
at is to be the resi^It ? Well would it be, if the 
owners of England, as a hody, would look to this ! 
B Parmer, unless a man of intelligent fore- 
;ht and strong religions feeling, will not do great 

Ci. II. L 
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things for his labonrers' minds and booIb. His object, 
as a tradesman, is to get his woik done, and done at 
the least possible cost. The Clergyman may exert him- 
self beyond his means to keep his National school 
afloat and efBcient; but what can he do with the 
wretched cottages of his parish, or the poor lads who at 
seven quit éducation for life ? An eyening-school may 
be tried, bnt for many reasons it can never make up 
for a regular <2ay-8chool. And how few GlergTineii 
hâve time and strength to teach it themselTes, or 
monej to paj a Master ! 

It ÎB to the weaithj owners of the land, on which 
thèse poor men are bom and toil and die, that Engjand 
tnrns for the means to giye a Christian training to 
erery child — hoy as weU as gîri — and to every fSunilj 
a home oîpouibU decency. 

This is tlieir spécial duty : a dnty not discharged bj 
making a few picturesque cottages round their own 
résidence, and patronizing the school nnder their own 
park wall. It extends in full to evety estate they 
possess ; nor can it be assigned away along with the 
Jand by a twenty-one years' lease. No, the dnty re- 
mains with them just as much as the rent. It is in 
&ct a main point in the Tery tenure, by which th^ hoU 
that rent £rom the Lord of alL And what s glorioiu 
mission is that duiy ! Angels might long for it. 

daude had meanwhile dwelt in collège, and not 
only carried on the whole dassical portion of the 
lectures, but aiso took three prirate pupils. llieîr 
honoraria enabled him to do much for his parish, 
otherwiae beyond bis means. In the second year of 
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his curacy Mr. Seymour went off to a collège livingy 
and Claude succeeded to the Tutorship. He had 
acaroelj entered upon its dutîes, before he found him- 
self called upon to resist a crjing evil. 

It maj seem étrange to those who forget bow much 
an uniTersal, long-establisbed practîce blunts tbe per- 
ceptions of tbose under its influence, tbat reallj 
good men, as the offîcers of the collège were, sbould 
bave been lax in giving testimonials for Holj Orders. 

Tbis Certificate, a printed paper of unvarying form, 
déclares tbat the candidate bas, during bis whole 
eoUege résidence, been regular, * studious, and pious^ 
and is a fit and proper person for the Cure of soûls. 
Précise and positive as tbis testimonial is, no collège 
Officiai ever tbought of witbbolding it from anj appli- 
canty ezcept in some rare, outrageous case. 

Claude had not till now held any office tbat made bis 
ngnatiure necessary ; but, the very next moming after 
bis appointment to the Tutorship, a young man called 
upon bim for tbe collège testimonial, to send in to tbe 
Bishop, as he had just got a title for a curacy. Tbis 
young man had been ail but rejected for bis degree tbe 
preceding January, and was besides a notorious ill 
Kver. Tbe new Tutor at once gave bim a refusai. 

Mr. Tabor was very indignant, but tbe Tutor was 
firm. Appeal was made to one or two of tbe older 
Fellows, who looked upon tbe matter as a pièce of 
mère routine; but Claude could not accept tbeir 
new. " Wbat am I tben to do, sir ?" cried Mr. Tabor 
aogrily. — '^ Eeform, become the pure and pious and 
stRidious character tbe testimonial affirms and tbe 
Churcb requiresy and I shall be most bappy to certify 

L 2 
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ÎL" — The joung man heie grew 80 abnsiYe, tbat a 
ooimexîon of his amongst ihe EeDows, who had aocom- 
panied his cousin to see whsfc could be got ont of the 
impracticable new Tator, huixied him oui of the room. 

Claude went foiHiwith to the UniTersily Press, had 
a number of the testiiDonial Eoim stnick of^ and sent 
round a copj that eyening to e\erj nndergraduate. 

Next daj, at the gênerai Greek Testament lecture, 
he noticed the matter. ** Gentlemen, let us nnderstand 
each other dearlj. You can pass your allotted time 
hère very much as you please. You can be idle and 
ignorant and dissipated ; but remember, if you ohoose 
to be idle and ignorant and dissipated, you must not 
expect me to affirm that you hâve been industrious, 
studious, and moraL 

'' But let us look into the case a little further. You 
apply to the Bishop for Ordination ; that is, to be 
solemnly set apart to the mostawful of aU human em- 
ployments, the charge of soûls. It is eyidént that it 
is not eyery one who is fit for this tremendous respon- 
sibility. The Bishop, therefore, as Grod*s minister 
charged ' to lay hands luddèfdy on no mon* and inca- 
pable of knowing of himself the character of eacb 
candidate, says to us, the collège offîcers, ' You hâve 
known this young man for the greater part of three 
whole years. He bas lived within your walls, attended 
your lecture-rooms, worshipped in your chapel, his 
conduct has been under your daily observation: What 
say you ? Is he fît as a studious and a godly Christian 
man to hâve the guidance of «immortal soûls for eter- 
nity ? In God's name I ask it.' 

" Gentlemen, in Gt)d'8 name will I answer it. Never 
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bj &nj lie wOl I tbrast an unwortliy candidate into 
Chiist's holy ministry, and do the cruelest of ail 
wrongs to the soûls of a whole parîsh. 

" I will set up no idéal standard of perfection. — I 
know frem expérience the manj defects of h aman in- 
firmity, especiallj in the young. — I will put the best 
construction possible on your behaviour. I will draw 
up a spécial testimonial in any case where I cannot sign 
the full, regular printed form, and in that spécial tes- 
timonial I will say ail the good I can ; but I will never 
put my name to a notorious untruth. Look then, 
gentlemen, to your own conduct for your testimonials. 
My pen wiQ merely set down what you shall your- 
aebres please to heJ* 

Like every other resolution founded on right, when 
carried out with discrétion and kindness, this détermi- 
nation eyentually wrought great good among the young 
men. Even Mr. Tabor himself (in after life a hard- 
working parish priest) bas often said : " If I am now at 
ail fit for a clergyman, it is, under Qod, altogether 
<mng to our young Tutor's declaring I was utterly 
tmfit for a clergyman. That check first put into my 
Wd, that perhaps some further change was needed to 
make a clergyman of me than a white neckcloth and a 
klack coat." 
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CHAPTEB XXXL 



THS COSTSSSIOX. 



Collège wcaîk and pariah laboura fat two fuQ jesn 
made a respite désirable doring tbe ooming Jjong Ya- 
eation. There was a young Jeraejman in coll^;e. His 
fiitber, a small propriétaiie, had been indoced by the 
Tutor of a Cambridge leading-party to send tbe pro- 
mising yontb to Cambridge, in bopes of a good degree 
and a conséquent Pellowahip. Le Conteur bad much 
endeared bimself to Claude by bis gentle piety and the 
manly resolution, witb wbich be strore to aooomplîsli 
bis fiitber's bopes, notwitbstanding a ddicate constita- 
tion and repeated attacks of illness. 

Tbey were retuming togetber one evening in May 
firom tbe Wednesday lecture at tbe village almsbouse, 
wben Claude bappened to say, ^ I am puzzled wbere 
to go for my bobday. I want noTelty, quièt, a picto» 
resque country, and a good open sea for a dxÛj 



swim. 



'' Tben, sir, come to Jersey. You will find aU tbere ; 
and if you erer wisb for a cbange, tbere is Normandy 
dose at band, witb its old cburcbes and ruined castles. 
You can see tbe towera of Coutances from tbe difb 
near our house." 

Tbe Examinations oyer, to St. HeHer's Claude went 
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The islaûd did not altogetlier corne up to the glowing 
description of the partial young native. Apple-trees 
were certainly abundant, but fine timber was rare, and 
Bo was green turf; and tbeu, tbe instant jou pene- 
trated into the island, you were entangled in a laby- 
rinth of twisting lanes, sunk deep, like so many tor- 
tuous trenches, between high banks topped with dense 
hedgerows, forbidding ail prospect and shutting out 
aU fresh air. But the shores were fine, in many 
parts magnificent, and the bathing excellent for a bold 
Bwimmer. 

To please Dr. Minton, Claude had brought with 

him his papers upon Findar, the accumulation of his 

lapare hours during the last two years. '*Do, Mr. 

Vesey," urged the good old Grecian, " take this op- 

portunity to put them in order and give us a readable 

édition. Heyne's text is bad ; his version intolérable. 

And when you hâve had enough of Jersey, could you 

not return through Paris, and collate, at least in a few 

of the most perplexing passages^ whatever mannscripts 

their great library has got ? " 

iPindar therefore formed his occupation during the 
Wt of the day ; for the remainder ample employment 
. Was found along the lofty granité shores and on the 
lea, Qr in studying the peculiarities of the islanders, 
with whom, through Le Conteur, he had much plea- 
sant intercourse. 

There was at this time but one English chapel in 
St. Helier's — St. Paul's. The incumbent was suddenly 
mmmoned to his father's death-bed in Devonshire, 
and Claude undertook his duty for a few Sundays. 
His clear, simple, fervid preaching contrasted strongly 
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with the flowery rhetoric to which the congrégation 
had been accustomed, and made a deep impression. 

On the tbird Sundaj evening the chapel was denselj 
filled. The prayers were almost concluded, when aa 
elderly man stole in at a side-door, and dropped on his 
knees in a dark corner close bj. At the commence- 
ment of the sermon he sat with his head bent down- 
wards, until the preacher, warming with his subjeci;, 
began to pour forth words so weightj and so eamest, 
that the old man inyoluntarilj raised his face. He 
speedily looked down again, in a sort of neryous trépi- 
dation, as if afndd of being recognized. But presentlj, 
forgetting every thing else in the eagemess of his at- 
tention, he fixed his ejes intentlj on the preacher and 
drank in every syllable. 

It was a carewom, restless, unhappy countenance, 
thin and sallow and wrinkled; with a furtive, sus- 
picions expression, as if in constant uneasiness and 
appréhension about something. 

He sat among the half-dozen poor who occupied 
the free seats in the obscure corner, but he was evi- 
dently not one of them ; for his clothes, though thread- 
bare, were not those of a poor man ; and the looks of 
one or two of his neighbours, who eyidently knew him, 
indicated that sort of distant déférence which poverty 
pays to wealth under any guise. The aged listener him- 
self was utterly unconscious of every thing except the 
preacher and his words. 

The sermon was over, the congrégation knelt, the 
bénédiction was given, and the people poured forth. 
The old man continued on his knees, his face buried 
in his hands. The pew-opener at last touched him on 
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thé shoulder. He started up in confusion, and with 
feeble steps left the church. 

On tbe following night Claude had been at work 
Dpon his Pindar until a late hour. He left bis papers 
m tbe table and walked to tbe window. Before biin 
asf tbe bay, tbe wide sbeet of îts surface beavmg and 
j^tening under tbe beams of tbe moon. On bis left 
hd modem ramparts of Fort Begent crowned tbe 
leigbts above tbe sleeping town ; in fi*ont tbe dark 
Mittlements of Elizabetb Castle rose out of tbe water ; 
o bis rigbt in tbe distance were tbe granité cMs of 
itt. Aubin. Tbe perfect stillness and tbe mellow 
dlYery ligbt sootbed bis mind, somewbat wearied after 
\ long battle witb an obscure, crabbed, impracticable 
itanza; and be dropped into a quiet, musing mood. 
iluddenlj tbat recollection, wbicb ail bis prudence 
»uld not obliterate, started vividly up. Tbe moonlit 
icene before bim recalled tbe moonlit scène on tbe 
Wengem Alp. He leant bis bead upon bis band and 
ras lost in bis remembrances. 

A fiunbling at tbe latcb of tbe garden gâte just be- 
ow interrupted bis waking dreams. Fresently an oM 
roman burried breatbless up tbe sbinglj patb and 
mocked impatientlj at tbe front door. Tbe landlady's 
)edroom window openéd and ber nigbt-capped bead 
ras tbrust out to demand tbe meaning of tbis disturb- 
ince at one o'clock in tbe moming. 

" Monsieur, est-il au logis ? Monsieur le jeime pré- 
licateur ? " 

** E8t-C(9 vous, Nanette ? Mais pourquoi ? " 

^O, Madame Fipon, (iïtes lui yenir cbez nous à 
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rinstant. Le pauTie mutre est ù malade, et ÎL de- 
mande monsieur." 

^ Monsieur Janvrin malade ? Mais comment donc ? 
Monsieur Tésé n'est pas médecin : et il est si tard ? " 

Claude eut the coUoquijr short hj throwing open the 
sash and expressing his readiness to go at once to tbe 
sick man. 

As tbey sped on, aide hj side, old Nanette, in 
EngUsb less fluent than her Jersey^ Erench,- informed 
him, that M. Janvrin had been ailing for many weeka, 
and was in a low desponding W9j besides. Last Saur 
day eyening — a verj unusual thing for him — ^he went 
out after tea. He was away almost an hour. 

He came home * tout ému et ébranlé,' but he saîd 
nothing. She brought in his supper; he would not 
touch it, and bid her, impatîentlj, take it away and 
shut the door. She had peeped throug^ the key-hole 
twice. The first time he was on his knees prajing. 
When she looked in again he was writing something, 
with an open book on the table before him. Sbe 
found afterwards it was a law-book. At last he 
came out of the parleur, but could scarcely get up 
stairs to bed, holding on bj the banister, and stopping 
at everj step. He would not let her help him, and 
scolded her sharplj for sitting up buming candie. 

Next moming he did not come down to breakfast 
She waited till she got quite uneasy, and then Yentured 
into his room. He was in bed and evidently yery ill, 
but would not hear of a doctor — " Entre nous, mon- 
sieur, le pauvre maître est tant soit peu avare : " — and 
80 he had lain ail day, his night-cap pulled over his 
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eyeSy at times muttering to himself something like a 
prayer. 

About balf an hqur ago he suddenlj started up, 
poshed tbe night-cap off his face, and bid ber run and 
îétch tbe young Englisb minister, wbo bad preacbed 
at St. Paul's on tbe Sundaj evening. Well was it, 
tbat sbe knew Monsieur lodged witb ber old mistress, 
Madame Pipon, or bow could sbe bave found bim out 
si; one o'clock in tbe moming witb ail tbe town to bunt 
ihrougbp 

Sbe. stopped before a door in a bigb wall and un- 
locked it. Tbey passed into a pièce of garden ground, 
on tbe furtber side of wbicb stood a bouse of considér- 
able size, witb a ligbt glimmering feebly in an up-stairs 
window. Tbe old woman carefuUj locked tbe garden 
door bebind ber, and led tbe way to tbe back door of 
the bouse, unlocked it, stepped into tbe kitcben for a 
eandle, and tben conducted tbe young dergjman up a 
lîckety staircase into tbe room wbere tbe ligbt was 
Imming. Erom a bed witbout cujrtains in tbe furtber 
oomer low wailing sounds were issuing. Kanette 
hobbled across tbe creaking floor, stooped down to tbe 
pfllow and said, '^ Monsieur! monsieur! il est ici. 
Segardez." 

A bead raised itself painfullj above tbe bedclotbes, 
tamed round from tbe wall, and presented a face wan 
and baggard ; and from tbe dry, discoloured lips, witb 
a sfarong Jersey accent, came tbe words, 

^ O sir ! l'm glad you are corne, l'm glad you are 
eome. I am dying : yes, sir, dying. I know it, and I 
&el it ; and tben — mon Dieu 1 " 

Fresently bis eye fell on Nanette standing agape 
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with a look of greedj cnriosiiy ; it glared fiercely &f 
lier, and he vehemently ordered, " Descends vite à ta 
cuisine, impertinente. Que ûds-tu ici ?" 

'' Take a chair, sir," be said in gentler tones to the 
young dergyman, '' and sit down. Hère, sir, please, 
hj me. sir, the load I hâve bere !" pressing a band 
to bis beart. *^ I bave lived witb it, but die witb it I 
cannot. IVe been trjiog to keep it in, but it won*t 
do ; I must out witb it to some one. And jou seemed 
so good at St. Faul's last Sundaj nigbt, and looked eo 
kindly, and wbat you said moved me as no words erer 
did before, and so I sent for you. Stop, sir ! — l'm soie 
you will give me wbat advice and comfort you can, bat 
I must first unburden my mind. I could not listen to 
an angel till tbat is done. 

" I was bom bere, sir — ^yes, in tbis very room ; the 
only cbild of a reputable mercbant. My fatber was ^ 
unfortunate, and died a bankrupt. I was tbrown upon 1 
tbe world at twenty witbout a fartbing, and I am sony 
to say my conduct at tbat time did not recomm^id 
me to employment. I bad read Voltaire, and otben 
worse ; and my life matcbed my reading. 

'' I was standing one day balf starved on tbe pier— 
close to wbere tbat old bomb-vessel, tbey are going to 
break up, lies now — ^looking at a scbooner, a beautifiil- 
lined tbing, witb wonderfiilly raking masts. Sbe was 
Prencb-built, and was said to bave been tbe fisistest 
crafb by far out of Bordeaux. Somebow sbe was caug^t 
sleeping at ancbor by an Englisb cruiser, sold as aprize, 
and bougbt by one of our Jersey mercbants, an M 
friend of my fatber' s. He bappened to come up as 
I stood there, and seeing me looking so sbabby and 
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ffielancholy, he good-naturedlj said, 'Well, Jacques, 

jou seem to like the eut of my new ship ; what say 

jon to a cruise in her as an assistant to Hémeiy, the 

/ supercargo ? She's off to S<Tutli America next week. 

There will at anj rate be a hammock and a biscuit for 

you.' — ^I was oj^j too glad to go. 

" The Gh)êland's speed, I discovered, was very useful 
in oiip way of trading, for we had often to show our 
beels. I kept on at this work for many years, soon 
as supercargo, then as captain and part owner, till 
at last, after an amazing run of luck, we were cap- 
tured by a Spanish guarda costa and carried into 
Cailao. The yessel and lading were confiscated, of 
course, and myself imprisoned. Some of the mer- 
chants at Cailao with whom I had dealt largely, a&aîd 
of my tuming informer to gain my liberty, bribed the 
gaoler, and I escaped. 

" I made my way across the continent to Buenos 
Ayres. Nothing offered there; and I went up to 
Bio, and from Sio I sailed to New York. One day, 
as I was beating about for employment, I chanced 
npon an Englishman in Broadway, to whom I had 
given a piassage in my ship some years before from 
Talparaiso to Panama. He was now a West Indian 
merehant, and was buying flour for their market; a 
cleyer, active, enterprising man, £nd had raised up a 
first-rate business. I told him I had been unlucky, 
without saying how, for I knew his notions about 
smnggling, and begged for a berth in his counting- 
house. He took me back with him to Barbadoes, and 
behaved to me Hke a brother. What do you think, 
sir P within three years he made me his partner, with a 

VOL. II. M 
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tlûrd of the profits ! No doabt I am a good man of 
bnsiness, and I worked haid; but it hdm handsome! 
It is this that made the black spot of my life blacker 
stilL 

''Well, sir, we prospered; and mj partner, who 
never seemed to value money for money's sake, began 
to talk of realizing and retuming to England, leaviug 
me the business. After bis wife's death be burried 
on bis arrangements, and eveiy tbing was neariy 
settled, when an attack of the fever suddenly canied 
bim off. He left bis two young cbildren to mj care. 
I was to send them at once to an only brotber of his 
in England, couvert eveiy tbing into bills upon London 
as soon as I could, and with the proceeds a cerl^ 
property was to be bought, aocording to the directions 
he had given in the wiU he put into mj bands. 

''Thèse were bis solemn injunctions to me upon 
bis death-bed ; and now l'U tell 70U, on my deatbrbed, 
how I obejed them. Sir, I destrojed bis will and 
robbed bis orphans; that good, kind man's helpless 
little ones ! Yes, sir, I robbed them of their ail — ereiy 
penny : except the value of a few hogsheads of sugar 
that I sent ^%er them, thinking that it would perhqps 
look more plausible than absolutely nothing. I rob- 
bed them, and Qod Almighty bas avenged them. He 
said He would in the Bible, and He bas kept bis 
Word. I got their money, and I got Gt)d'B cune 
with it. 

'' I married. I had two lovely cbildren, a boy and 
a girl, like bis. They grew and bloomed till tbey werd 
just the âge the orphans were when I shipped them 
off beggars; and then God smote my little ones. 
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Thej died both in one week. My wife lived to dis- 
tmct me with the sigbt of her grief — ^for I loved her, 
I reallj loYed her : you m&j doubt it, but I did — and 
then sbe died too. 

" I bad now lost ail I cared for except my money, 
80 I made money my ail. I bad no bope in tbe Qod 
rfbeaven : I took money for my god, and I seryed my 

« god slavisbly, body and soûl. And I bad my reward. 
Profits poured in upon profits ; I perfectly coined.gold. 
Why, «ir, in tbe fiunine year I netted five-and-twenty 
tbousand dollars ! Tes, I did, every cent." . 

A étrange gleam of elation sparkled in bis eye as be 
said tbis. It passed away at once as be went on: 

' ** But I bad neitber rest nor peace witb it, for I could 
not forget tbose orpbans nor tbeir father. I bad 
cbanged jnj counting-bouse ; for every tbing tbere— 
desks, stools, tbe paper on tbe walls, tbe view fi*om 
tbe window — ^all reminded me of bim and bis trust 
betrayed. But I could not cbange tbe wbole place. 
I could not go ont witbout sometbing or otber bring- 
ing bim back to my tbougbts ; tbe least tbing would 
do it. If I met one of bis acquaintances, I feared bis 
first question would be about my^te partner's affairs. 
The sligbtest fancied coldness, a chance word, a look, 
would make me tremble, lest I bad been detected. 
This bad been so from tbe first ; but after I bad lost 
my wife and cbildren, it got worse and worse. I now 
saw, what I did not see before, a black cloud ever bang- 
ing over me, and God's ayengîng hand within it, ready 
to dart ont, like a ligbtning fiasb, wben tbe time of ven- 
geance came ; and it migbt, I felt, come any moment. 
ICy existence was one perpétuai suspicion and alarm. 

u 2 
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** I bore tbis tfll I conld bear it no kmger. I said, 
'I hare niide moneT enough; I inll tiy idiat my 
natiTc island can do for me. I shall there, at least, 
bare pnt tbe wbole Atlantic betweoi me and the 
scène of tbese intolefable remembiances.' So I came 
back to Jenej some jean ago, placed m j money in 
the Englisb fonds, bongbt my fiither's old bonse, and 
resolved to be at lest. 

^ At first tbe cbange pleaaed me : tbe aigbt of the 
cLU& and tbe abady bines and the sands wbeie I bad 
pbijed as a cbîLd. But soon came tbe tboogbt, * Thoa 
badst net robbed tbe orphana tken P and tboee jonng 
pitifhl faces, that I bniried awaj firom their fiitber's 
fresh grave in tbeir grief and belplessnesSy began agam 
to meet me at everj tom ; and, to mj miseiy, that 
fear of discoyery came after me firom Barbadoes! 
I did net know exactly what to dread, but I lived in a 
continuai appréhension that a sometbing or a some- 
bodj would rise up and prodaim mj vilLiny. I duist 
not go to the pier, for fear a West Indiaman sbould 
corne in bringing an offîcer of justice in pursuit of m& 
I durst not take up a newspaper, lest my eye sbould 
light upon the announcement of mj guilt. 

'' I shut myself up, and tumed to money again for 
occupation, if not for comfort. I sayed every penny I 
could at home, and invested interest upon principal as 
fast as the dividends were paid. But aU to no purpoae. 
I grew richer and richer and more and more wretched 
together. I had been a strong, haie man, but tbis in^ 
cessant werret now told upon my advancing years, 
and my health gave way. Then I said, ' I will fight no 
longer against Qroà and justice : I wiU find out those 
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orphans, and make them fîill amenda.' I engagea a 

berth in the^outhampton packet ; I went down to the 

pier, had mj foot actually on the vessers gangwaj ; 

bat mj beiter thoughts Mtered, and I tumed back to 

m7 money and my guilt. 

"It was folly, sir, and I saw it; yet so it was. 
I was misérable. ■ I longed for a day's peace of mind 
and a night's quiet rest. I knew it woidd never corne 
whilst I kept the property that was not mine. Eesti- 
tation would really cost me nothing; for I should 
nerer have^Z^ I was the less rich had I repaid it ail 
with interest. But no, I could not do it. It was 
paît of my corse, sir. The harder I clutched my 
money, the deeper it bumt into my heart ; and yet I 
dutehed it the harder stilL sir ! was not this the 
madness of guilt? — But mad as it was, I went on 
with it, till I quite wearied God ont, and He smote 
me. 

^ I had a fit twd months ago. I recovered ; but I 
knew it was only the Jlrst stroke of Qod's hand. 

sir, what I hâve gone through since then ! I still 
eoold get about, but I felt Death was hard after me. 
Every minute I dreaded the next stroke would corne. 
Ereiy little heayiness in my head, every little numbness 
in my limbs, — and I was always fancying something 
of the sort, — seemed to be its immédiate forerunner. 

1 durst not close my eyes at night, lest the fit should 
Uke me off in my sleep, and I wa^e in etemity. 
And yet, eren yet, I could not résolve to do what was 
right. 

** Last Sunday evening I was sitting in the parleur 
below, wretched beyond expression, when a sudden 

M 3 
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thought came into my head, — ^I would go to dm 
I, that had never entered a drarch since I^oUowed 
wife's coffin! I tumed away from the Old Chi 
door, ashamed to be stared at there as a wonde: 
our townspeople. I went to the English chapel, 
waited outside tiU I thought the congrégation wei 
engaged in the prajers, and then crept timoronal; 
Every word jou said seemed to corne to me di 
from G-od. Eor the first time somethiug like 
truth broke in upon mj soûl. I saw I was n 
than the prodigal jou described. I had fed i 
husks, indeed; but mine were stolen husks, 
stolen husks poisoned besides bj the basest ingratii 
and orphans' tears and God's curse. 

^^ I came home with mj whole breast in a fem 
I determined, come what woùld, thèse orphans sb 
haye justice. I saw that tUl this was donc, I could n 
get one step to that heavenly Eather ; for He is 
Avenger of the &therless. I plâced my intent 
carefuUy on paper before I went to bed, and lef 
I hâve to them, determined to send for my notai 
the moming, and haye a will duly prepared 
executed. 

'* But when moming came, and I found myself 
a liying man, I had not the courage to go on. I 
to myself, * That sharp, shrewd, inquisitiye De î 
marez, disguise it as I may, will suspect sometl 
wrong ; and then will come those pumping questi 
and I am too ill to fight them off.' 

" So hère haye I lain ail day long, writhing ui 
the burden of my guilt, yet afraid to seek its rem< 
for fear the yery act of restitution should disclose 
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crime ; prayîng for mercy, though I knew there could 

le no mcrcy for me until I had done justice to the 

tmmged; dreading to die before I hâve done that 

justice; dreading to do that justice, lest I might 

possiblj live long enough to feel the disgrâce it 

involves." 

Hère the tinhappy man's voice ceased abruptly, and 
his head fell heavilj back on the pillow. 

Glaude's heart had been rising and beating within 
him. Notwithstanding the différence of name, there 
oould be no doubt that in the M. Janvrin before him 
laj the M. le Breton of his childhood, changed bj 
âge and wretchedness and illness past the récogni- 
tion of his faint remembrances. He had waited 
eagerly for an opportunité to ask whether the name 
of his partner in Barbadoes was not Be Vesci; but 
the whole statement was made with such an im- 
petuosity of utterance— -as if the heart so long tor- 
tured with its pent-up guilt was impatient to hurry 
eut the confession — ^that there was no opportunity 
for interruption. He caught now at this silence to 
pat the question trembling on his lips. He rose 
and stooped over the bed. 

Then bj the dim Hght of the unsnuffed candie he 
perceived the sick man was lyingina death-likeswoon, 
overcome by the excitement of his feelings and the 
Véhémence of his words. 

Claude flew down stairs. " Nanette, your master 
bas £unted ! Havé you cognac, or any thing of the 
sort, in the house ?" 

^ C'est possible ;" but if so, the master had it safe 
onder lock and key, and where she knew not. 
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« What is then to be donc ?" 

Kanette had a ^ petite fiole d'une liqueur médiciiiale' 
for her own particular use, as an antidote againat a 
certain ' mal de cœur,' to which she was liable. 

The cordial was potent. In a few minutes M. 
tTanyrin recovered his consciousness. The instant he 
had the power to speak, he cried in feeble urgencf, 
" O sir, praj for me ! For the love of heaven, praj îor 
me! Pray! pray! pray!" 

Claude knelt, but before he could utter a word, the 
sick man exdaimed, ^' No, no ; we must not stop ta 
pray ! " Then seeing Nanette standing by, with her 
little bottle in her hand, he said, 

^ Nanette, va à Monsieiur de Saumarez, le notaire, 
Bxa la Place. Dis lui, que je suis au point de mourir, 
et qu'il Tienne à l'instant pour &ire mon testa* 
ment. Cours, Nanette ; — ^pour l'amour de Dieu, cours.'* 

The old servant tumed to go in trembling haste. 
Claude stepped afber her to the door, whispered an 
order to send the nearest médical man, and retumed 
to his chair by the bedside. 

He offered now to pray, but the sick man almost 
angrily refused : ^' With his mind in such a state how 
could he possibly attend !" In fact his ear was strain- 
ing in pretematùral eamestness af ter the departing old 
servant. He counted every step as she went down 
the staircase. He listened to her unbolting the door 
and locking it on the outside ; at this delay he made a 
gesture of impatience. So still was the night that her 
feet were audible as they pattered in short, hasty steps 
over the hard garden waJk. A loud slam told that the 
garden door was opened and shut behind her. 
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AU Gontînued silent in the chamber of death. 

Claude prayed feirentlj, The sick man was absorbed 

in one single thought : " Shall I live till M. de Sau- 

marez arrives, or will another fit carry me off, without 

lesidtution secured, and so without hope ? " 

He tumed this terrible question over and over in 
his mind till the doubt became perfectly intolérable. 
"C'est un bon quart de lieu," he muttered, "et elle 
yasi lentement. Et donc, pour lui éveiller à deux 
heures de matin ! *' 

Claude tried to soothe an excess of anxiety, which, 
by hastening on his last hour, could only tend to pre- 
vent the very restitution he so yeamed to make. But 
he could listen to nothing. 

"Stop, sir!'* he said impatiently, in a tone now 
hardly above a whisper, " There is a paper somewhere. 
It contains, as I mentioned, my wishes as to thèse chil- 
dren. Let us hâve that, at least, ready against De 
Saumarez comes. I may not hâve strength or voice 
then to tell him exactly, or my head may get confused. 
Bat where did I put it ? It must surely be in yon 
bureau!" 

The paper was not there. Every place M. janvrin 
eould think of, up stairs and down stairs, was searched 
and researched ; to no effect. 

His distress of mind became most painful to witness, 
and it was carried into a perfect agony by a possibility 
which seemed now for the first time to hâve occurred 
to bim. Tuming a look of dismay upon Claude, he 
gasped out, " The children may be dead ! I can restore 
no money to the de^ ! O mon Dieu ! Je suis perdu ! 
perdu!" 



^ 
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*' Do not saj so. Indeed, sir, had yonr name been 
Le Breton instead of Janvrin — " 

" My Barbadoes name was Le Breton," he eagerlj 
broke in. " When I altered the painting and rîg and 
name of the Gt)ëland on the South American coast — 
for ship and captain were getting too «well known to 
the Spanish guarda-costas — I took the name of Le 
Breton ; it was my mother's. Bat what know you of 
Jacques le Breton ? " 

" I am the son of Tliomas de Vescî ! " 

'^ Dieu de bonté ! Come hère ! hold the candie to 
your face ! Tes, I see it now. That's De Vesci's own 
bright eye, and his yery look ! The soft mouth is tiie 
mother's. But where's the littlc girl P " 

" She is in heaven." 

'' Qone then to add her cry for justice against me 
to that of her parents ! But O, Mr. de Yesci ! if your 
prayers can but obtain me one single hoiur more of 
life, De Saumarez is sure to be hère, and I will 
make you, at least, ample amends. Indeed, indeed, I 
wiU." 

Claude's words, as they pleaded with the God rf 
mercy, found their way to the sick man's heart, aud 
spread a momentary hopefîdness over his tossed and 
despairing spirit. 

" God must surely be as forgiving as this yotmg 
man," he reasoned. '^ God must be as wiUing to 
grant me pardon as the man I wronged is eamest in * 
praying for it. God can never resist such fervent 
supplications." 

. But soon his face grew ghastly pale, and an expres- 
sion of extrême uneasiness came oyer it. ^ O, lUùr. de 
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Tesd," he mourofoUj said in a scarcely audible Toice, 

'^this bas been too macb for me ! I feel life going fast. 
The notaiy will be too late. O Dieu de bonté ! Dieu 
de bonté ! une heure— encore une heure— une seule 
petite heure de vie et de connaissance — je te prie.'* 

In TBÎn Olaude, now utterly oblivious of himself and 
hifl own interests, assured him that the merciful God 
would accept the pénitent wish for the actual accom- 
plishment, if life were not spared him. In vain he 
implored him to give thèse last precious moments to bis 
own aoul's préparation for the awful change close at 
hand. It was ail to no purpose. The djing man had 
but one idea. Jî he did not live to make restitution, 
it was manifest Gk)d would not accept bis repentance. 
It had come too late, and he was lost. 

The suspense was intenselj distressing. Not a 
syllable was uttered. Once Claude had opened bis 
1^ to renew bis exhortations, but he was stopped with 
a&eble '' Hush, sir. Eor Gk)d*s sake hush. I*m listen- 
ing for bis step." But nothing from without was 
heard in that chamber of death except the rushing ad- 
nnce and the rattling reflux of the waves over the 
shinglj beach. 

" O, there he is ! Now Qoà will forgive me ! " 

His countenance fell as Dr. Pilleul entered the room. 

^ O non, Monsieur le Médecin,'* he coldly said, as 
the doctor offered to take his arm from under the bed- 
««lothes and feel his puise, *^ ce n'est pas vous que je 
demande. Yous ne pouvez pas guérir la mort." 

The doctor tumed to the young clergvman for an 
eq^lanation, not relishing to bave his services thus 
Bunmarilj rejected, after being called out of a sound 
aleep and warm bed at two ô'clock in the moming. 
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,Claade whispered a few words into his ear, and he 
took a cbair a little apart. 

In a few minutes afterwards, M. de Saumarez, a 
précise, methodical old lawyer, made his appearanoa 
with a huge leathem case under his arm. 

'^Ah! mon cher Monsieur Janvrin, je suis désolé 
de vous trouver — ** 

'^ Point de complimens, Monsieur de Samnares. 
n n'y a pas de place à présent. Je me meurs, et 
j'ai encore une grande réparation à faire. Il y vs 
de mon âme. Pour Tamour de Dieu, asseyez-yoïu 
à rinstant et écrivez vite. Je sens la mort dans tous 
mes membres." 

The notary, hurried out of his usual deliberate way 
by the words of his client, their impassioned eamestness 
being the more impressive from the dificulty of their 
utterance, sat down at the little table close to the sick 
man's pillow, opened his leathem case, spread his 
paper, and dipped his pen. 

" Commencez, Monsieur Janvrin. Je suis tout prêt." 

The dying man in a voice distinct, though feebk, 
declared that he bequeathed the whole of his propeHy 
to Claude de Vesci, the sole surviving child of Thomas 
de Vtesci, formerly of Barbadoes. 

The brief bequest was speedily written out in due 
légal form, and seals affîxed. 

The notary then from the stair-head called up from 
the kitchen his old man-servant, whom,inthe probaUfli' 
lack of witnesses, he had providently brought with him. 
He beckoned the doctor also to the bedside. The 
will was read over. M. Janvrin was raised up in bed, 
and a pen put in his hand to affix his signature. He 
tried to grasp it and icould not. 
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Messieurs, mes doigts sont gelés!*' he fiEÛntlj 
îth a look of horror. 

le arm is pandyzed," whispered the doctor. 
his left hand." 
17 equally powerless. 

awfîil cQjisciouBness of his helplessness burst 
thxinderbolt upon the unhappy man. He was 
) grasp of Death, and restitution impossible, 
drops of sweat stood on his brow. His eyes 
umed upwards, as îf in one last agonizing ap- 
ir mercy. The doctor, with an arm passed under 
dy, supported its helpless weight. The notary 

his head and said to himself, ** Chut ! Cet 
e et vaurien, G-orez, aura donc tout comme 
r nécessaire." Claude stood at the foot of the 

eamest prayer. 

Bre's a something down hère," whispered Dr. 

[ to the notary, ** that feels like a paper. Just 

lat it is. I cannot move my hand." 

de Saumarez, with some diffîculty, drew £rom 

the bedclothes a folded ^heet of foolscap, opened 

held it down to the candie. It was the paper 
nvrin liad written out on the Sunday night. 
d taken it up stairs with him, and with jealous 
tion had laid it beneath his pillow. Thence, 

his uneasy movements, it had slipped down- 
into the bed. In the whirl and perturbation 
straction of his mind, he had altogether forgot- 
tere it was placed. 

lawyer's sharp eye ran over it in a second, 
a, Monsieur Q-orez ! " he said. " C'est tout à fait 
;le. Vraiment je ne pouvais pas le faire plus 
. n. N 
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précÎBeinent moi mème« Mais il 7 a deux enfans De 
Yescîici?" He looked inqmringlj /it Claude. 

^' I lost mj sister in childhood." 

The dying man tumed his ûist-fSuling ejes inquir- 
ioglj towards the speaker. 

''Here's a will, M. Janvrin, exactly aa yoa wish, 
in jour own hand-writing and with jour signature. 
If jon can oïdy dedare it to be jour last will and tes- 
tament, and this your signature, before thèse witnesses, 
ail is jet safe. There, let me lay your finger upon 
the seal." 

The doctor and thenotary's j^errantleant forwardto 
catch the ail-important worda. The dying man, ndly- 
ing for the effort, looked stedfiistly at the two witnesses, 
and said, in words low and thick and embarrassed, as 
from a tongue stiffenmg in death, '* I do dedare this to 
be my last will and testament, and this to be my sig- 
nature." 

" Now, quick, sign doctor! now you, Antoine." 

The testator watched the hand of each witness move 
in tum OYer the paper. 

^'Eh bien, mon cher Monsieur Janvrin, à présent 
tout est sauf et sur. Que Youlez-Yous P Que je le 
donne au jeune Monsieur ? — ^Bien." 

As the expiring pénitent saw Glaude's hand receife 
the document, a faint expression of joy spread wiA 
the green palLor of dissolution OYer the face. He looked 
at him affectionately, then tumed his eyes upwards. 
^^ tTesu, ayez pitié" issued like a soft sigh £rom his 
lips, and he passed to his account. 
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"I AK now a De Vesci and rich^ but how sliall I find 
lier?" One plan alone occnrred to him ; and, within 
ten days after the necessarj business in Jersey and 
Sngland was completed, he was at Interlachen, examin- 
ing with eager eje the Travellers' Bock at the Land- 
IiauSy then the only hôtel. But among the names of 
the guests at the time of his adyenture on the neigh- 
bouring Alp, there were none of anj brother and sister 
whatsoeyer. The landlord indeed well remembered the 
wunderschône Eraulein, and the consternation of the 
whole village when she was lost, and the brother 
brought back half dead. But as for name, he knew 
them only as Numbers 5 and 9. True thej ought to 
be in the Travellers' Book, but the police were there 
Tery lax, especiallj with the English ; and though the 
book was taken in to ail, manj guests never troubled 
ihernselves to enter their names. There was Gottfried 
Kûller, however, their guide in the snow-stonn, 
and he perhaps could give some serviceable infor- 
mation. 

De Vesci hastened to Mûller's cottage at the en- 
trance of TJnterseen. He was gone to fetch a beat 
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laden with flour firom Thun, and would not be back 
till late. 

'' Send him up to the TAndhana, if it be midniglit,'* 
saîd De Yesci to his wife ; ^ and don't let him wait to 
eat. He will fiud a good supper at the hoteL" 

Gottfried Mûller, a short, sturdj, hungry, middle- 
aged man, came, devoured his sapper and drank his 
bottle of Neufchâtel, and told over the whole of that 
eyentful daj. '' They had started against his advioe, 
and on reaching the plateau of the Alp from Lauter- 
bninnen, he had wamed the young Herr of what waâ 
coming ; but he would listen to nothing exoept his own 
will and pleasure, and insisted upon going on. When 
the storm began tcT thicken before thcir- cyes, he im- 
plored the gentleman to go back, when they might, and 
so did the young lady. But no ; he was as self-willed 
and imperious, even in the first outpourings of ihe 
tempest itself, that you would hâve thought he ûmcied 
he was the Allmâchtige Himself in the Psdm, *^ Snow 
and vapeurs, wind and storm fulfilling his word.*' But 
even his stubbomness, like Pharaoh's, was obliged to 
give way, and they tumed to escape. The lady was 
placed last, to afibrd her a little shelter behind them 
from the blast, and that her mule might foUow more 
easily in the track made by them in the front througfa 
the deepening snow. He, Grottfried, kept tuming round 
to see she was safe almost every minute ; when the last 
time he looked, to his horror, she was gone ! Qreat was 
his grief and desperate his endeavours to fînd her ; and 
he had nearly lost the benumbed and stupified brother 
in trying to discover the lost sister." Ail this Qottfried 
described yery minutely and very graphically, as he 
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cleared his plate and emptied his glass; but in no 

waj could he help his entertainer to the name he was 

seeking. 
The next mormng De Yesci would fain hâve crossed 

tlie Wengem to Grindelwald, but the snow laj deep 
on the Alp; and he was eonstrained to take the 
camage-road through Burglauinen. 

Landlord and ^dladj and eveiy servant at the 
Schwarzer Adler were questioned and requestioned 
without the discoveiy of anj positive indication beyond 
the fact, that the ladj*s Christian name was Ma/ry. 
The chambermaid was sure the brother had cailed her 
80 repeatedly. Another pièce of information from the 
honest kammermadchen deeplj impressed her hearer. 
"Ach, Himmel! how the schône iPraulein wept when 
she heard the young Herr was gone, and O, how that 
cross brother did bluster and scold at her tears !" 

The Travèllers' Book again gave no names ; but with 
a date, about a week after the evening of their arrivai 
at the inn from the mountain, De Yesci's eje read in a 
small, délicate hand : 

^An English îady records her gratitudefor tJie motJierly 
hindness qf the Icmdlady and the exceedvng attention of 
ihe whole household, dwri/ng an indisposition of some 
âaySy qfter a providential escape in a snow-storm on the 
Wengem Aîp.^* 

" See, Herr "Wirth, this is quite at the bottom of the 
page, and there is nothing on the other side but a bad 
pen-and-ink sketch of the view from the window. Let , 
me eut it off, and I will give you a Napoléon for every 
line." 

» 3 
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" Gnadîger Herr," replîed the worthy hoét with a 
profound bow and a smile, ''I cannot read English; 
jou can, and therefore know beat the value of thèse 
four lines. Mutterchen, lend me jour scissors." 

De Yesci was now at fault. He heard a great deal 
indeed about the faîr object of his search. Every one 
had soinething good and kind to saj of the liehliche 
Eraulein, and it was yery pleasing to listen to it ail; 
but that did not assist him to find her. How was 
that to be attained ? 

The landlord regretted that '* Wilhelm, the waîter, 
was gone. He was an inquisîtive, noticing sort of 
fellow, and perhaps he might haye had sometlûng more 
to tell. But the Oberland season was over, and Wil- 
helm had departed to seek employment in some more 
génial climate, where hôtels found guests in winter as 
well as in summer. — But stay ! — Was not the Herr 
asking something about the route the gentleman and 
lady would be likely to take from Interlachen to reack 
the Simplon P If the Herr had any reason to suppose 
they had crossed the Simplon, why not go direct by 
that route into Piedmont? The police there were 
yery strict : and for a landlord to let a trayeller stay 
ail night under his roof without having his name duly 
entered in the Travellers' Book, would bring upon 
him too severe a punishment, for the rule to be neg- 
lected." 

De Yesci caught at the suggestion, retraced his 
steps to Berne, and sped, as fast as four horses and 
well-paid postilions could carry him, through Freyburg 
to Vevey, up the valley of the Khone and over the 
Simplon to Isella, the frontier douane. A gendarme 
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demanded the tnyeller^B passport. As De Yesci was 
drawing it oat of the case a sudden thought struck 
him. Leaving the douamers to examine the laggage 
and carriage, he followed the gendarme to the bureaa, 
and requested an audience of the Commissaire de 
Police. There was only a subordinate in the office ; 
^ hifl chef was ont, he believed, at the house of Mon- 
sieur le Curé." A douanier off àaty guided De Yesci 
io the Presbyterio, and informed the officiai within 
that a '' milor at the door wished to see him, and from 
his manner it must be qualche cosa urgente." 

The commissaire rose grumbling from his game of 
Prkniéra and bustled out^ a little, lank, thin-yisaged, 
wiry-mouthed man, with a beaked nose &nd a pair of 
quick restless ejes, which he fixed rather fiercely upon 
his EngHsh disturber^ as he requested to know what 
"monsieur's affairé*'* might be. 

^' Je comprens. Monsieur veut examiner le Eégistro 
des Passeports, pour tel jour de tel mois en telle 
année, pour trouver les noms de telles personnes. 
Bien. — Monsieur était probablement escroqué, et il 
vient à présent sur la piste des fripons. — ^Non P — Qaoi 

donc?" 

De Yesci knew not how to explain his object to the 
hard-visaged officiai, and stood blushing and stammer- 
ing before him. When at length the commissaire 
was made to comprehend that "monsieur merelj 
wished to ascertain the sumame of a lady and gentle- 
man, in whom he had a very particular interest," 
uttering a loud and prolonged w — h — e — w, he angrily 
demanded "bj what right monsieur had dared to 
trouble him, Commissaire de Police de sa Majesté le 
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Boi de Sardaigne wiih such bêtiases. Let liim know 
now, whst he ought to bave known before, that, to 
aearch the Segister of EasspoitSy he muât bring a 
formai ]q>plication from tbe proper authoiitj of his 
o wn goTemment to the proper authoritj at Turin ; and 
from thst anthorîty at Turin obtain a mritten order 
addressed to hîm, the Commissaire de Police at IseDa.'' 

The Httle man tomed rodelj round, banged the 
door to in De Yesci's âoe, and went back to make the. 
^ dld curé laugh at his acoountof the interview^and aoothe 
his own ruffled temper b j a renewal of their game. 

De Yesci was greadj disappointed, jet could not 
but smile at the absurdity of the application, into 
which his unreflecting ardour had led him. He did 
not see either how he could mend i^e matter ; for it 
was hardlj to be expected that two Gk)Temment8 would 
interest themselves in his chace after a lady's sur- 
name. But if the Fiedmontese Begister of Passports 
at Isella was a sealed book to him, not so were the 
Travellers' Books at the Fiedmontese hôtels. ** Now 
where would the brother and sister drive after their 
rescue but to Bayeno?" To Baveno he drove. 

As he approached the scène of the attack bj the 
banditti, he got out of the carnage and walked slowlj 
onwards. Hère was the tum in the road where hd 
caught sight of the af&aj. There stood the three 
apathetic masons, yonder was the wooded hoUow, then 
a dry watercourse, now, afber the autumnal rains, a 
flooded stream. He passed along the bank through 
the thick-set bushes, tiU he reached the spot where he 
fell wounded and senseless. There he knelt for some 
minutes. 
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He stopped too at tbe little inn of Yogogna, to 
add, from bis now ampler means, a firesh acknowledg- 
ment of the unwearied kindness sbown him bj his 
nurses, the threer good old spinsters of the house. He 
even sent a handsome remembrance to Signor Yol- 
piano, bis surgeon. '' He was verj attentive and did 
bis best," was tbe tbougbt tbat prompted it, '* tbougb 
probablj bis treatment would bave bornfied Oakes." 

Tbe Travellers' Book was produced at Baveno, witb 
its multitudinous columns ; and tbere, on tbat mémor- 
able dajj bad been entered two names wbicb must be 
the two — " Lord Morven and Lady Mary Lorîmer — 
coming firom tbe Simplon — ^proceeding to tbe St. Gk>- 
tbard by tbe lake — witb two servants." 

Tbere were indeed several otber entries on tbe same 
day, but tbis was manifestly tbe entry be sougbt. It 
was nearly tbe last on tbe day's list, and tbey must 
bave arrived quite late. Tben tbere was Mwry^ tbe 
Christian name of tbe làdy, and ber âge, twenty-one ; 
and bis twenty-five. He was evidently tbe eldest son 
of an earl, and be bad certamly insolence enougb to be 
tbe eldest son of an emperor. Lorimer was of course 
tbe family sumame. Tbe number of servants agreed 
precisely, and so did tbe direction ûx)m wbence tbey 
came; and as to tbe direction in wbicb tbey were 
going, wbat could be more natural tban for a lady, 
afier sucb a frigbt on the Italian side of tbe Alps, to 
wisb to get back at once to tbe safety of Switzerland, 
and yet dread to retum by tbe scène of their danger ? 

Tbe waiter, a wily Genoese, carried De Vesci's in- 
ferences into certainties. He bad never, to be sure, 
been a nigbt absent from bis native city till tbat 
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sprmg, but his memoiy, under the infloenoe of a five- 
franc pièce, became suddenlj gifted with dairvoyance 
to Buch a degree, that he imhesitatingly reoogxdsed bis 
interrogator's descriptions of tbe figures, featuies» coin- 
plezion, dress, manners, Toice of botb tbe ]aàj and 
gentleman, to tbe minutest détails; and went as far 
as De Yesci's own memorj itself into particularities 
about tbe kdj's-maid and tbe man-senrant besides. 
De Yesci was a joyous man tbat nigbt. 

He entered into conyersation next daj witb tbe 
boatman wbo took bim up Lago Maggiore to Maga- 
dino, as be altematelj stept forward and backward at 
bis long beayj oar. In replj to bis passenger's ques- 
tions, this man distinctlj recollected conTejing up the 
lake, about tbat Yerj time, a joung Milor Inglese and a 
Signorina, witb a carnage and two servants, a donzella 
and a groom. Moreoyer, as far as De Yesci could com- 
prebend bis strange dialect, bis description of this 
partjr coincided ezactlj witb tbat be was tracing. At 
Bellinzona, tberefore, be was more pleased thasï sur- 
prised to find Lord Morven and Ladj Mary Lorimer 
inscribed on tbe Travellers' Book at tbe Aquila. With 
ail tbe fervour of bis nature De Yesci pursued the 
cbace. Eortunatelj bis lordsbip bad now conde- 
scended to complj witb the police régulations evon in 
Switzerland, and De Yesci bad little diffîcultj in track- 
ing tbeir homeward route from resting-place to rest- 
ing-place, till be lëft tbe Continent and police régula- 
tions bebind bim at Calais. 

Tbe first tbing on reacbing bis botel in London was 
to call, not for tbat daj's Times, but for tbe Blue Book. 
Lord Moryen was tbe eldest son of tbe Earl of Lom- 
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ton, and the Earl of Lomton's town-house was in 
Grosyenor Square. Before the young man tasted a 
morsel of food he was in Grosyenor Square. ** The 
family were in the countrj," a staid old housekeeper 
informed him, " at the earl's place in Yorkshire, Gratelj 
Castle, near Corfield. Ail were there. Tes, both Ladj 
Marj and the young lord." 

De Yesci had just time to catch the mail, as it was 
leaying the General Post-office, hunger, fatigue, and 
want of sleep quite forgotten in the excitement of his 
spirits. He was set down next aftemoon at the park 
gâtes of Grately Castle. 

What was he now to do ? He could not go and 
knock at the door, to face yery probably that young 
lord's intolérable insolence, unintroduced, and in ail 
the unkemptness of a twenty-hours' joumey. A village 
was in sight at the foot of the hill ; and there he found 
a lodging at the Lomton Arma. 

As long as it was light he patrolled the road near 
the park gâtes; for he had leamt from his hostess 
that Lady Mary had past through the village with the 
Earl in an open carnage that afbemoon, and " they 
were sure to be back in good time, as t' old lord was 
an ailing man and could not bear t' night air." 

De Yesci, a short hundred yards from the gâtes, 
was looking impatiently along the road in the direction 
the carriage was expected to retum, when he heard 
wheels roll rapidly up behind him. To his great 
chagrin the gâtes opened and the carriage was lost in 
the winding avenue, before his eye could do more 
than catch for a second the outline of a lady's face. 
But certainly it was iiers. 

Tbis was Saturday night. "Next day," he was 
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assmed, ^t* old lord and Lady Mary wonld be at 
church. Tkey nerer missed, thongh t' 701111g Lord 
hardlj ever came.'* De Yesci inquired much, and re- 
ceired tfae answers he anticipated. ^ T* old Lord, 
before fllness brooght bim down, bad been a bigbish 
man, but t' young Lord beat alL Tbe gentleman mnst 
not repeat it, for tbej lived nnder tbem ; but if tmth 
must be spoken, be was a perfect BasbaWy and made 
no more of poor folk tban t* dîrt under bis feet. — 
Ladj Mary like bim ? O dear no ! A bonnier and 
a kinder lady neyer stepped in sboe-leatber," was Vm 
empbatic déclaration of tbe bostess. 

De Yesci's beart swam in a soft deligbt as be 
listened to trait after trait of ber gentle benefioenoe ; 
and tbe good woman, warming witb ber own détails 
and tbe sigbt of ber guest's gratification, went on wîtb 
anecdote after anecdote, till tbey botb felt oonvinoed 
Lady Mary was notbmg sbort of an angel. 

A cold, drizzling, dismal look bad that Sunday mom- 
ing from tbe window of De Vesci's little bed-cbamber. 
Neyertbeless, bis bostess was certain ''Lady Mary 
would be at cburcb, if it rained cats and dogs. Be- 
sides, tbey came in t' carriage, and tbere was a fire- 
place in t' Castle pew." 

De Yesci took a seat just witbin tbe door of tbe 
little village cburcb, wbere, unseen bimself, be could 
command a ûdl view of " tbe Castle pew" and its 
occupants. 

Exactly as tbe last bell began to toU in, a carriage 
drove up to tbe porcb. He beard tbe door openad 
and the steps let down, and presently a lady's drees 
rustled close past tbe corner wbere De Yesci was sit- 
. Trembling witb émotion, be saw an elderly man, 
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leaning on tbe lâdj's arm, pass slowly up tbe nave and 
enter the Castle pew bj the chancel arch. Tt was shs 
bejond ail doubt. Height, gait, every thing cor- 
responded, even to tbe colour of tbat cnrl just peep- 
ing from under tbe bonnet's rim. Tbe earl's face, 
wben be put down tbe bat witb wbicb be bad 
Teiled it during bis entrance prajer, was tumed to tbe 
congrégation ; a fine, expressive countenance, tbougb 
fîirrowed bj jears and wom bj illness. Tbe daugbter 
sat opposite to bim, tbe back of tbe bonnet alone 
visible above tbe bigb pew ; and sbe never once during 
tbe service looked round. De Vesci strove to ccUect 
and compose bis tbougbts. He tried to listen and to 
pra^ but bis bead was in a wbirl and bis wbole frame 
in a state of nervous vibration, witb a painful feeling 
of self-condemnation ail tbe wbile, at finding tbe créa- 
ture continually usurping tbe Creator's place in bis 
mind, even in His own bouse of prayer. 

Tbe service seemed interminable. Tbe old rector 
bad a cougb, and bis usual drawl tbrougb tbe prayers 
v^as prolonged by a continuai fumbling into bis waist- 
coat pocket, under bis surplice, for cbips of licorice. 
Tbe prosy, vapid sermon was witbin seven minutes of 
an bour. At last tbat too was over, and tbe villagers 
rusbed out of cburcb like cbildren from a scboolroom. 
De Vesci's eyes, from bis corner, were bent witb intense 
eagemess upon tbe Castle pew. Tbe lady belped tbe 
aged nobleman to draw on bis cloak, and fastened a 
sbswl-bandkercbief about bis tbroat. Sbe tben quickly 
adjusted ber own dress and turned round. De Yesci 
saw a sweet pretty face, but a face be bad never seen 
before. 

VOL. II. o 
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LzÀTcre to faturit}- the diB c oic rj lie bad nûssed, 
De y eflci now aet TÎgpioiulj to wotk tar the reooreiy 
<tf Thordale. A Mr. Frog had lecentlj puichaaed tlie 
property £rom Lord Blagbnd, m yoimg apendthrift^ 
who CTer sànce he came of âge, fire yean ago, hadbeen 
sedoloaalj employed in aquandering a pnncelj^ inherit- 
ance and mining a fine constitiitàcHi amidst the pioAi- 
gaciea of Puria. 

De Yesci wTote to HJr. Frog, atating the aingnlar 
drcamatancea of hia caae and offonng to negotiate for 
the tzanafer €i the eatate on the moet libéral tenna. 
A cuit answer camefirom Mr. Frog'a solicitors. ^ Thdr 
cEent had no intention of partîng with the propertj. 
Aa for thealleged ligfat of rédemption, Mr. Progknev 
nnthing of it, and ahonld reaist an j attempt to enfisee 
ao pvepoeteroaa a daim." 

De Yead now aonght the Bagackyoa oldlawyer lAom 
coonael had reaened him firom the tyrannj^ of Di^ 

<*Thîa ia an intereating case^ Mr. de Yeacî,'* nid 
Bwy*"^ Play&ir — ^ a moat intereating case. Were I 
A v%0RNi8 fbrtj inatead of an aihng sirty-fiTet, how I 
«onid plonge into it! Howerer, mj old gray headit 
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at JOUI service. But first we must put you into tbe 
hands of a dever soliciter, and I know none better 
than Preston : he is up to tbis work. We'll bave bim 
hère at ten to-morrow. He sball prépare car Case, and 
then, if tbej force us into court, that Prince of tbe 
Torum, Faget, sball be your Achilles, wbilst I play 
your Nestor ; and Qod défend tbe rigbt !" 

Mr. Preston went down witb bis client to Beck- 
side, ezamined and arranged tbe documents, and con- 
tinued bis researcbes from time to time, until far into 
Bpring. No persuasions could induce De Yesci to ac- 
Company bis soliciter in any of bis repeated yisits 
into Tbordale. 

"No, Mr. Preston, I will not trust myself tbere 
before my claîm is legally establisbed. Since Tbordale 
became apossibility I seem under a perfect £Eiscination. 
Tbe bare idea of missing it is intolérable, and if it be 
80 wbilst still only a name to me, wbat would it be to 
loaeit afier my eyes bad seen my ancestors' fields and 
my feet bad crossed tbeir tbresbold P" 

Wben Mr. Preston bad tborougbly prepared tbe 
caae,De Yesci cbivalrously insisted tbat a statement of it 
should be submitted to Mr. Frog. " He bears a bigb 
èharacter for integrity and goodness," be said in answer 
to tbe wary lawyer's besitation ; " it would be cruel 
to inTolve bim in a bootless lawsuit, by keeping bim 
in ignorance of tbe indisputability of my claim. As for 
tbe nncourteous answer to my first application, be 
doubtless considered me one of tbe many absurd or 
knaTisb claîmants of estâtes on false pretences." 

Mr. Judd, tbe senior partner in tbe firm of Judd, 
Jewely and Byle, bad long passed tbe âge of tbreescore 
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years and ten. Stîll he found his waj to tbe office, 
where he had spent for sixty jean tbe greater portion 
of liis waking hours. The aged lawyer looked at the 
moming paper, or stood with his back to the fire, 
his hand in his breeches' pocket gingling his loose silver 
in it, and inflicting upon anj caller, who would listen, 
interminable stories of snits long defîinct and biuied, 
especiallj the great trial of Eree Warrenry, between 
French and Frewell ; wherein mj Lord Ghief Justice 
Mansfield declared from the Bench, he had nerer had 
80 complicated; a case before him, and neyer one so 
admirably got up ; he, Mr. Judd, being the sole mana- 
ger. At length, under the pressure of rapidly increas- 
ing infirmities, the old man consented to retire alto- 
gether from the profits, as he had long done from the 
labours of the busineas, with one stipulation, that the 
two partners should take his nephew, Deverell, at a 
handsome salary into their office. 

Herbert Deverell was the only son of a widow, relict 
of an officer who had fallen joung and noblj under 
Abercromby at Alezandria. He had begun Ûfe with 
much promise. At collège his réputation was high for 
scholarship. Erom Oxtbrd he entered at the Temple, 
and there for some time pursued his légal studios with 
assiduity. Unhappily, collège card-playing graduallj ' 
grew into confirmed London gambling. A sceptic and 
a scomer, there was no religions principle to restrain 
him. At fîve-and-twenty he had beggared his widowed 
mother; and the week before he was to bave been 
called to the bar, he received a private hint from the 
Benchers, thatunless he could dear himself frt>m some 
aUeged roguery at play, he had better quietly withdraw 
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from the Society. The matter was kept secret. The 
poor mother ccmoealed her wrongs. A plausible storj 
explaîned the diminution of her fortune, and the con- 
séquent necessîty, from lack of means, of the son's 
giring up his prospects at the bar just as thej were 
opening. The niggardlj old uncle, then about to retire 
from business, was applied to, and he bargained for his 
admission into the office he was obliged to quit him- 
self, as the readiest and cheapest proyision he could 
make for his nephew. 

Messrs. Jewel and Byle saw no reason to complain 
of their new assistant. His gentlemanlj manners, his 
l^al knowledge, his talent, and his tact soon became 
known to their clients ; and it was not unfrequentlj 
made a condition, in a difficult case, that Mr. Deverell 
sbould bave the management. His evil habits, indeed, 
continued the same ; but so carefullj were they con- 
cealed, and such the strength of his constitution and 
the elastidty of his mind, that no one, who saw his 
actiyity in the office bj daj, could suspect he had been 
banging over the fererish fluctuations of the gaming- 
table ail night. His salary, libéral at first, had twice 
been raised from a sensé of his services. Neyertheless it 
was little able to meet the reverses of high plaj ; and 
he had latterlj been drawn bj his importunate necessi- 
ties into connexion with a gang of swindling bill- 
discounters, eaming a share in their nefarious gains 
by his skill in directing their transactions, so as just 
to keep them without the reach of the law. 

A few days afber Mr. Preston had communicated 
théit case to Mr. Erog, Mr. Jewel, a plump, rosy- 
cheeked, bald-headed, cheery little man, was seafced at 
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the desk in his primate loom, oonnected hj m g^ass door 
with the office. It wms but m baie and g^my 
chamber, wainacoted half-way \»p to the ceiling with 
tin boxes, painted green, and labdled eaeb with 
a dient's name. Its single window looked into tibe 
m^est scrap of op^a groond, fying, like the bottom 
of a pit-shafty at the foot of the dingy brick 
houses, which waUed it round to a great height OTer- 
head. A solitaiy stump of a shrub was its sole oma- 
ment, displaying more grime than leaves on its three 
short, crooked branches ; hère and there a few sickly 
blades of giass tried in Tain to look green. 

The writer lifbed his headasa door from the passage 
opened, and a tall, handsome man of thiriy came in. 

<' Ah, Mr. BevereU! You at last! WdU, what is 
determined?" 

" To go on and fight it ont to the uttermost." 

** But where's the use," asked Mr. Byle, a brisk, 
bustling man of business, stepping in from the o£5ce, 
" if Preston's statement is correct ?" 

" That is just what we are to ascertain, sir. Our 
client wishes me to run down at once, and examine on 
the spot whether there be not some flaw in their 
évidence." 

** I dp not think Preston is a man to make a blunder 
or leaye out a link. And then we hâve nothing to 
show against them. It is strange, thej can find at 
Blagland no document bearing upon the original sale 
bj the De Vescis." 

'' Ought we not to make another and a thorough 
search ourselves ? " suggested Mr. Deverell. " I could 
go down there on my retum." 
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"I cannot conceive," continued Mr. Byle, "what 
makes Mr. Frog so tenacious of an out-of-tbe-way 
place he bas never been near, and about as bad an 
myestment to begin with as ever I knew. It won't 
pay two per cent." 

" Well, well, friend Ryle," said jocose Mr. Jewel, 
^if Mr. Frog cbooses to mn up a long bill in our 
bocks to no eartblj purpose, is be not too good a 
eHent to be tbwarted P So, Mr. Deverell, to borse 
and awaj." 

Tbe office-boj ran panting up witb a note in bis 
hand as Deverell was qnitting bis lodgings for tbe Nortb 
that evening : " Mr. Erog's groom brougbt it, sir. No 
answer." 

Deverell read it witb sparkling eyes. " Wbj, tbis 
would clear off ail I owe to Dicer and start me fair 
again ! Fer fas or nefas l'U eam it." 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE STBANeEB IN UPDALE. 

Oke fine evening in June a gig from Castleton aeii 
down a traveller, a fishing-rod, and a small portman- 
teau at tbe door of the Dun Cow, Dalehead. The 
stranger engaged the back parlonr and the beat bed- 
room for a week, ordered bis supper, and walked into 
the hamlet. The biggest girl of a group playing in 
tbe road pointed out the waj to Beckside. He 
reconnoitred the bouse from tbe top of Sunny Siggf 
and retumed. 

He leamt from tbe landladj that *' Mr. Claude was 
not at home; tbougb," added Mrs. Coatswortb, ''if 
all's true tbat's said, sir, Beckside won't be bis borne 
long." 

Tbe stranger led ber on to talk of Mr. Claude" 
and bis prospects. " Doubt, say ye, sir ? Tbere's no 
doubt at ail. He's as true a De Yesci as e'er a one 
of tbem that lies in Tbordale Cburcb ; and now tb«l 
Providence bas given bim tbe money, be'U bave tbdr 
old home and lands back again, if tbere's law in 
England. — Is Mr. Claude a favourite among us ? — I 
tbink be is, indeed! I don't believe tbere's man, 
woman, or baim in ail XJpdale, but what loves Hr. 
Clsade, unless it be litUe Willie." 
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«And who is Httle WiUie P" 

"He's t' old schoolmaster bj t' water-side, that 

iamed Mr. Claude to write and cipher when he was 

a boj at Beckside." 
" And whj should he be tbe only one to bear ill 

will to bis own scbolarp" 

" Wby, you see, sir, first of ail little Willie's ower 
fond of drink ; tboagb, maybe, I shouldn't say tbis, 
that sells it ; but he is. And tbiîs Mr. Claude didn't 
like; and, wben he's been down hère at Beckside 
irom collège, he's talked to him oft and sehr * about 
it. But t' old man would drink on ; and one day he 
met Mr. Claude, wben he bad had ower mickle, and 
said wbat he sbouldn't about Mr. Claude's uncle 
that's dead. And that put Mr. Claude's blood up, 
and he gave him sike a set down as little Willie 
neyer forgav; the rather, because Mr. Claude, that 
used to be always making him one présent or another, 
would' after that gire him nothing more. But that's 
not ail. 

" Tou see t* little body's very handy with bis peu. 
He writes like copperplate ; and so t' neighbours often 
got him to draw up their 'greements, and make their 
wills. And there was* an old man liyed in that bouse 
on t' bill yonder" — she pointed through the win- 
dow — "worth a gay bit of money. He was taken 
for death a year come Coverham fair, and little Willie 
was sent for to make bis will. 

"Now old Tommy Stobbett — ^tbat's t' old man's 
name — ^had a nevvy he'd brought up from a baim^ 

* £aroestly« 
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for he had none of his own, and he had settled hîm to 
a trade down at Mîddale, and this neyry was to 
hâve ail at his uncle's death. But — would je belieTe 
itP — this little rogue and t' housekeeper got ool- 
leaguing togither, and telt ail manner of lies again 
t' young man, and ower-persuaded t' poor, daffled, 
djing nncle to leave his money to t' housekeeper, and 
she was to give little Willie twenty poDd for his share. 

" Luckily for poor Jerry Stobbett (that's t' neirrjr), 
Mr. Claude chanced to corne to Beckside, and went 
up to see t' old man and pray by him, and he got 
weet on't ^ Ye may be sure there was bonny wark 
amang them ; but Mr. Claude is not a man to be pat 
by, and he had a 'tumey' up from Castleton, and a 
reeghtful will was made, and Jerry got ail. But, dear 
O me, what a stewin little Willie was in at losing 
his twenty pund! And iyer since his heart's been 
black again Mr. Claude ; and, I yarrily believe, if he 
could do him a mischief, he would ; for t' little crea- 
tur's as spiteful as a wasp." 

The stranger listened attentively, and went up tiie 
white-sanded stone stairs that night to his neat little 
bedroom like a hopeful man. 

Next moming he inquired of the landlord ** whe- 
ther there was any experienced trout-fisher in the 
neighbourhood, who could show him the best place in 
the riyer and the becks, and fumish him with the 
most suitable Aies. He was a stranger to thèse 
rocky, rushing sort of streams, and only accustomed 
to the smooth, still waters of the soutL" 

' Knowledge of it. ' Attornej. 
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''As for trute-fishero, sir," said bonest Joseph 
Coatswortb, *'we hâve plentj and to spare; but 
t^ejr're TnaastiiTig a rougb sorfc, neeght-liners and 
tidders under t' stanes witb tbeir bands; and, if 
ivar thej use a Irod, it's but a bit bezzel wand, witb a 
worm for a bait, wben t' water's dirtj and dark efter 
a flude. Tbey would mak nougbt of a lang, wag- 
gling tbing like tbat jé're pntting togitber. Tbere is 
whiles a reegbt good fisber or two corne up as bigb as 
this from Gastleton, — ^t* captain for one, as tbey call 
him ; — and tbej do saj be is a real captain, thougb 
be's a rom un to look at. — But captain or not, heis a, 
fisber! a beautiful band! Ye would re-all-j believe 
be cbarmed tbem ont. It's always a tbraw and a 
trute witb bim." 

^ But is tbere nobod j nearer tban Castleton, tbat 
could at least guide me to tbe beat streams and 
pools?" 

'' Yes, tbere is one ; and be, to be sure, bas been 
as fine a flee-fisber as onj a Castleton fisber amang 
tbemaU!" 

" Wby, tben, did you not mention bim p" 

** Because, sir, atween ourselves, be's bardlj -a man 
for a gentleman to baud speecb witb." 

«But wby?" 

« He's t' man tbat did t* wrang tbing consamîng 
Tommy Stobbett^s will, my mistress telt ye about." 

" Certainly, after what I beard, one would not ex- 
actly choose bim for a guide if one bad a cboice. But 
as be*s tbe only fly-fisber you bave got, and I may be 
supposed to know notbing of bis liking bimself better 
tban Tommy Stobbett's nepbew, just send for bim. 
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Here's a beautifîil day, and I don't want to lose anj 
part of mj short holidaj in blimdering about to dis- 
cover for myself wliere tront are to be caught.'' 

Joseph Coatsworth looked perplexed, gave himself a 
hoist in his coat, and tumed this waj and that. Ai 
last he said, '' I dinn't wish to disobleege ye, edr, tbafs 
stopping at my awn house ; but re-àll-j, I cannot let 
that little viUain corne up hère : for, ower and abofe 
what he did at Tommj Stobbett's, weVe had a bit (^ 
a scrimmage^him and me— between ourselyes. Ton 
see, sir, he was hère one Saturday neeght drinking and 
smoking, and he got on abusing Mr. Claude tîll Iyoij 
body cried sham; but he wadn't leave off. So I 
just up and tuke t' little varmint out by t' scroff of 
his neck, and dropped him down on ail fowers in t* 
middle of t' road; and I vowed he niver should set 
foot ower my doorsill again." 

''Enough," said the stranger somewhat teetily; 
" I don't wish to hear more of your drunken brawb. 
Show me the way to the man's house. I suppose yen 
can do that without breaking your vow P" 

Joseph Coatsworth walked with his guest till they 
came in sight of Monk's Lodge from the crest of a 
rising ground, and, pointing it out across the meadow, 
left him at the stiîe. The worthy publican watched 
the stranger traverse the field, knock, and enter tiie 
arched door of the old building, and then retumed, 
saying to himself, "Ivery yan to his liking; but I 
wadn't fish twea yird wi' that little tastetrell bj my 
side for ail t' trute frae t' beck hede to t' beck foot." 

The stranger evidently had no such préjudices. He 
and the old schoolmaster were seen that forenocm 
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fishing np tHe stream very amicably together, little 
WilHe handling his rod with wonderful dexterity. 
The stranger came back to a late dinner with a full 
pannier aad in Idgh glee. ^'He waa delighted with 
the coontij and the fishing. It waa splendid. The 
tout were ceitainly smaD, but, aa the dish before 
him proved, in flavour as far before the large fish of 
more sonthem waters as grouse before a bam-door 
ibwL The old man was a character certainlj, and very 
poaaibly not over-honest, but as he should not employ 
him to make his wiU or trust him with his purse, he 
did not see that his dishonesty would much interfère 
with bis usefîilness in fishing." 

The stranger did not confine himself to the fishing- 
lod and the society of the old schoolmaster. He paid 
his respects at the vicarage, delighted Mr. Wilson 
with his knowledge of Greek and Latin, and obtained 
the vicar*s ready permission to indulge his antiquarian 
tastea in and about the fine old parish church. 

Stephen Steenson, the clerk, was soon full of his 
pnûses in retum for the repeated half-crowns he re- 
ceived. "He niver cam near sike a gentleman for 
gravestanes and parish registers. He wad corne, get 
t* church keys, and lock himsel in for hours togither ; 
and when he yance peeped through t' window to see 
what he could be about seeah lang, there was he wi' t' 
iion kist oppen and yan o' t' auld parish bukes on his 
knee, and him gloring ower't, just as if it had been 
ower t' picture in Moore's Almanack iresh out for t' 
nezt year ; where there's kings^in their coffins belaw 
and oomets wi' blazin tails abown." 

VOL. II. P 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THS TBOK CHEST. 

*' So yon are sure, Bouthwaite, this old chest is siffl at 
Beckside ?" 

" O jes, sir, no doubt of tliat. I know it was there 
when this Mr. Claude — bang bim! — ^was last down 
with that London lawyer, not three weeks ago ; and I 
am sure it lias not been taken awar sinee." 

" I certainly sbould wisb to baye a look at tbose 
papers tbat Freston speaks ofl We lawyerSyyou know, 
are not mucb disposed to trust eacb otber blindfold. 
Besides, it is mj duty to mj client to disooyer any 
flaw in tbem tbat may exist ; and I do not see tbat a 
gentleman is at àll bound to part witb an estai» be 
Hkes, because a young man fancies be is tbe great- 
great-grandson, I don*t know bow many times remoyed, 
of tbe man wbo once sold it away." 

*' Tbat's rigbt, sir ; and if I can belp you to keep 
bim out, l'd wisb for no better sport." 

" Well but, Doutbwaite, bow are we to get into this 
cbest ? Wbere is it kept ?" 

" In tbe parleur, under wbat in tbis oountry thej 
call tbe ' best bed,' unless it's been sbifted." 

" And bow is tbat to be ascertained ?" 

" Suppose, sir, we fisb up tbeir beck to«morrow,aiid 
as we pass tbe bouse l'U make up some excuse or otber 
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to get in for a peep. Only let us be forward, before 
the old ladj is stirrîng. 

About seven next moming the confederates were on 
the bank of the stream, in the pasture-bottotn just 
below Bèckside. The stranger kept on plying his rod, 
whilst the old schoolmaster walked slowlj up to the 
door of the house. The servant-girl, a sturdy sue- 
cessor to the faithful Betty — now wife to James Bain- 
bngg — was on her knees scouring the flagstone with 
potent arm. 

"Jinny, honey, wad ye give a body a drink o* 
milk?" 

The girl, whose back was towards him, started and 
looked round at the sound of his yoice, and answered 
with bitter tongue, ''l^o, ye auld scQundrel, not a 
drop o' Bèckside milk sali gan into t' mouth, that could 
say what yeVe said of our poor dede maister and 
Mr. Claude; let àlane your yillany in Tommy Stob- 
bett's wiU." 

" Hout-tout, woman ! yeVe niver hard t' reeghts o' 
that business. However, that's neither hère nor there. 
It's not for mysel l'se begging, it's for t' gentleman 
down yonder fishing. He made a poor brikfast this 
moming, and wad &in haye a drop of your nice new 
milk." 

** Why, if it's for him, l'se seer our mistress wadn't 
say nay. I only wonder he can tak up wi' sike a little 
neer-do-weel as ye ; but he does not knaw ye, Willie, 
as we dee." 

The girl got up from her knees, wiped her hands 
npon her flannel apron, went into the kitchen, took 
down a mug firom the shelf, and passed out at the 

F 2 
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back door to tbe daiiy. The lîttle schoolmaflter sped 
on tiptoe np tbe passage, opened tbe pailofor door, 
Hfled up tbe Talance, and gave a rapid g^anoe imder 
tbe bed. Tbere was no cbest. Wbilstbis disappointed 
eye still lingered, tbe daiiy door was abat to and 
Jinny's retuming step was beard. In a moment tbe 
old man was in tbe kitcben, drew a short bbiekened 
pipe from bis waistcoat pocket, and was applying a 
live coal trom tbe fire witb tbe tongs to tbe bowl, 
wben tbe girl espied bim. 

" Wbat are je deeing tbere P — ^How dnrst ye come 
inP" 

"Fse nobbut* leegbting my pipe, Jinnj. Te'll 
bardly grudge me tbat." 

He put ont bis band to take tbe mng, but tbe 
girl scomûilly snatcbed it away. ** I dinn't want to 
brik our beat Cbeena mug, but wbat else could we dee 
wi't, efter your fingers bad yance toucbed it P So stand 
your ways back. l'il tak't to t' gentleman mysel." 

Tbe étranger drank and retumed tbe mng witb bis 
tbanks and a shilling. ^' Keep your money, sir," saîd 
tbe girl, declining tbe présent, '' we niver sell a chance 
drink like tbis. But O, sir, dinn't be ower tbick wi' 
tbis auld man. He may be gleg eneugb wi' bis fisb- 
ing-rod, but be's a reegbtdown bad un and no crédit 
to ony body." 

" Well, Doutbwaite," observed tbe stranger as Jinny 
went back to tbe bouse, '' tbat girl bas a sbarp eye 
for cbaracter. But wbat news of tbe cbest P " 

'* It's net where it used to be. Tbat l've seen ploiu 
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enough ; but vhere it is, I cannot saj. Onlj I am 
sure it is otill in the house, be it where it may." 

'^This is tintoward, and it looks like précaution. 
Wbat's to be done now ? " 

^* WeH, tir, take np jour rod and let us fish a little 
fiirther up the beck for a blind; and then I must 
home and consider, how we're to fish out the where- 
abonts of this confounded chest." 

Willie Douthwaite set his craîty brain to work, but 
when bis employer called in the eyening, he could 
suggest no line of discovery. ^^No, sir, I cannot yet 
see my way, nohow. They're àll so jealous and 
spitefîil against me, that I mustn't try for another 
peep into Beckside. But never fear. I hâve my eyes 
vide awake and my wits too. Meanwhile here's 
something to eomfort you." He held out a pièce of 
wax. ^This will make ail easy, when once we can 
get at the chest. I found it just now, as I was rum- 
maging over a box fuU of odds and ends." 

** But what is it ? " said the stranger, tuming it over 
in liis hand. 

^ It's a squeeze, sir, ô*om the wards of the lock of 
tiiat Tery chest.. I used years ago to teach this grand 
Mr. Claude at Beckside, and he did his lessons in the 
parleur — a sad dunce I found the fellow, though they 
call him so cleyer. The old chest often caught my 
eje, and being of a curions tum, I thought I should 
like te see what was inside. So one day I put a pièce 
of prepared wax in my pocket, and sent the boy out 
of the room for something or other, and in a twinkling 
bad the thing done. But before I could get a key 
made, old Cuddie Yesey was pleased to send the boy 

F 3 
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to school, and there was an end of my rasta at Beck- 
Bide." 

^ Fray how came'yoa to be so handy abont a lock ? '* 

''I baye trayelled, bît, and that widena a num's 
knowledge and giyes him oppoitonities for IftJMfiing ^ 
little ont-of-the-way scliolarahip. I was onoe a soit of 
pnrser's elerk, you see, sir, on board a aloop of war, 
and hands being scarce jnst then, tbey sent us a few 
jafl-Bcrapings to fiU np onr complément. Amongst 
tbem came as deyer a fellow about locks and keys as 
eyer died nnbanged; for it bappened bis bead was 
cairied off by a camion bail in a cntting ont, before be 
oould get to tbe gallows. Howeyer, be bad been with 
us long enougb to giye me a lesson or two tbat I 
neyer forgot." 

'' You could make a key, tben, firom tbis waz im- 
pression ? " 

''Tes, if I bad tbe proper conyenienoes ; but I 
bayen't ; and Mattbew Headly would as soon split mj 
seuil witb bis sledge-hammer as let me work in bis 
smitby. He's brotber-in-law to tbat Jerry StobheU 
tbey make sucb a jabber about." 

" What, tbe wiU case ? " 

'^Yes, yes. Besides, sir, if I were knowm to be 
making keys, we sbould baye ail tbe parisb astir, and 
our game would be up." 

"But wby may not I drop tbe key of my port- 
manteau out of my pocket into tbis pool bere, as we 
are scrambling oyer tbe rocks, and get you to make 
me a new one ? " 

" Nay, sir, tbat story would neyer go down ; for tbe 
key we want would be almost as big as tbe key of tbe 
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chordi door. Bat l'U tell 70a wHat, sir, l'm going down 
to Castleton to draw mj trifle of a pension on quarter- 
daj, and that'a next Thursday. 1*11 speak to a dever 
hand I know there, a gipsj tinker, and he'U make us 
a prime one." 

" Can we trust him ? " 

^* Tes, if he's well paid. He's then as true as steel." 

^ And what is his priée ? " 

** Why, for sucli a particular job as this, and for a 
gentleman, about three guineas." 

" Ton shall haye fiye for him. When will you be 
back?" 

''Well, sir, tbat dépends. K the ale's good and 
tkmgs run pleasantly, a few of us old messmates gene- 
lally make the best part of a week of it ; but I could 
stint myself a day or two for once, to obleege you, sir." 

"No, take your regular week. I shall find enough 
to occupy me." 

Dnring Willie Douthwaite's absence tbe stranger 
q^ent much of his time at the yicarage, where he grew 
miglitily in good Mr. Wilson's estimation, from his 
pleasing manners, yaried knowledge, and liyely con- 
yersation. He skilfully elicited for himself, from time 
to time, whateyer the worthy Vicar had to tell him con- 
eeming the Yeseys of Beckside and the De Yescis of 
Thordale. His yisits to tbe church were fréquent. 
He drew mouldings and finials. He rubbed brasses. 
He oopied inscriptions. He made extracts of curious 
enferies in the more ancient registers. The iron chest 
which contained them stood on the floor in the north 
eomer of the chancel, where a little damp, from some 
cause, had begun to show itself on the wall. The 
stranger was one afkemoon finishing a sketch of the 
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noble east window witH the admiring Viear looking 
over his shoulder ; when, as he stopped to shaipea his 
pencil, his eye fell on this damp spot. He lecom- 
mended the removal of the chest to the opposite 
corner, where the fiill southem cnm kept tiie waU 
thoroughly dry. 

" I see it, sir," said Mr. Wilson, ** and thank you for 
the suggestion. We'U hâve it done directly. The 
clerk is outside digging a grave ; l'U call him in." 

Stephen Steenson dropped his pickaze and clambered 
ont of the grave, but shook his head at the Yicar*s 
direction to carry the chest across the chanoel. 

"Nay, sir, l'se ower wake int' back for that; but 
bide a minute, here's yan that'll help me. — Jamie, vill 
your horses stand ?" he shouted from the chureh-door 
to a man with a two-horse coal-cart in the road pass- 
ÎDg by. ** Mr. Wilson wants ye in t' church." 

" Stand, James P Na fear o' that, wi* tweea ton of 
coal ahint them and t' kirk bank reeght afbre their 
noses ! " 

'' How are ail at Beckside P" asked the Yicar, aa the 
sturdy carter, hat in hand, strode after the limping old 
clerk into the church. 

" "We're ali gaily weel, thank you, sir, but t* miatress. 
She's nobbut twibling just now." 

" Can you and the clerk, think you, lift this chest to 
the other side of the chancel ?" 

'' Na doubt o' that, sir. Ours at hame is bigger and 
heavier tee," — he gave a hoist at the handle next him, — 
<' and yit our sarvant-lass and me, between us, canied 
that frae t' parlour up t' stairs, into t' young maîater's 
room t' other week." 

The chest was speedily set down in the dry southem 
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corner, and the stranger, with a look of secret exaltation, 
eagerly pnt his hand in his pocket. " There's some- 
thing for yon, mj man." Honest Bainbrigg held the 
crown-piece between his finger and thumb, like one 
astonished and perplexed. At last, taking from bis 
waistcoat pocket an iron tobacco-boz, be dropped in 
the coin, sbut tbe lid to with a snap, and said, " I sup- 
pose tbis is Bouth country flEtôbion ; but it's uncommon 
wage for ya * lift ! "Weel, niver mind, it'll graitb our 
Betty wi' tea and me wi' baccy for a montb : so tbank 
yCy sir, tbank ye." 

The little scboolmaster made bis appearance at tbe 
end of tbe week, and tbe stranger was speedily at 
Monk's Lodge. 

" Hâve you tbe key, Doutbwaite ?" 

" Tes, sir, and a beauty. Sylvanus vows be'll never 
toach a drop again, if it does not tum the lock better 
than the lawful key itself. He bas lent tne besides a 
tool or two that may be useful in tbe job." 

^* That*s well ; and now I bave a pièce of good news 
&>ryoiL The chest is in tbe yonng gentleman's room. 

" How eyer bave you fisbed that out, sir ?" 

" l'U tell you by-and-by . Do you know tbe situation 
of tbis room ? " 

^' Tes, sir, ))y tbe token that last back-end, be bad an 
old blocked^up window in it opened out again, for 
the yiew oyer tbe Long Mead tuid up on to the fells. 
Ton must understand our young master is yery ro- 
mantic," he added with a sneer. " It's in the north 
gable." 

* One. 
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*^ Is there any other wiudow in that gable ?" 

*' Nevep a one." 

" Are there any outbuildingB àbont it ?" 

'* No, the meadow cornes to the wall of the gable. 
A ladder might then be set up in a dark night and an 
entrance effected throngh the window, withont much 
risk of détection." 

" Nothing easier." 

" That's our waj then. In three more nights tiiere 
will be no moon at ail. We will wait till the fimiily 
are ail sound asleep, and then see whether jonr key 
deserves its character. Eh, Douthwaite?" saidthe 
étranger cheerilj. 

'' But, sir, won't this be what yon law-gentlemen 
call burg-lâ-ry?" 

'^ Not a bit. It is simplj investigation." 

'^ Aj, but," said the old man, his Httle eyes twin- 
kling with a slj side-glance up at his companion, '' it's 
investigation bj a dark lantem and with a fidse kej." 

"Well, what then?" 

" Only, sir, if l'm to help in this tn-ves-ti^a-Honf I 
should like to know mj fee beforehand." 

" Why, you rogue, I give you five shillings a day ; 
is not that OTough ? " 

*' But that*8, as you say, sir, five shillings a day ; for 
Joy-work, you observe, sir, and fishing : this is ni^ht- 
work and in^es-ti-ga-tion*^ 

" And pray what would you hâve ?" 

'' I think, sir, putting the key into the lock oughtn*t 
to be much less than the making of it. I hope, sir, 
you won't consider a five-pound note out of the way." 

" A five-pound note ! Well, Douthwaite, if ail tums 
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ont luckily, I may be extravagant for once. But re- 
member, it's only if we Bucceed." 

The étranger watched James Bainbrigg (now the 
manager of the farm) and his assistant labourer into 
the house from the field at dinner-time next day. He 
tiien inspected the locality. Nothing could be more 
&Yonrable for his purpose than the position of the 
window; and against the remuant of a last year's hay- 
stack, dose by, stood the Tery thing required, a light 
kddeor. 

On the second night after this two figures were 
gioping their way to the hay-stack ; for the night was 
dtrk as pitch. The kdder was felt for, found, lowered, 
and dowly carried between them to the end of the 
honse, barely distinguishable, as a yet blacker mass still, 
against the black sky above. The ladder was gently 
laiaed and softly set against the wall. The shortor 
figme went up, but speediiy came down again. X7n- 
aUe to see the window overhead, they had pLmted 
tiie ladder by guess, and it was too £ur to the right. 
Thia time the end came gently down on the window- 
aOL The figure again went up, and in about a minute 
vetnmed, whispering to his companion, " l'il lay this 
g^buui hère against the wall. Mind, sir, joxi don't set 
jronr foot on it." 

^ m take care. Are there any shutters ?" 

" No, only curtains." 

The short man was up again, passed a hand inside 
the opening he had made by taldng ont the pane of 
gjass, tnmed the fastening of the window, — a leaded 
laMoe in two divisions, — and slid the one half along 
ils groove inside the other. Before entering both lefb 
tiieir shoes at the foot of the ladder. Once in the 
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room, the cnrtains were drawn dose and piimed toge- 
ther. The shade was then removed from a dazk lan- 
tem, and its ligHt thiown oTer every object and înto 
every corner of the chamber. No chest was visible. 
Thej looked nnder the bed. It was not thèse. Theie 
was a closet, but the door was locked. The taDer man 
muttered impatientlj. The other put his finger to bis 
lips imploring silence ; and taking ont of his pock^ a 
bunch of picklocks, wrapped separately in wool to 
prevent their clinking against each other, tried first 
one, then another, his companion holding the lantero. 
At the third trial he succeeded. The door was drawn 
open, and within stood the chest. The key was ap- 
plied to the lock. It went easily in, bnt wonld nofe 
tum. Again the taller man muttered impatientlj. 
His companion, on his knees before the chest, looked 
up in his face, with a gesture of angry reproof ; then 
with a small file be began noiselessly to widen one of 
the wards. Erom time to time he stopped to try the 
key in the lock. At length it tumed completely round. 
With eager hands he lifbed at the lid ; it would not 
stir. The taller man's vexation would now hav« 
broken out in audible words, had not the other put up 
his j&ce and ^hispered, '^ W-h-ish-t ; it may be a douUe- 
tum lock." In fact another tum of the key set Ioobo 
the lid, and in a second the contents of the chest hj 
before them. 

At the top werê bundles of parchments, and papen 
yellow as parchment with âge, neatly tied up with 
fresh red tape and labelled, the évident resuit of Hr. 
Freston's ezamination and arrangement. Thèse wera 
immediately pounced upon by the taller man, who 
quickly drew out of its bundle one particular doeu* 
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ment. He read it slowlj over and nodded his head 
significantlj. ^' So this is their great gun. A regular 
forty-two pounder ! I must contrive somehow to spike 
iHy or our case is blown to tatters, and I shall never 
cash the chèque he promises. ... If one only durst 
cairy it off bodily ! . . . No, that's too bold a game." 

He laid it down reluctantly on the tumed-back lid 
of the chest, and continued his inspection, just opening 
some writings, deliberatelj perosing others, every now 
and then gîving a wistftd glance to the ail-important 
parchment on the lid. Afber he had gone over the 
whole of the documents, he mused a while ; then his 
thoughtM face suddenly brightening, hesaid half aloud, 
''I baye it ! " and singling out a paper ft'om a bundle 
labelled ** Cold QroBsmg^^ he began with wonderful 
aoenracj to copj a signature. 

He was retouching his fac-similé, when a cough was 
heard in a neighbouring chamber. His companion 
nndged his side. " That's the old lady, sir ! and hark 
je, there's a snore ! Dépend upon it that saucj hussy 
sleeps in the same room, now that her mistress is ailing. 
I would not for something hâve lier roused and we 
hère." 

" I hâve donc." ▼ 

The parchments were retumed to their proper bun- 
dles, the bundles tied up again, and every thing left in 
the chest ezactly as it was found. The lid was noise- 
leBflly let down, the wards twice shut, and the closet 
door relocked. The little man passed the lantem over 
every inch of the floor, picked up a pièce of wool, two 
■cnips of paper, and the cuttings of his companion 's 
pencil. He then shaded his light, unpinned the cur- 

TOL. n. ' Q 
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tains, and whispered His companion to go ont first. He 
stopped himself on tbe ladder to dose and refasten the 
window. 

As his foot toucbed the ground, his companion said 
in his ear, ^^ Now, quick, on with jour shoes and let 
us off. The bank note is yonrs." 

" Not in such a hurry, sir. A job like this reqnires 
neat workmanship. There's the pane of glass on the 
ground." 

" Take the light then, and in with it." 

" What, outside, where there's nothing to blind a 
chance glimmer ! " 

He felt abôut in the dark, till his fingers came 
upon the quany, remounted the ladder, and with ma^ 
vellous dexterity reinserted the glass in its leaden frame. 

His impatient companion was now again moving 
away, but was stopped once more by the whispered 
expostulation, "HoUo, sir! are we to leaye the 
ladder hère to tell its taie P" — 

" Douthwaite," said his companion, as they were 
about to separate at the entrance of Dalehead,^"! 
bave hooked my last trout for this season; there's 
your five pounds. If any thing happons that I 
ought to know, write to me." 

"But where?" 

The stranger put a card into his hand. The otd 
man hastened home, shook a little loose peat upon 
the expiring fire, and read, 

Charles Smith, Usq,, 

The Woolsach Coffee HouêBy 
Ghancery Lane^ 
London. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



THE TBA17SM17TATION. 



[b. Deyebxll, after office hours one evenmg in the 
îgmmng of Jiilj, calle^ at the sliop of a bookseller 
i an obsciu*e court near Leicester Square. The 
btle shop had not a promising exterior ; but no one 
L the trade was better acquainted with rare and out- 
>the-waj volumes than its master. 

"Hère, Mr. Bartrum, is a rarity, — a fine old 
anuscrîpt of the MàntMle ^boracenseJ* 

" Tou don't say so ! " cried Mr. Bartrum. 

He took the book with eager curiosity, brought it 
)iuid to the light of the door, but of the darkness of 
[s shop, — for the glass of its two Windows was pretty 
^arlj neutralized bj the tiers of volumes close behind, 
-«nd examined it carefullj. 

" It is, indeed, sir ! and, by the form of the cha- 
x^rs and the style of the embeUishments, not later 
ian the early half of the fifteenth century. Why, 
r, it may hâve married a man of Agincourt, and 
iptized his children ! — It û a treasure ! But where- 
er did y ou pick it up ?" 

"At the sale of a poor old woman's goods and 
lattels in a by-street at York. I was waiting for 
e London coach from JN'ewcastle, and had strolled 
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into this street, and was attracted bj the oomic élo- 
quence of the little brisk aoctioneer. I took my 
stand near his table just as he was offerîng a bundle 
of old books in vain for a bidder. I spied what looked 
like an ancient manuscript in the centre of the 
bundle, bought the lot on spéculation for one and 
eightpence, and this was the manuscript." 

''What a pennjworth! But how had it got 
th^e P" 

'' From ail I could gather, old Orace Stapjlton was 
the last twig of a decayed branch of an ancient Soman 
Catholic family ; and it would seem from the in- 
scription jou will see on the back of the title-page,— 
JiGles Stapylton, Ecclesiœ Sancta Orucia Sacerdos^ — 
that the Manuale had originallj belonged to a priest 
of their familj, and so came with his effects into the 
possession of his relatives, old Miss Stapjlton's pro- 
genitors." 

''JN^othing more likelj. But what a magnificent 
copy, in spite of dirt and rents, and this one defective 
leaf ! Tou should hâve it put to rights." 

'' The very thing I hâve brought it hère for. I 
want jou to tell me, where I can get it deaned and 
repaired, and the imperfect leaf completed. I hare got 
the words for the pièce wanting from the Londoa 
édition of MDIX, in the British Muséum." 

''The manuscript might perhaps be deaned in 
London ; but I know of no one in London that could 
make a satisfactory job of the tears, much less com- 
plète the leaf as jou propose. We must go to Paris for 
that. It is curions, but the French now-a-days are the 
readiest purchasers of rare and costly books; and 
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almost ail the fint-rate workmen at repairing tbese 
booka are Erench alao. I had a couple of them over 
far a while, but I could not get work enough from 
mj cuatomera to paj tbeir bigb wages ; for tbere are 
80 few of tbem, thej can pretiy well command tbeir 
own terma. So I now send any tbing I bave of 
tbe sort to mj correspondent in Paris, a Monsieur 
Bajeuz." 

** Wbat, tbe bookseller in tbe Bue Yivienne P " asked 
Bererell at a yenture, to draw out tbe real address. 

^ No ; tbis Monsieur Bajeuz calls bimself a '' Dealer 
ia Works of Art," on tbe Quai Malaquais." 

^ Let bim bave mj Manuale bj ail means." 

Thiee days aftcnrwards Deverell was in Paris 
walkîng sbaiplj down tbe Bue du Daupbin into tbe 
Sue de Bivoli. He passed tbrougb tbe Tuileries 
Ghundens, crossed tbe Pont Boyal, and, running bis 
eje over tbe names on tbe sign-boards on tbe Quai Mala- 
(paàsy stopped before tbe magasin of Adolpbe Bayeux. 
The exterior made little displaj. Les Adieux de Fon- 
tainebleau, firamed and glazed, was tbe most prominent 
âûng in tbe window, marked in large cbaracters, ** 30 
francs par occasion." Tbere was also a battle-piece 
or two, Marengo and Austerlitz ; and, on nearer in- 
spection, a few smaller engravings appeared at tbe 
odes, of more artistic pretensions. 

Dererell went in and requested permission to look 
at one of tbese, Desnojer's engraving of Leonardo 
da Vinci's Vierge aux Bocbers. A tall, tbin, elderly 
man, in a loose, long coat, witb a casquette on bis 
bead, and spectacled, came from bebind tbe counter 
to reacb tbe print. Deverell bad acquired bis know- 

Q 3 
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ledge ci French étàeûy bj tiie eye; but bis ready 
tongoe spoke it fluentl j enongfa, ahhoQgb bis genden 
and syntoz migfat not slwajs be ooireci. He engaged 
M. Bajenx in conTenation about works of ait 
and Y«i;ii, kadîng bim on. firom one tbing to anotbtf , 
imtil tbey came to miiwaia, and sucb Hke illnminated 
mannscripts. M. Bajeux waspleased wîtb tbe in- 
telligent Englisbman. " As monsieor was ao capable 
of appreciating objets de ce genre, if monsienr wonld 
give bimself tbe trouble to step into bis petit cabinet, 
he would do bimself tbe honour €i showing monsieur 
some real gems." 

In tbis little room, bebind tbe firont sbop, tbere were 
indeed workd of exceeding beauty. Two illuminatod 
missals espedallj exdted Mr. Deyerell's admiration. 

^How thèse old calligraphists, Monsieur Bayeux, 
beat our finest t jpographers ! " 

'' Bat no wonder, when, if monsieur remembers, s 
sldlful monk, a man of paînter*8 hand and poet's imagi- 
nation, would spend a lifetime oyer one sucb work; ay, 
and make it bis religion as well as bis occupation." 

'' I suppose, Monsieur Bajeux, no monej eould nov 
produce anj thing to match their handiwork.'' 

A whole missal not, for who would pay its oost? 
But single leaves are made eyeiy daj to supplj defeelB 
in thèse ancient works, and tbe imitation is so eam^ 
that no eye can detect the différence. Monsieur oéèms 
to doubt it P — Yes P — ^Then let him come and jodge 
for himself." 

From tbe outer sbop a low narrow door in a corn^ 
opened upon a few steps, which led to the main stair- 
case of the house. Ascending several '' flats," tenanted, 
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French fadhion, bj yarious grades of society, they 
leached a long room in the attic. Hère were six or 
leTCQ workmen, some putting into appropriate bind- 
ings antique and rare volumes that were backless; 
othera, each at bis own small table, engaged in tbe 
more délicate twk of piecing fragtnentaiy leaves, or 
Bappljing fresb ones altogetber. 

M. Bajeuz took a missal from under tbe bands of 
one maUy wbose great, rougb, black beard contrasted 
Btrangelj. witb tbe fine, taper, supple fingers below, 
and desired monsieur to look at tbe fîrst five leaves. 
Tbree of tbese were firom tbe pen of tbe writer of tbe 
micMal, Eustacbe de Benneville, a famous calligrapbist 
an^ iUuminator of tbe fourteentb century ; a fourtb 
vas the manufacture of tbe workman at tbe table ; tbe 
remaming leaf was tbe joint production of tbe two, 
Eustacbe de Eenneville and Hippolyte Grandpierre, 
of Bue Pot de Fer, Paris. '' Perbaps monsieur would 
hâve tbe complaisance to try wbetber be could assign 
eacb leaf to its true autbor." 

Deverell examined tbe five leaves witb an eye not 
unaocustomed to palœograpby, one after anotber, back- 
wards and forwards, for a couple of minutes, and tben 
oonfessed bimself posed. ** Tbe first leaf was certainly 
ancient, but wbicb of tbe four foUowing leaves were 
Mw and wbicb were old, be could not even guess." 

** And no wonder, monsieur ; I don't tbink Hippo- 
hfte bimself bere, after be bad lost sigbt of tbe leaves 
a dozen years, could be certain. But tbe first page, 
witb its embeUisbed border, is altogetber new, manu- 
&ctured in tbis very room witbin tbe last fortnigbt, 
and 80 is tbe tbird leaf witb tbe beautiful illuminated 
capital." 
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"Amaring! This is indeed the perfection of art. 
How can it be done ?" 

** Naj, monsieur, we must not intnide too fer upon 
Hippolyte and the myateiies of his craft."— 

' Dererell booght a map of Paris at a booksIaU (m 
the neighbouring Quai Voltaire, spiead it ont upoia the 
top of the broad, flat coping of the low wall wbich 
there nuis along the riyep-side, and hnnted ont Sue 
Pot de Fer. PoUowing the route his map pcinted 
out, he tumed up the Bue de Seine to the Bue des 
Aveugles, and bj it into the Place St. Sulpice, on the 
west side of which was the street he sought ; short, 
narrow, and desolate. At a little wine-shop he leamt 
that Hippolyte Orandpierre dwelt at numéro sept, 
cinquième étage, and that he generallj came to his 
room about nine o'dock, when he came to his room 
for the night at ail. 

Deverell had still a long day before him. He saun- 
tered back to the Seine and crossed the Pont des Arti 
to the Louvre. There he looked at the pictnres for an 
hour, when, espying at the further end of the gaUery 
some London acquaintance whom he had no inclination 
to meet, he retumed to his hôtel, locked his room 
door, lay down on the sofe, and slept till five o'doek. 
He dined alone, and at half-past eight was again in 
the Place de St. Sulpice. He gave a five-sous piee^ 
to an old blind woman at the door, and entered tiie 
church, walked slowly up and down, looking at the 
paintings over the side-altars, and watching the prepft* 
rations for a funeral of some distinction. Before the 
dock of St. Sulpice struck nine the lawyer was in the 
Bue Pot de Fer, with his eye on numéro sept. As it 
happened, this was one of Hippolyte's regular even- 
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ings ; and just as Deverell, in his waîting loiter, 
reached the corner of Eue Vieux Colombier, he descried 
the workman coming wbistling.down the street. 

" Monsieur Hippolyte," said Mr. Deverell, " I want 
to speak to jou for a moment in jour room." 

*^ Bien, monsieur. Montons." 

Hippolyte*s chamber was neither very spacious nor 
Tny tidj. He found, however, a stable chair for his 
yisitor, and placed his own back against a dilapidated 
chest of drawers, readj to listen. 

" Monsieur Hippolyte," began Deverell, " the spéci- 
men of your skiU I saw this moming was so marvel- 
lous, that ail day I cbuld think of nothing else. I 
mentioned it this aftemoon to my neighbour at the 
table d'hôte, a friend and countryman of mine, a 
thorough John Bull. He pooh-poohed my statement. 
'There was some déception in it.' ' At any rate he 
was sure no Johnny Crapaud of a Frenchman could 
cheat himJ " 

Hippolyte's swarthy cheek flushed, and he ground 
an ugly word between his teeth ; whilst Deverell went 
on: 

'^ I did not like to hâve my assertion doubted, and 
took up his disbelief rather warmly. He was obstinate, 
and I grew irritated. The discussion ended, English- 
like, with a bet for a thousand francs. I got this 
pièce of fresh parchment and engrossed on it, in the 
old English law-hand of a century ago, a supposed 
covenant. The wager is, that I cannot find a French 
artiste able to give such an appearance of âge to this 
fresh parchment and writing, as to make it impossible 
for a mutual Mend, famous for his skill in ancient re- 
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eords, to detect it, when mixed up with half a dozen 
gentûne old documents." 

'^Ma foi,moii8Îeiir," said the workman, after doselj 
Bcmtmiziiig the parchment, fixing his dark eyes aigni- 
ficantlj on the Engliahman, ** une belle histoire ! Bol 
this parchment was nerer made in France, and thèse 
characters were not written to-day, nor jesterdaj. 
There's more in this than a wager. l'il haye nothiiîg 
to do with it." 

Deverell met his look with perfect nonchalance, aod 
quietlj took up the parchment, calmlj saying, *^ Wàï, 
jnst as jou please. The monej was no object to me. 
K jou had gained me the yictory, I shonld haye giv^ 
you the firancs. But I daie saj Monsieur Bajeuz will 
manage it for me with some other of his employés.'* 

" Btop, monsieur. If there are really a thousand 
firancs to go into some pocket, and monsieur will 
assure me foi d'homme d'honneur, that ail is comme 3 
£iut, they may as well go into mine as into Monsieur 
Bayeuz's. For beyond ail doubt, whoever did the work, 
le maître would keep nine hundred and fifty firancs eut 
of the thousand for himself." 

Mr.Deverell pledged his honour yery readily, counted 
out a dozen Napoléons as arrhes on the top of the 
chest of drawers, and inquired when the parchment 
would be ready. 

" In seven days." 

** I cannot remain so long in Paris." 

'' C'est dommage, but I must haye a whole week. 
The process to be successM must not be hurried :'* 
and with a smile, '' I haye a thousand firancs at stake as 
well as monsieur." 
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Deverell gave him tHe week. 

The transmutation was perfect. Deverell examined 
tlie parcliment, the body of the Deed, the date, the sig- 
natures, with hisown sharp eje, and then with a pocket- 
microscope. He was astonished and delighted. 

" Monsieur Hippolyte, you hâve surpassed yourself. 
I feel now so sure of winning the thousand francs, that 
I maj as well complète the payment at once." 

" C'est un grand fripon sans doute, ce beau mon- 
sieur," said Hippolyte Grandpierre, taking a canvas 
bag eut of a drawer and sweeping in the Napoléons, as 
Boon as Deverell left the room : '' un grand fripon sans 
doute. Mais voici mille francs, et les mille francs 
d*un fripon sont toujours — ^mille francs." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE TBIAL. 

« 

De Yssci passed the interval before the Trial of his 
Claîin chieflj at his Cambridgeshire curacj. His pré- 
sent wealth made no différence in his manners or his 
occupations. He still tenanted the same hnmble 
lodgings in which he had spent his former collège 
vacations. He was the same assiduous yisitor of the 
sick, the same simple, eamest preacher from the pulpit, 
the same unwearied teacher in his school, the same 
pleasant, unassnming neighbour to ail around. It was 
onlj in his charities that his people could discem any 
symptoms of the large fortune, which Cambridge 
rumours had assigned to their joung curate. 

At length Messrs. Jewel and Eyle gave notice thsi; 
thej would be readj for trial at the coming assizes. 
Never in the memoiy of man had such a ferment been 
raised bj any civil suit throughout the county and ibi 
adjacencies. The gentiy to a man were in faveur of 
the claîmant. There was indeed scarcelj a pedigree 
of the more ancient families that did not testifj to an 
intermarriage with the De Vescis. But this favour- 
able feeling was not confined to the castles and the 
parks and the halls. The romantic incidents attend- 
ing the claim and the high character of the claimant 
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had been made known in the farm-bouse and the cot- 
tage. They had been the great topic at sheep-shearing 
and at hay-time in every dale. They were the standing 
subject in the bladksmith's shop, and success to De 
Yesci the favourite toast in the alehouse kitchen. 

Crowds flocked into the little county town on the 
moming of the trial. The market-place in &ont of 
the court-house was thronged like a fair. The court 
itself was Med firom an early hour, and happy were 
those, for whom rank or private connexion could procure 
a ticket of admission to the reserved seats. It was 
with difSxîulty, as the hour drew near, that the mem- 
bers of the spécial jury, the barristers, and the attor- 
neya could force their way through the press, notwith- 
standing the bawlings and shoyings of the javelin-men. 

De Vesci contrived to get into the court unrecog- 
nized, and seated himself in a corner within reach of 
bis légal adyisers, but out of sight. He trie4 i^ ^^ to 
keep himself calm and collected. But, a few hours 
would reunite his name to his ancestors' home and 
patrimony or sever them for ever ; and his heart beat 
with nervous anxiety at the alternative. 

The judge — ^a stem, large-faced old man, with a pair 
of piercing gray eyes under bushy white eyebrows — 
took his seat on the bench ; the lord-lieutenant of the 
county on his right hand, and the head of the rival 
great hoose on his left. Below, both sides of the long 
table in firent of the bench were set thick with lawyers 
in gown and wig ; a crowd of eager faces occupied the 
body of the court and galleries. The spécial jury, 
drawn from the principal gentry of the county, alone 
had free breathing space in their separate box. 

VOL. II. E 
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The preliminaiy formalities were gone through, and 
the counsel for the plaintiff, a man in his earlj prime, 
of graceful présence and fine intellectual &ce, rose to 
open the case. The buzz of whisperings at once 
ceased, and, as more than one rustic narrator'after- 
wards expressed it, " you might hâve hard a pin drop." 

Mr. Paget began with sketchîng the history of the 
Claimant*s family. " Among the warriors, who won 
England for William of Normandy, were two distin- 
guished brothers, Eobert and Ivo de Vesci. Sobert 
was rewarded for his services with nineteen lordships 
in the midland counties. To Ivo the Conqueror gave 
the hand of Aida, sole child and hoir of William Tyson, 
slain at Hastings, lord of two vast domains — ^Alnwick 
in Northumberland and Malton in Torkshire. 

" With the two brothers came a young kinsman, 
Claude de Vesci. He followed his cousin Ivo into the 
North, and through the influence of that potent chief* 
tain obtained a grant of Thordale; and there still 
stand two impressive memorials of Claude de Yeaci, a 
JN^orman keep and a JN^orman church. 

" Many were the worthies of his race, and well they 
served their country at home and abroad. The deeds 
and the gênerons virtues of the lords of Thordale weie 
the thème of minstrelsy even beyond the sea. The 
prosperity of the house ran on uninterrupted for many 
générations; their estate extended, by wealthj mar- 
riages, far beyond the limits of Thordale. 

" But the war of the Eoses came, and the De Yescifl 
shared in the calamities of the times. The Sir Claude 
of that day, and his two younger brothers, fell at 
Towton, faithful to the aged Henry. His wife and 
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her infant son were driven froin their borne. Bos- 
woith, indeed, restored them to Thordale, but witb 
estâtes sadlj ciuiailed; for the Yorkist noble to 
wbom tbe outlying manors bad been given by Edward 
IV., bad tbem secured to bim by tbe victorious Henry, 
in récompense for bis treacberous désertion of Eicbard, 
wben treacbery waô wortb buying. 

" From tbat time, witb diminisbed fortunes, tbe De 
Vescis seem to bave confined tbemselves very mucb 
to tbeir native valley, until tbe tben beir of Thordale, 
a goodly and accomplisbed youtb, caugbt tbe eye of 
King James at York, in bis progress to receive tbe 
Englisb crown. He was invited to court, and married 
to a portionless court beauty. Tbeir son James was 
tbe favourite companion of Prince Cbarles, and, like 
bis royal friend, a passionate admirer of tbe Eine Arts. 
He marked bis accession to Tbordale by laying tbe 
foundation of a mansion far beyond tbe requirements 
of bis station or tbe revenues of bis estate. 

*^ The large sums lavisbed upon Tbordale Hall lefb 
its builder little money for bis king' s excbequer wben 
tbe Civil War broke out, but Sir James brougbt a body of 
sturdy mountaineers to tbe royal standard, and fougbt 
bravely at tbeir bead till left for dead on tbe fatal 
field of N aseby. He escaped, tbrougb tbe devotedness 
of a faitbful retainer, to starve in exile, and retum 
with tbe second Cbarles to see bis gray bairs un- 
noticed in tbe ante-cbamber, wbilst buffoons and bar- 
lots engrossed bis sovereign's faveur. He witbdrew 
in disgust to sicken and die in a corner of tbe palace 
be bad erected but never could fumisb. 

*^ Charles, in an unlucky fit of remorse for bis base in- 
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gratitade, invitée! the old man*8 son to court. He was 
sprightlj and agreeable, full of robost bealth and 
animal spirits, tbe very person to suit tbe merry 
monarcb. Bupert de Yesci was knigbted, initiated 
into ail tbe mad gaieties of Wbiteball, and for maDj 
years ran a career of dissipation, wbicb impoyerisbed 
Tbordale could ill support. Mortgage succeeded 
mortgage till tbe estate wquld bear no more ; and the 
inberitance of tbe De Yescis passed into tbe bands oî 
Obadiab Neweome, an usurious scrivener. 

" We now," proceeded tbe advocate, " corne to the 
pitb of tbe case. Sir Bupert de Yesci seems to baye 
been conscience-stricken, wben bis extravagance bad 
brougbt bim to tbe actual loss of bis patrimonj ; and, 
as a sop to bis remorse, be made tbe purcbaser cove- 
nant, tbat if ever a De Yesci, in tbe line of bis descend- 
ants, sbould claim tbe repurcbase of tbe estate then 
sold, tbat claimant sbould bave tbe rigbt of repurcbase ; 
tbe price. to be fixed at a fair rate bj arbitration. 
Tbis Covenant will be produced, and your lordsbip and 
tbe .gentlemen of tbe jury wîU see tbat singular care 
bas been taken in drawing it up. It is as full and 
clear and stnngent as words and law could frame 
it. 

" Tbe only son of Sir Rupert de Yesci was named 
Cbarles. He was a man of quiet, unambitious dispo- 
sition, bowed bis head meekly to tbe misfortunes of 
bis family, married a rural beiress in Updale, and took 
up bis abode in the bouse of bis bride, called Beck> 
sida, in tbe parisb of Dalebead, somé twenty miles 
across the moors from Tbordale. There bis descendants 
bave resided, as simple jeomen, to tbe présent daj. 
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It will be shown from the register of marriages 
of tlie parisli of Dalehead, now in court in custody 
of the yicar, that this Charles de Yesci was married 
to SAchel TaUantjre of Beckside in his correct 
snrname, 'Charles de Vesci, son of the "Worshipful 
Sir Eupert de Vesci of Thordale Hall, Knight.' More- 
over, their first child, you will see, was registered 
at her baptism, ' Eebekkah, daughter of Charles and 
Eachel de Vesci of Beckside :' whereas, in the register 
of burials, twelve years afterwards, you will find the 
entry of her burial to be ' Eebekkah, daughter of 
Charles and Bachel Vesey of Beckside;* evidently 
proving that the quiet, easy £Either had let his sur- 
name, now long seyered from its ancient home and asso- 
ciations, drop into the common pronunciation of the 
country: for it is well known to you ail, that the 
Norman De Vesci, in the mouths of the common people, 
bas invariably dropped the De, and become simply 
Vesey. 

''As to the starting point, then, the identity of 
Charles Vesey of Beckside with Charles de Vesci, the 
only son of Sir Bupert de Vesci, the vendor of Thor- 
dale, there cannot be the^ shadow of a doubt. That 
the Claimant to-day is the descendant and heir of 
Charles de Vesci or Vesey of Beckside will be made 
equally apparent. 

'' Besides their first-bom, the daughter Bebekkah, 
who died, Charles de Vesci or Vesey of Beckside had 
a son bom soon af ter the death of that daughter ; and 
as her burial is registered, 'Eebekkah, daughter of 
Charles and Eachel Vesey of Beckside,' so is this 
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8011*8 bapti8m registered, 'John, 8on of Charles 
and Bachel Vesey of Beckside.' Eut on the margîn 
of the entry you will see this note : * Verum cognomen 
De Yesci, ex stirpe generoaismnâ oîim totitts Thordale 
potitâ. J. T.' 

" This note, as will be proved, is in the handwritîiig 
of John Tingge, who was vicar of Gastleton from 1693 
to 1735, and is still renowned among northem anti- 
quarians for his information and accuraej. 

" John Vesey, son of Charles de Vesci or Vesey of 
Beckside, had an only son. Jasper Vesey, the grand- 
father of the plaintiff. Jasper Vesey had two sons, 
Cuthbert and Thomas. Cuthbert, the elder, died 
marrîed, but without issue. Thomas, the younger son, 
is also dead, but had two children, a daughter deceased, 
and a son, the Claimant in this suit." 

The advocate having thus cleared his way, now de- 
Bcribed the enthusiastic détermination of Thomas 
Vesey, the claimant' s father, to recover the patrimony 
of his ancestors ; how he pursued this one aim from 
childhood, with amazing persévérance, in spite of diffi- 
culty and discouragement, till he had accumulated 
wealth enough for the repurèhase of Thordale ; when a 
sudden death put his fortune into the power of a 
dishonest partner, and sent his orphan children back 
penniless to the humble home of Beckside. He then 
passed to the son, the young Claimant ; told how sin- 
gularly he met the defrauder of his childhood, and how 
criticaUy he had recovered the fortune, which now 
enabled him to support his claim. 

The speaker had hère fine materials for éloquence, 
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and bis powers were cqual to the opportunity. His 
peroratîon was a magnificent appeal to the jury to 
foUow the beckoning finger of Providence, so strikingly 
visible, and by their verdict to crown this remarkable 
séries of events, restoring, without one farthing's loss 
to tbe défendant, a noble-minded youth to the home 
of his ancestors, and replacing a De Yesci among the 
gentry of the county. 

A murmur of applause ran round the crowded 
court, with difficulty repressed from bursting ont into 
something louder by the interposition of the judge. 

Serjeant Playfair now proceeded to call their wit- 
nesses, and produce the various documentary proofs. 
Every thing came ont so clearly and convincingly, that 
the whole assembly felt the verdict was a certainty. 
Even De Vesci himself breathed easier, and began to 
think Thordale might that afternoon be his. Tet he 
could not but observe with misgiving the calm aspect 
of Serjeant Bradshaw, the opposing barrister ; a big, 
broad-chested man, with a coarse face, a shrewd eye, 
and a loud, positive way of speaking. He was famous 
on tbe Northern Circuit for browbeating witnesses, 
and extorting verdicts from weak-minded jurymen by 
dint of his imperious assiu'ance. There he sat, with 
an ostentations indifférence, now using a toothpick, 
now staring round the court with his eye-glass, scarcely 
deigning to notice the proceedings of the plaintiflTs 
counsel, and never once offering an objection or ques- 
tioning a witness. 

The plaintifTs case ended, the judge left the bench 
for a few minutes to take refreshment. ^ 

" Brother Bradshaw," he said on his retum, " we 
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are readj to hear jocl If jour case wOl occapj the 
Court long, the proper offioera had better prépare 

KghtB." 

'^ Thank jou, mj lord," lepUed the serjeant, bowisg 
bis wigged head, and in hia blandest tone ; ^ but we 
shall not detain your lordship bejond dajlight." 

Then standing erect, and aweUing hîmaelf ont in ail 
the magnitude of bis burlj figure and ample gown, 
be began, in a bantering tone, hj ** oongratidatâng the 
Court upon the veiy entertaining address tbej had 
that moming been priyileged to hear. The ladies 
especiallj must bave been enchanted. He should 
indeed tremble for bis client if their lips had to pro- 
nounee the verdict. Happilj the juiy-boz was filled 
firom the stemer sez ; and those gentlemen were pe^ 
fectly aware that thej were placed in that box not to 
be sentimental, but to be just. Thej alao knew as well 
as he, that, for the greater part of bis address, bis 
Brother Faget might just as well bave read them a 
chapter out of Froissard. He could onlj suppose that 
the leamed counsel had been gathering up materials for 
a new Countj Histoiy, and had treated them to the 
De Vesci pedigree by way of spécimen." 

" We will leaye, then, gentlemen of the jury, thèse 
antiquarian researches and irrelevant genealogical 
détails to their proper time and place, — Brother 
Paget's double quarto and our own study firesides, — 
and, like men of business, confine ourselyes, in this 
court oî justice, to the facts wbich really bear upon the 
case. Let us take them as our opponents give them, 
and to what do they amount ? 

" Générations and générations ago a spendthnfb 
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knîght leads a life of extravagance. To meet an ex- 
penditure his income could not supply, be borrows 
money. As security to tbe lender, be mortgages bis 
estate. He repeats tbe process of spending, borrow- 
ing, and mortgaging, till bis estate bas more tban it 
can carry. The mortgagee forecloses, and tbe estate is 
sold. * As a sop,' we were told, ' to bis conscience,' tbe 
beggared spendtbrift binds tbe purcbaser in a cove- 
nant, to tbe effect, tbat if ever a lineal descendant 
could buy back tbe estate, be sbould bave tbe légal 
power and rigbt so to do. 

" Be it so ; and let tbe document produced to-day be 
tbis Covenant. We neitber afi&rm nor deny it — it is 
altogetber immaterial to us. Otberwise we sbould 
bave mucb to inquire about it as to fact, and mucb to 
say against it as to law. But suppose it is a véri- 
table, genuiiie document. Wbat tben ? 

" Tbey afi&rm tbat by tbat Covenant tbey bave tbe 
rigbt to repurcbase Tbordale. Very well. We affirm 
tbat by tbis Eelease" — bere tbe serjeant beld up 
aloft a parcbment — "ail sucb rigbt bas been re- 
nounced, quasbed, extinguisbed, and annibiLated utterly 
and for ever!" 

Tbis volley of words, sbot fortb in tbe serjeant's 
migbtiest voice, feU like a tbunder-clap upon tbe 
astonisbed audience. 

Tbe lawyer paused a moment, and looked around, 
as if to enjoy tbeir astonisbed looks, and tben went 
on. 

"Tbe first purcbaser was Obadiab Newcbme, a 
scrivener. He, like a man wbo cared only for money 
or money's wortb, made no scruple about a réserva- 
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tion of this sort. Not so the person who bougbt the 
estate of this Newcome, — Sir Bellinger Waingrove, 
Knigbt and Alderman of London. He had acquired 
great wealth by traffic, and was anxious to found a 
f&milj in bis eldest son; from wbom, in fact, tbe 
noble bouse of Blagland is descended. Witb this 
object be bougbt up large tracts of landed property 
in various quarters ; and tbis landed property be 
wisbed, of course, to remain permanently in tbe 
family be meant to found. Accordingly tbe wary 
mercbant lost no time in releasing bis Tbordale estate 
froin any possible claim upon it bereafber tbrough 
sucb a réservation. 

" Old Sir Eupert de Vesci was dead ; so be souglit 
out bis only son, Cbarles ; wbo, as you bave beard, 
was a quiet, sensible man, perfectly content to allj 
tbe blood of tbe De Vescis to tbe rustic beiress 
of a few acres, and vulgarize bis Norman surname to 
matcb bis mating. 

" Well, as we migbt expect, tbis Cbarles prefer- 
ing one bird in tbe band to a score in tbe busb, like 
a prudent man as be was, covenants witb Sir Bel- 
linger Waingrove to release tbe estate from tbis con- 
ditional claim, on tbe part of bimself and bis beirs 
for ever, for tbe sum of one bundred and twenty 
pounds. 

" Hère, gentlemen of tbe jury, is tbe Eelease — and 
bere on the back is tbe B«ceipt for tbe money — both 
duly signed and witnessed. AU tbat we bave now 
to do is to establisb tbe genuineness of tbe document, 
and tben ask for your verdict as matter of course." 

The speaker sat down. From ail sides of the 
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crowded court arose a confused murmur of disap- 
poîntment and vexation. De Vesci's heart laboured 
under a painful constrîction. In vain Serjeant Play- 
fair suggested in his ear, "Don't be fnghtened. 
Dépend upon it there's something wrong hère, and 
we'll ferret it ont before we are done." 

The Eelease, with the receipt on its back, was put 
in, examined very narrowly by the judge with a glass 
at his eye, handed to the jury, and, the instant an 
opportunity offered, was eagerly pounced upon by 
De Vesei's eounsel and attomey. 

Meanwhile a white-haired, respectable old man, 
with a face the very picture of bluff honesty, appeared 
in the witness-box. He was steward to Lord Blag- 
land's Shropshire property, the only estate now left 
him. 

The old man swore that, when Mr. Deverell, from 
the office of the défendantes solicitors, came down to 
Blagland to examine the muniment-room, he lent his 
assistance ; that after two days' ineffectuai search he 
at last discovered a bundle of writings tied together 
with a pièce of old twine, in an oak box, at the bottom 
of a dark closet. The word " Thordale " caught his 
eye on the envelope, and he took it directly to Mr. 
Deverell, who was then at the other end of the room. 
Mr. Deverell immediately opened it in his présence, 
and in the bundle, amongst other papers relating to 
the Thordale property — such as leases of farms, and 
receipted bills for repairs — was the parchment deed 
now before the court. 

The witness was cross-examined with some aspe- 
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rity by Serjeant Playfaîr; but bis ready straiglit- 
forward answers, and tbe very testîness witb wbich 
be repelled tbe professional insinuations against Us 
crédit, fully establisbed tbe old man's trutbfubiess. 

Mr. Deverell confirmed by bis testimony tbe re- 
ceiving and opening of tbe packet, and tbe discoverj 
of tbe Deed. 

In tbe cross-examination of tbis witness tbe Ser- 
jeant put fortb ail bis powers, twisting and tuming 
and assailing bim in every possible way and direction 
to no purpose. Mr. Deverell's replies were ail cool, 
clear, précise, and consistent. Tbe old lawyer sat 
down at last, baffled if not satisfied. 

Tbe signatures of tbe two witnesses to tbe Belease 
and tbe Eeceipt of tbe money on tbe back of the 
Eelease, Michaeî Featherstone and Jeffrey JBolnnsonf 
were sbown to agrée witb tbe signatures in tbe record 
of tbe induction of a new vicar at tbe end of tbe old 
Farisb Eegister ; wbicb tbey bad attested, tbe first as 
cburcbwarden, tbe otber as one of tbe principal 
inbabitants. 

"I am sorry, my lord," now observed Serjeant 
Eradsbaw, ^' tbat, notwitbstanding ail our researcbes, 
we bave not been able to discover any indépendant 
signature of Cbarles de Ycsci bimself to confirm the 
genuineness of tbe one to our Belease and Seceipt] 
but—" 

"Luckily we can belp you!" cried Serjeant 
Playfair, jumping up. "Mr. Preston, band me tbe 
paper; you know tbe one I mean. Yes, tbat is 
it." He snatcbed it eagerly firom Mr. Freston's re- 
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luctant ilngers, and said, " There, my lord, is a 
genuine document, wîtb a genui/ne Charles dé Yescî at 
the bottom!" 

"l'il bet any tbing we bave nabbed tbem now, 
Paget ! " said tbe old lawyer, reseating bimself, to bis 
brotber advocàte. "Wben Fraud attempts to draw 
Fact in tbe dark, it will be strange if tbe bussy bits 
upon a correct bkeness." 

An internai cbuckle swelled up at tbis moment to 
Deverell's lips in a quiet, furtive smile, as be sat witb 
ear attent and downcast eyes near Mr. E.yle. 

The judge compared tbe signatures in silence, and 
passed tbe documents on to tbe jury, wbo also made 
tbe comparison, two or tbree togetber, communicatiDg 
their opinion in a wbisper, or by a signifîcant gesture. 

At last Serjeant Playfair got bold of tbe papers, 
and then, to bis infinité mortification, discovered tbat 
the two signatures were identical to tbe minutest 
particularity ; wbilst, to complète bis mortification, 
Serjeant Bradsbaw called tbe attention of tbe Court 
to the singular corroboration tbis new document gave 
to the Eelease tbey were proving ; inasmuch as it was 
the copy of a proposai made by Charles de Vesci to one 
"William Hurlock for tbe purchase of a field near Beck- 
side, called Cold Chrassingy for tbe sum of one bundred 
and twenty pounds, tbe very sum in the Eelease ; and 
further, tbis proposai was dated just ten days after tbe 
date of the Eeceipt for tbe one bundred and twenty 
pounds from Sir Bellinger "Wain^ove ! 

" Tbat, gentlemen of tbe jury," said tbe triumphant 
barrister, "is, I tbiok, as strong a proof as can be 
Bupplied from ' Coincidence without Design.' " 

VOL. n. s 
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Afber this singalar confinnation from tbe opposite 
side itse^*, it seemed scarcelj necessary to hear an 
officiai from the Becord Office and two gentlemen 
of known expérience in such matters, swear positivelj; 
after carefol examination, to the genuineness of the 
Belease. The judge summed up brieflj. The juiy 
conferred together for a few minutes, and then, with- 
out leaving their box, the foreman dedared their 
verdict was for the Défendant. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE MEETrNQ AT THE CEOWK. 

iT liis eagemess to hear the verdict, De Vesci had 
irust bis head forward, and at the words whicli re- 
cted bis claim and severed him from Thordale, bis 
atures expressed tbe uncontrollable feeling of bitter 
sappointment. 

" Poor young man ! I cannot but pity bim," said 
Et. Eyle to bis client. 

" Wbat young man P " asked Mr. Prog, an elderly 
mtleman, of most benevolent countenance. 
" Tbe plaintiff." 
" Whicb is be ? " 

Mr. Eyle pointed. Hardly bad Mr. Prog caugbt 
s;bt of De Vesci listening witb a downcast, abstracted * 
r to sometbing bis soliciter was eamestly saying, 
lan be rusbed towards bim witb an impetuosity, 
hicb upset a large blue bag of papers on tbe 
ble, and tore a brief out of a barrister's bands, con- 
ng bis coming case. 

Mr. Prog seized De Vesci witb botb bis bands : " I 
we found you at last. God be tbanked ! Wbat, don't 
m know me P — But come out of tbis stifling court ; I 
^▼6 a beartful to say to you. — Now, don't you recollect 
e P *' be asked again, wben tbey were in tbe street. 
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De Vesci looked at his excîted qnestioner : " No, 
indeed, I don't, sir." 

^ What, not the poor distracted invalid, to wbom you 
gaye up jour inside place that horrible night P " 

" What, in the North Mail some jears ago P " 

" To be sure ! — But don't look so chagrined. Kever 
mind the Verdict. I was always against keepîng the 
estais from you; and when I heard your counael's 
speech to-day, I conld hardly help starting up and saying 
I would no longer fight against Froyidence. But now 
that in Mr. de Yesci I find my own benefactor, tiie 
thing is settled. I wish you joy oî Thordale. — Thanks 
indeed ! Why should you thank me P I never saw 
Thordale, and don't care a straw for it. But we hâve 
had enough of law and ûisting to-day, so corne awaj 
with me and bave some dinner. Nay, I will bave no 
refusai. If you reject my dinner, l'il retract Tbordak." 

As they went across the market-place together, 
the delighted old gentleman, bis face ail smiles and 
gladness, poured forth bis gratitude in terms so dispro- 
portioned to De Vesci' s remembrance of the service, 
that he could not help intimating as much. 

" Ah, Mr. de Yesci ! when you save a drowning man, 
dépend upon it, he does not measure the obligation by 
the value you set on your wetting, but by the value he 
sets on bis own life. Just take one tum in the inn 
garden hère, and you shall leam what your kindness 
really did for me. 

^' Now listen. I was at that time in business with 
a large capital scattered over half the globe. I had 
gone down for a little shooting to a friend's bouse 
near Wetherby. I got wet one daj, and a terrible fit 
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of gout ensued. The crisis was barely over, when mj 
confidential clerk arrived post-haste with the news, 
that the commercial world was convulsed by a sudden 
panic. A rush had been made on several bouses, and 
they liad ail gone down before it. Tbere was too mucb 
reason to dread the same &te for ourselves, iinless I 
could Aimisb bim at once witb means to meet tbe storm. 
Luckilj I bad just then a verj considérable sum lying 
in tbe Kve per Cents. He bad brougbt a Power of 
Attomey ready drawn. I signed it, and be burried 
back to sell out and pay ail demands. 

** Fonp bours badnot elapsed before tbe post brougbt 
me a letter from a young man in my counting-bouse, 
in wbose attacbment I bad great confidence, eamestly 
entreating me on no account to give Mr. Eletcber any 
power over my property, for tbere were strong sus- 
picionB be was meditating foui play. 

** I was extremely ill. Tbe least chill would be my 
deatb-wairant ; but, witb every tbing at stake, London 
must be reacbed and instantly. Tbat nigbt*B mail was 
my only cbance of being in time. — I toas in time, and 
not only so, but tbe joumey did not kill me ! Mr. de 
Veecî, to yoù I owe fortune and life. Can I belp being 
tfaankful P " Then looking wistfully round in bis face, 
be added emphatically, " O, bow I bave sought you ! " 

The Long Boom at tbe Crown was divided in two by 
a wooden partition, with folding doors, except when 
tbe races annually threw the whole into one for the 
ordinary and the bail. During tbe rest of the year the 
two divisions formed tbe best sitting-rooms of the inn ; 
oocnpied either separately (each end had its door) or 
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together, as now by Mr. 'Fiog, for dining and drawing 
room. 

** "Well, papa," cried a dear, musical voice from the 
inner room, as the two gentlemen entered the outer 
division. " What is the Verdict ? I am keeping my 
letter open to announce it." 

Without answering the question Mr. Frog hurried 
his companion across to the open door, sbouting exult- 
ingly, '' I haye found him. Here's the gentleman that 
saved your father's life and your portion, my child." 

A young lady was writing at a table with her back 
to the door. She rose and tumed to receive the stranger. 
Her eyes met De Yesci. She started and stood trem- 
bling and breathless before him. 

" Is it possible !" he exclaimed. 

"What possible? What is it?" cried the old 
gentleman in utter perpiezity, looking first to De 
Yesci and then to his daughter. 

" O papa!" she with difficulty said, quivering with 
émotion, " this is the gentleman who saved me in 
that storm !" 

The father tumed quickly to De Yesci, stood a 
second, as if not knowing how to find vent to tbe 
rush of feeling that was boiling up in his breast ; then 
threw his arma round his neck, kissed him yehemently, 
flnt on <me cheek, then on the other, laid his head on 
hÎB shoulder, and sobbed like a child. 

Ab Mr. «Frog bid De Yesci good night, he said, 
<*To-morrow Mary and I go to her aunt's at Cranston 
Tower, and you must accompany us. Nay, no objections. 

De Yeaci, ahe will tell you, is never a stranger to a 
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Stuteville : and Thordale Castle, sbe will add, never 
required a formai invitation from Cranston Tower. 
Dépend upon it the old lady will welcome you with her 
Btateliest complacency. We breakfast at nine ; and, 
pray, bring tbat good old Mr. "Wilson, you are so 
anxious to see as mucb as possible of, along with 
yoa. Mary and I will be delighted to make his 
acquaintance." 

Even tbe absurd punctiliousness of the proud old 
dame of Cranston Tower, with her interminable généa- 
logies, proved so endurable to De Yesci, that three 
weeks passed and he was still nnder her roof, nnspeak- 
ably happy. Indeed, to ail appearance, the three 
weeks might hâve run on to three years without any 
great répugnance on his part; when one morning, 
after the arrivai of the post-bag, Mr. Erog said to him, 
** We hâve just had a summons to Mary' s godfather's. 
I am a&aid we must not take you with us to Castle 
Acres, for Sir "William is old and very infirm. So 
whilst we are in Northumberland, go and make ac- 
quaintance with your own Thordale. "We are to be 
in Town on the 22nd ; meet us at New Inn on the 19th 
to dinner, and we will give you a seat in our carriage 
next day. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

BLOOBT BBIGa. 

De Vesci slept at the Gteorge, Hartley Bridge, the inn 
wbence be had taken his fîrst departure for Cambridge 
seven years before. A post-cbaise conveyed bim next 
moming along tbe Grreat iN'ortb Boad to tbe point, 
wbere a cross-road tumed off for Tbordale, over a wide 
level expanse, cbiefly under tbe plougb. Luxuriant 
crops of wbeat and barlej proclaûned tbe ricbneas of 
tbe soîl. 

Before bim now rose a ridge of précipitons bills, 
bounding tbe fertile plain across wbicb be was trayel- 
ling. On one of tbeir bigbest points stood a mined 
turret, called, as tbe post-boy informed bim, " Tbor- 
dale's Ee*;" "because you see, sir, in tbe old war» 
times tbere was always a watcbman up tbere, night 
and day, on tbe look out for tbe enemy." Imme- 
diately below tbis tower, as tbey drew near tbe billa, 
tbe moutb of a narrow glen became visible ; out of 
wbicb poured a considérable body of water. 
' " Wbat is tiie name of tbis stream ?" 

« Tbordale Beck, sir." 

Tbe name tbriUed tbrougb bim. 



Eye. 
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"And does Thordale begîn hère ?" 

"T* parîsh of Thordale begins ^t yon stone, sir," 
pointing with his whip to a huge fragment of rock 
Ijing in a bed of thistles on the right-hand side of the 
road, " but it's near upon a mile up t' gill before you 
get into t' dale itself." 

De Yesci sprang ont of the chaise and hastened to 
the rock. It had been chiselled smooth on the Thor- 
dale side, and there was evidently something carred 
upon it. He stamped down the thistles and cleared 
away the moss, which covered the face of the stone 
and filled up the hoUow lines of the carving, and there 
came out to view the ancient cognizance of his race, 
a falcon with outspread wings. The post-boy and his 
chaise were dismissed with a largess so ample, as sent 
^^ joggvig homeward sure that he had driven a Duke, 
at the very least, that moming over Briarly-flats, for 
''Lord Lonsdale had never given him so much, no, 
nor a Gretna-Greener ather." 

A few yards beyond the boundary-stone De Vesci 
entered the ravine; the road following its winding 
bottom along the edge of the rapid stream. The rocks 
dosed behind him, and the wide range of country he 
had just traversed was instantaneously shut out. The 
forenoon was far advanced, and the August sun shone 
high aad bright in a cloudless sky, yet little of his 
light and warmth reached the gloomy pathway below ; 
80 narrow was the glen and so profound its recesses. 

Five minutes' walk brought him to an ancient bridge, 
of rough but soUd masonry. De Vesci paused in the 
middle. On either hand lay the dark, damp depths of 
the ravine, their rugged sides rising to a hundred feet 
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over his head. Above tbe bridge, from bebind a pro- 
jecting crag, came tbe beck, struggling and fretting 
and forcing its impatient waters between tbe masses 
of fallen cliff wbicb encumbered tbe cbannel, till they 
poured witb a boarse murmur into a black, sullen 
pool. Tben, as if' suddenly starting into life agaîn, 
tbe stream sbot foaming and rattling down a rapid 
descent, rusbed nnder tbe bridge, and was lost, wbere 
tbe glen below took a £resb tum and its précipitons 
flanks overlapped eacb otber. 

Tbe low parapet wall,. on eitber side of tbe bridge, was 
formed of a row of single stones ; tbe centre stone of tbe 
upper side was larger tban tbe rest, and on it was rudely 
eut sometbing like a pair of bands clasped togetber. 

" Tbere must be a story about tbis device," said De 
Vesci, musing, "if one could but know it." 

" And 80 jou can, sir," said a yoice close to biin. 
He tumed, and bebeld at bis elbow a man of middle 
âge, witb a face tbat would bave been pleasing but for 
a wildness in tbe eye, wbicb bespoke an unsettled 
brain, and accounted for tbe strangeness of bis at- 
tire — a borse-soldier's belmet on bis bead, a drummer's 
coat on bis back; below, a pair of red plusb breecbes, 
mucb too large, stuffed into Hessian boots. 

Tbe grotesque figure seemed greatly to enjoy tbe 
scrutiny by wbicb bis unexpected appearance was fol- 
lowed, tuming bimself round on ail sides to be 
tborougbly seen and admired. 

" Yes, sir, it is a bandsome dress ! Isn't it P I don*t 
tbink I ever bad a finer; no, not wben I got tbai^ 
magnificent livery of blue and silver from TimHorrocks, 
tbe bead footman at Bowstone Hall. — But yoa want 
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to know the stoiy of the Hand-in-Hand on the stone 
there ? It's a yeiy prettj one ; well worth a sixpence 
towards the sash tbat old Serjeant Miller's widow will 
let me hâve for an eighteen-penny pièce, and that'U 
make mj uniform complète." 

De Vesci put half-a-crown into bis hand. TJp the 
other hand went directlj to his helmet in a soldier- 
like sainte. 

" Tou'll excuse me, sir,*' said the man very gravelj, 
^but I reallj can't bare my head to you, though tbis 
two-and-sixpence deserves it. Had it been mj livery 
bat, you sbould bave had it off in no time. But mjr 
manners, 70U know, must suit my dress, and to take 
off my helmet would not be military." 

" Tou certainly could not bave done more to the 
Duke of Wellington bimself under présent circum- 
stances," said De Yesci, humouring the poor man's 
maoifest infirmity. *' I am perfectly satisfied. So let 
us bave the story." 

De Yesci seated bimself on the parapet wall ; and tbe 
narrator, standing in the middle of tbe bridge, began. 

** Well, sir, you see Tbordale once belonged to tbe 
De Yescis; and tbey were a bold set, always ready 
witb spear or sword, and would take an ill deed or a 
saucy Word from no man. Now there was a very great 
lord in those days called Fitzhugb. He lived far away 
from hère in Bicbmondsbire, but be had somebow got 
bold of ail tbat ricb country tbat runs at tbe foot of 
tbe bills for miles upon miles below yonder ; and, not 
content witb thèse tbousands and thousands of fat 
acrefly he set up a wrongful claim to tbis gill bere, ail 
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the way np to Thordale Yatt, as it is called, where tbe 
dale itself begins ; and as the De Yescis would not 
give it up, he came one day to take it by force. The 
then lord of Thordale was still quite a lad, and Lad 
never seen blood drawn ; but a true De Vesci was Sir 
Hubert : and so, when the watchman on Thordale E^e 
gave waming, that Eitzhugh and his men were comiiig, 
Sir Hubert pours down with his Thordalers, and meets 
them at this very bridge. High words, you may be 
sure, passed between them, till at last Sir Hubert 
dared him to fight it out at once upon the bridge, man 
to man. Eitzhugh was ready enough, for he liked a 
battle better than his dinner any day, and he was 
known ail the country through as the best swordsman 
on either aide the Border. 

" So hère they met, and hère they fought, and eut 
and stabbed and slashed away. The battle had already 
lasted an hour or better ; the Thordale men lookingon 
from this side the beck, Fitzhugh's men from tbat; 
their eyes glistening, l'il be bound, and their fingers 
kittling to be at it themselves. At last young De 
Yesci, as nimble as a wild cat, pops under the guard of 
Fitzhugh's great sweeping sword, and runs him rigbt 
through. Down he falls, bleeding like a slaughtered 
steer. De Vesci pulls his sword reeking out of tbe 
body, flourishes it over his head, shouting their war- 
cry, * Thordale! Hoy Thordale!' and tumbles upon 
Eitzhugh, bleeding himself from five différent wounda. 
Hère they lay one upon the other, their blopd mizing 
as it welled out and ran down the roadway. 

" The men on both sides shouted revenge, and were 
rushing at each other like furies; and terrible woA 
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would have corne of it, when the Eriar of Hawks-gill 
ran on to the bridge, and stood over the two bodies with 
a cross in his hand and shouted he would curse with 
bell, book, and candie the fîrst man that struck a blow. 

" Now he was a very holj man, and there was not a 
dare-devil among them ail but feared him; for they 
knew his ban was as bad as the Pope's of Eome 
himselfk So they drew back from the bridge, growl- 
ing like angrj dogs that their masters are holding in 
hj the collar from a fight ; and the Eriar searched the 
wounds of the two leaders, for he was almost as good 
a doctor as a priest. And when he had staunched the 
blood and bound up their hurts as well as he could on 
the spot, he ordered both to be carried up to Thordale 
Castle. 

" Fitzhugh's men did not like this ; but what were 
they to do ? They could not take their lord's own will, 
for he lay with his ejres shut and senseless. To carry him 
home was impossible, for Eavensworth Castle was 
thirty miles off, and he was at feud with every baron 
and knight between. So they thought it better he 
should be cured under a Foe's roof-tree than die on 
their hands in the long, rough joumey home. 

" Well, sir. Lord Fitzhugh's daughter heard of her 
father's danger, — his wife had been long dead, — and to 
Thordale Castle she hurried. She was as gentle and 
bonny as the old lord was grim and gruff ; so naturally 
enough the young De Yesci, as soon as he was able to 
notice any thing, took to loving her, and he being a 
fine handsome fellow, she began to love him also. The 
father, what with his proud heart being tamed by the 
blood he had lost, and what with his liking for the 
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young lad's braveiy, and what with not cariiig to 
thwart his onlj daughter, at last agreed to the wedding. 
And on the wedding-day, as soon as mass was said, he 
gave the Bride for her fortune, before the high altar of 
Kirbj Bavensworth Churchy as many hundred acres of 
his lands in the low country outside Thordale Gill, as 
the Bridegroom could nm times, without stopping to 
draw breath, firom Kirby Bavensworth Church door 
to Bavensworth Castle gâte and back — near upon a 
measured mile l've heard, and the church on a high hill 
besides, — on foot, in fidl armour, just as he fought 
their duel ; his helmet on his head, his drawn sword in 
his right hand, and his shield on his lefb arm. And so 
stout a run did the young Bridegroom make, that the 
De Yescis got that day the manors of Ebwick, Heyton, 
Nutwood, Leybum, and H^msterley. 

'^ It was in memory of this happy end of their qnarrel 
that the Hand-in-Hand was eut on that stone ; and the 
bridge is called Bloody Brigg to this day. 

" They say Sir Hubert was so pleased aU his life after 
with the winnings of his wedding race, that he ordered 
himself to be buried in the armour he ran in. Be 
that as it may in his stone coffin below, he ceitainly 
lies so carved on his tomb in Thordale Church.** 

" That's the story,sir, and I hope you think it worth 
your money ? " He raised his wild eyes to read the 
answer in De Vesci's face, started back with a ter- 
rified look, and made off down the glen, muttering as 
he ran, " Mercy on us ! It's himself. His very sel^" 
every few seconds tuming an anzious glance behind. 

'^ Who is that singular character that lefb me most 
unaccountably and ran down the road just now?" 
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asked De Yesci of a respectable man, who came riding 
up on a good horse. " Tou muet hâve met him." 

" O, that was Daft Wattie, sir, as they call him. He 
is indeed quite a character, but as harmless as a lamb." 

" la any tbing known of bis bistory ?" 

" Tes, sir, I know bim well. His fatber leamt our 
cburcb singers at Leybum, wben I was a youngster and 
one of tbem. Indeed be got bis Hving by going about 
tbe country teacbing psalm-singing in summer and keep- 
ing a night-scbool up in Tbordale in winter ; for be was 
a Tbordale man. Tbis Daft Wattie, tben a lad, used to 
corne witb bim, and an uncommon sbarp youtb be was, 
fond of old stories about tbe many castles and abbeys 
and sucb ancient places bereabouts ; and almost as fond 
too of dress. We used to call bim tbe Thordale Beau, 

" I lost sigbt of tbem for a long time, and tben I 
beard bis fatber was dead, and tbe son bad gone crazy 
£rom a brain fever or sometbiug of tbe sort ; and out be 
came in tbis strange sort of guising ; and be bas kept 
to it ever since, always on tbe cbange, botb of place 
and dress. He's still full of bis old rbymes and taies, 
particularly about tbe De Vescis, tbe ancient owners of 
Tbordale. It is said bis forefatbers were warders of 
Tbordale Castle from fatber to son, and tbat one of 
tbem saved tbe tben lord in some battle in Cromwell's 
time. Indeed bis bead runs upon tbese De Vescis 
to tbat degree, tbat be stopped me just now, as I was 
riding up, and looking very mysteriously, said, * Mr. 
Tbompson, mind you give a full price tbis time. — I am a 
wool-stapler, you must know, sir, and am going into Tbor- 
dale to try again witb tbe farmers if we can agrée about 
a price for.tbeir last summer's clip ; tbey wouldn'ttake 
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mylast bîd. — Foryonder/says he, 'is SirHubert himself 
sittîng on Bloody Brigg wall, and lie*ll see his folks 
pighted, dépend upon it. What do you think, Mr. 
Thompson ? I told him his own battle over again, and 
pleased he was to hear it. I kent him at last by his 
image in Thordale Church, for ail his black coat and 
white neekerchief. — ^What a Mght it gave me ! ' — And 
really, sir, now that I look, you are very like one of 
those stone figures. No offence, I hope: I wish you 
a good day, sir." 

He touched his horse with the spup and left De Yesci 
alone on the bridge to mnse over his own connexion 
with the scène Dafb Wattie had described. To think 
that the blood, then beating in his heart, sprangfrom 
the blending of the blood in those two hearts^ which 
hère met in deadly wrath centuries upon centuries ago ! 

His yivid imagination and ardent feelings were se 
absorbed in the past, that but for the splash of an 
otter in the pool below, he nûght hâve sat on till night- 
fall. Leaping off the parapet wall, he pursued bis way. 

A few hundred yards higher up, the deep and nar- 
row glen opened into a grassy level of an acre or more, 
surrounded by steep scaurs thick set with bazel and 
birch and small oaks. The road passed under the 
remains of a tower, built on a knoU commanding the 
outlet, crossed the little meadow, and leaving the beck 
on the left hand, buried in the rocky depths of a fresh 
length of glen, climbed a sharp ascent in seyeral winds. 
TJpwards De Vesci pushed with impetuous steps and 
eager expectation. Suddenly he emerged from the 
thickets of the hill-side on the open sunmiit, and Thor- 
dale lay at his feet. 



OHAPTER XL. 



THOBDALE. 



A LONG, deep basin of multitudinous green fields 
was flanked hj Unes of dusky nioors running up into 
mountains on the horizon, closed at the end by a lofty 
peak, named Tbordale Pike. The beck, hère a bright, 
broad stream, flowed briskly betwixt grassj banks. 
Earm-houses and cottages were scattered over the 
slopes of enclosed land, which waved softly up, on either 
sid^, from the beck to the dark edge of the moors ; some 
visible, others indicated by the smoke of their chim- 
neys rising in white curls ont of little clnmps of trees. 
The scène was altogether pastoral ; for the gênerai ver- 
dure of pasture and meadow was rarely broken by the 
brown of ploughed land or the yellow of a com-crop. 

To an eye accustomed to a woodland country there 
might be a look of bareness, especially in the 
higher grounds. The fences on the hill-sides were of 
stone, and the noble timber, which had formerly 
spread in dense masses over the sheltered declivities, 
had fallen beneath the spendthrift's axe. But to 
De Vesci never had landscape appeared so inexpres- 
sively attractive. He gazed long and silently upon 
the scène, as if devouring every object in it vith his 
eyes, and then ran down the hill-side. 

Prom above, the bottom of the valley had ap- 
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peared almost level, but it proved to be broken 
with fréquent ups "and downs. At the foot of 
each descent, between picfcuresque banks, flowed a 
•little brook of the clearest water, the produce oî 
the mountaîn sprîngs, crossed bj a rough wooden 
bridge or large stepping-stones. Hère and there 
a more imposîng ravine displayed its lofbj rocks, 
gamished with the silvery stem of the birch, and the 
bright red berries of the rown-tree. Two waterMs 
were so near to the road as to cover him with spray 
as he passed over their streams; others were dis- 
tinguishable by their white Une of foam on the hill- 
sides. Narrow lanes branched off to farm-houses ; and 
in the thick hedges, which divided thèse low-lying 
and therefore warmer lands, numerous stiles gave 
access to paths that ran meandering through the 
fields. The buildings were ail of stone, thatched 
with ling, wall and roof both dark with âge, looking 
as if they dated from the times of the De Vescis, 
and were waiting in grim fidelity, unchanged sincethey 
witnessed the departure of the old beggared knight, 
to welcome his young and wealthy descendant. 

Three miles and more had this young descendant 
walked, and walked in a sort of ecstasy, — ail was so 
lovely in that bright sunshine, and ail had been his 
ancestors', and was now his own, — when a turn in 
the road set before him an eminence of naked rock, 
high and isolated in the centre of the valley, crowned 
with massive walls. An immense keep rose in stem 
majesty far above ail. 

De Vesci uncovered his head before the home of 
his ancestors, then with rapid steps he hurried on. 
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He crossed by an ancient bridge the broad beck, which 
hère washed the base of the Castle rock, mounted bj 
a broken track that wound round to the summît, and 
halted panting in firent of the great gateway. "Walla 
and towers stood on either hand before him in 
Bolemn silence, drenched by the rains and beaten by 
the winds of seven centuries, shom of their battle- 
ments, rent in places fi*om top to bottom, yet still, 
in the main, entire in the might of their Norman 
masonry. ~ 

The young man scrambled over a deep fosse eut 
eut of the living rock, fiUed up with rubbish, and 
passed beneath the pondérons gateway arch into the 
inner court. On its further side was the keep, pre- 
senting a huge frontage of wall, unbroken save hère 
and there by a narrow^ slit of a window. A ruinons 
staircase of stone gave diffîcult access to a door 
twenty feet from the ground. Within was the great 
hall. Its yast space was lighted by four broad and 
low Windows, in the side opposite the entrance, with 
semicircular arches, and thick, round mullions, deeply 
recessed, overlooking the stream, at such a depth below, 
that the dash of . its waters over their rocky bed was 
Bcarcely audible. 

A staircase wound up in the thickness of the wall 
to the summit. Scarcely a step was wanting, but 
they were ail half worn through in the middle, by the 
tread of the iron-shôd soldiers through many centuries. 
The roof was gone. The enormous walls, however, 
even at the top, were nearly nine feet thick, and 
gave a secure footing to one of steady head. 

The view was magnificent, especially to the south, 
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where a side-valley, running îat into tbe moun- 
tains, was almost filled up by a lake, its smooth 
surface, bere glistering iinder tbe aftemoon sud, 
sbining tbrougb a br^ik in tbe western hills, tbere 
darkened hj a long range of oveibangîng cliffii. Tbis 
was Tbordale Water, fiiined for its deptb, its deamess, 
and its cbar. 

From a grove of elms, almost at bis feet, ligbt 
campanile turrets appeared, and cbimneys of elaborate 
construction, pointing ont tbe mansion of Sir James de 
Yesci. But sometbing of greater interest caugbt bis 
eje in a tower, just visible above a rising ground in tbe 
valley. Tbis must be tbe cburcb, wbicb tbe Founder of 
tbeir line bad built, and wbere be and tbe De Yescis of 
six bundred years reposed. He bastened to tbe spot. 

Above a row of yew-trees, old enougb to bave 
fumisbed bows for Crécy, tbe great western tower 
reared its bead, — bold, square, and solid; tbe two 
upt>ermost stages adomed by blank intersecting 
arcbes, witb a corbel-table running below eacb tier. 
In tbe basement of tbis tower tbe main door was set 
deep in tbe tbickness of tbe wall, witb columned sides, 
its semicircular arcb encompassed by mouldings upon 
mouldings, tbe broad cbannel under tbe outer label 
filled witb rude figures of saints and angels. Above 
tbe door stood tbree united Windows — tbe centre 
window rising above tbe one on eitber side — witb 
cbevroned sbafbs and mouldings. 

An old man was turfiug a lately filled grave. He 
gave tbe stranger tbe key from tbe pocket of bis coat 
bung over a beadstone, and De Vesci was soon 
witbin tbe cburcb. It was a noble interior of pure, 
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unmized Norman in its richest stage ; — But O, how 
miserably disfigured ! A rough, whitewashed nnder- 
boarding concealed tbe original roof. Tbe great 
western tower had intemally formed a prolongation 
of the nave through a massive arch, so as to display 
within, to fine effect, the beautiful threefold window 
above the door. But a monstrous box of deal, named 
"the Singing Oallery^^ was stuck upon four wooden 
posta in front of the arch, blocking it up altogether. 
A magnificent chancel arch was likewise hidden under 
a would-be G-recian construction of painted wood, and 
the double tier of enriched Windows at the east end 
had ail their architecture plastered out, and prettj 
nearlj aU their light besides. The massive piers of the 
Nave were covered with coat upon coat of whitewash ; 
their curiously ornamented capitals were more elabo- 
ratelj painted with imitation marble. The mould- 
ings of the arches and the stone work of the side- 
windows were daubed thickly with a dirty yellow 
wash. G-reat, lumbering pews crowded the body of 
the church. Half the Windows were blocked up ; the 
other half showed more mortar than glass. The 
walls were green with damp, the pavement broken, 
the wood work of the noble old roof hère and there 
visible, where the whitewashed under-boarding had 
dropped away, was rotting, wall-plates and rafters 
together. Every thing looked dirty and neglected. 
Such had been the resuit of the Blagland sway. 

As De Vesci's eye passed ruefully over this spectacle 
of ancient beauty deformed by modem barbarism, it 
came upon the southem aisle. There stood a long 
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array of altar-tombs, each supportîng its pair of re- 
cumbent figures, husband and wife, in armonr and 
mantle, with solemn look and hands pressed together 
in praypr. 

Thîs aifile was separated from the nave by an iron 
railing and a locked gâte. A small key, tied to that of 
the church door, gave De Vesci entrance; and he 
stepped softly from tomb to tomb, with eager interest, 
trying to make ont the ancestor each effigy repre- 
sented, from the fragments of inscriptions on the por- 
tions of the brasses still remaining. 

The shades of evening had come on nnnoticed. De 
Vesci was still absorbed in thèse monuments of 
bis forefathers, when a hand plucked bis sleeve, and a 
querulous voice said, " Come away wi' ye. Come. 
Te've sartainly had enough on't by this time. IVe 
put Jinny Hem her last green cloak on, and I mun 
hame to my supper. Indeed, it's as weel not to be 
ower lang amang thèse tomeS: And," sinking his 
voice, " here's Daft Wattie just been asking me if I 
had auld Sir Hubert safe in his coffin, for he swears he 
saw him this varry eftemune on Bloody Brigg. Te may 
laugh, but Wattie sees mair than maist folk. Didn*t 
he, nobbut last back-end, see Phœbe Oliver's three 
baims, when they had t' small-pock, laking * togither 
n t' kirk porch, and them bad in bed at t' time? 
And didn*t I hap ail three up in t' kirkyard within t' 
fortneeght ? — But, between ye and me, I dinn't haud 
altogither wi' Wattie about ghosts. At ony rate, they 
seldom mell * wi' grayediggers. — Sir Hubert's image 

* Play il ig. * Meddle. 
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yonder lies on his tome as it sud dee ; but whether he's 
ail reeght in liis stane coffîn below, I cannot saj. I 
dee whiles gie a gliff down amang them, but l'se not 
ganging into a cauld valt at this time o* neeght to please 
poor Wattie's fancies. — But dear me ! — or is't my 
auld een are blundering P— If ye and Sir Hubert's 
stane face aren't as libe as tweea peas !" 

De Yesci allayed any possible suspicion on the 
old man's part of bis being a revenarUy on the faitb of 
Daft "Wattie's pretematural perspicacity, by putting a 
pièce of silver into his hand. This was evidently re- 
ceived as a most convindng proof to the contrary ; for 
the old sezton, as he fiimbled into the pocket of his 
leather breeches for a mole-skin purse, said blithely, 
''Like or not like, sir, ye're a gentleman and na 
doubt, and can feel for a poor auld man ; and that's 
what niver a yan amang them ever did; though 
IVe had care of them ail, banes and coffins and 
tomes, for fifty years corne Martinmas. — ^A long time ! 
Ay, ye may weel say it is a long time. But for tweea 
or three of t' auld folk, that seem as if they niver 
mean to dee, l've put ail Thordale undergrund twice 
ower. — Do ye ask if ye can get a bed at t' public-house ? 
Not ye, nor half a bed, nor a quarter. Toby Piggot 
and t' wife hâve three beds and nine baims, seaven of 
them bad wi' t' king-cough ; so ye may sune reckon 
yowr share o' bed and comfort. But gang your ways 
to Jacob Wodenshaw's o' Calfgarth, not 9 stane's 
thraw frae t' kirk-gate, and there ye'll find room and 
welcome. Corne to t' door, and l'U show ye his 
chimley. There, do ye see't? — Tes? Varry weel, 
good neeght to y e.— What are ye waiting for ? — Hev 
I t' key^of t' auld valt? To be sure I hev. Wee» 
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else sud P — No, no. It's no use asking. I wad not 
let je down as late as this for loye or monej. Waifc 
till to-mom, and je shall see them ail; and-grandlj 
do they lie, side by side, in their stane coffîns ; though 
to my thinking a nice, comfortable, weel-made grave, 
six foot eight by tweea ma a quarter, topped up wi' 
green sods, in t' bright sunshine and t' fresh air, wi' t* 
birds singing out of t' trees abown, is more natral by 
far, than being stowed away down yonder in stane kists, 
in a dark, eauld place like a coal-cellar." 

Next moming De Vesci stood by a stone coffîn, as 
fresh as if just from the quarry, and, with intense 
émotion, by the light of the old sexton's lantem, 
traced out along the rim of the lid in Longobardic 
characters, 

tUOJUSliE (.ESC! 

What days ensued for the living Claude ! He looked 
once through the principal rooms of the beautiful hall, 
but he explored again and again every nook of the castle. 
Nor was there a corner of the dale, nor a commanding 
point of the surrounding mountains left unyisited. 

As Daft Wattie, after his scared retreat from Bloody 
Brigg, walked on to purchase the sash, that once 
adomed the old serjeant of the Cumberland Militia, 
the poor fellow began to think that, after ail, since Sir 
Hubert had returned to Thordale, it was his duty as 
hereditary warder of Thordale Castle to attend his 
lord's behests. Accordingly, he had no sooner secured 
the treasure from "Widow Miller, than back he retraced 
his steps to Thordale, communicating as he went the 
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great news, especially to Simmie Bleabum, the officiai 
guardian of the defunct De Vescis, and summoning 
up his résolution to face again the awful knight of 
Bloody Brigg.'* 

" He didn't look as fierce, as he lies on his tomb," 
he argued in his work of self-encouragement ; " but 
then, how couM he in a hat and white neckcloth ? *' 

At nightâdl he called again at old Simmie's cottage 
to inquire what discoveries he had made in church. 
The sexton, now, could not only assure him that Sir 
Hubert's effigy, at least, was still where it should be, 
but the stranger, whatever else he might be, was be- 
jond ail doubt a îivinff man. 

" Besides,*' reasoned Simmie, " if you only look at 
him, "Wattie, you'U see that though they are varry like, 
this chap is thirty years younger than auld Sir Hubert, 
if he's a day. Now wad Sir Hubert, think ye, corne 
back to youth as well as to life again ? And then, 
where wad he get this bran-new suit o' black claithes ? *' 
Poor Wattie went to bed, in his aged mother's cet- 
tage, that night with his crazy brain in a more than 
ordinary muddle. He arose next moming clear, how- 
ever, of two things, that the stranger was a De Vesci, 
and that it was his hereditary duty to attend on him. 
From that moment he installed himself as De Vesci's 
henchnîan and guide; and a most efficient one he 
proved. His store of local history was endless ; not a 
knoU, not a glen^ not a spring, not a clump of trees, 
not a pile of stones, but had its uncouth rhyme and 
wild legend ; and Walter Meggison told them ail with 
a spirit and a heartiness of belief which delighted hia 
ready listener. 

TOL. n. IT 
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If not as old Sir Hubert himself, yet as Sir Hubert's 
undoubted descendant, De Vesci was every where ac- 
knowledged and welcomed. The whole dale was in a 
state of strange excitement. Never had Tony Piggot 
drawn so many gills of aie nor filled so many pipes 
with tobacco. Daft Wattie was eagerly received in 
the Hand-in-Hand kitchen every evening, as soon as 
he had fulfilled the duties of the day to " Sir Hubert ;" 
for somehow he could never bring his tongue to with- 
dmw the name, which his fancy had aasigned his master 
at the outset. 

There in the glory of his now complète militaiy 
attire, and in the plénitude of his importance, as the 
young Lord's confidential day-long companion, he 
would with grave complacency accept the aie and the 
compliments offered by his rustic auditors, repaying 
them with marveUous taies of what Sir Hubert had 
done and what Sir Hubert would do ; never quite dis- 
entangling the past and the présent De Yesci in his 
conceptions. Ail this was carried from the Hand-in- 
Hand to wife and children in every Thordale home, so 
that such a churchful was never known as flocked in 
on the Sunday aftemoon — the whole parish was there, 
determined to hâve "a good seeght of t' wonderful 
young Lord." 

De Yesci had abundance of leisure to note how sadly 
the irrévérence of the congrégation matched the neglec- 
ted State of their church, before the clergyman amved. 
With three churches to serve, Thordale the last and 
his pony spavined, he generaUy, as now, kept the bells 
jogging long after their canonical half-hour was up. 

At last Mr. BletheraQ bustled in, staring about in 
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astonisbment at the erowded church— a strange sight to 
biniy — aheavy, boorish, slovenlj man, in top-boots and 
a rougb drab great coat. Over it be tbrew a dirty 
snrplice, snatcbed £rom tbe altar-rails, stumbled up into 
tbe desk, and, witbout eyen tbe formality of coyering bis 
&ce for a moment, began reading away as if for a wager, 
witb a broad accent and tbe oddest intonations. 

Old Simmie Bleabtim, tbe clerk, kept np witb bis 
master as well as âge and ignorance would permit. 
Erom long usage be oontrived to bawl bis waj tbrougb 
tbe ordinarj responses ; bat in tbe Fsalms, wbere bis 
memory could not so mucb belp bis eje and tongue, 
bis blunders were incessant, and sometimes, witb bis 
strange pronunciation of tbe barder words, sbockingljr 
ludicrous. Tbe dergyman burrying on witb bis part, 
beeding little tbe clerk's, often ran over bim and bis 
Terse, and beld on bis waj, as if it was ail in due 
course. Worse still — nobodj seemed to tbink it was 
otberwise. 

Tbe singing gallery was in a subdued bustle ail 
tbrougb tbe prayers, its erowded occupants consulting, 
differing, squabbling about tbe cboice of tunes, in 
pretty audible wbispers ; tben assigning parts, prepar- 
ing instruments, and waiting witb impatient excite- 
ment till Mr. Bletberairs ending allowed tbem to 
begin. And O, wbat a burst of noise did tben corne 
fortb from a bass-viol, two flûtes, three clarionets, and 
a score of beUowing moutbs ! Not content tbat after- 
noon witb tbeir most tbunderîng times — New Trum- 
pet and Jéricho — tbej gave besides an antbem balf an 
bour long ; old Jacky Glettertbwaite peeping up from 
bis migbty bass, afiber anj particularlj fine passage, to 
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Bee " how t' young Lord tuke that! " The congréga- 
tion, with their fkces tumed now to the singing 
gallery, now to the Hall pew, watehed with keen 
interest the etfects their parish music made upon De 
Vesci. Many a look intimated what Peter Balderson, 
father of the C clarionet, said to old Abigail Baven- 
crosB, the grandmother of the piccolo flûte, " He niver 
hard t' marrow o' that, Abby, l'il be birnd ! " 

At last the singing gallery wound up its display 
with a tremendoua floorish, and the dergyman, who 
had long been ezhibiting symptoms of angry fldgeti- 
ness up in the pulpit (no wonder, with a ride before 
him on his lame pony of six miles across Déadman's 
MosB !), rushed into his sermon, one of some flowery 
Divine's compositions, ail fine words and grand similes, 
that came strangely forth in the hurry-skiurry deliveiy 
and uncouth utterance of the preacher. 

^ext Sunday — for the date of his appointment at 
New Tnn allowed him one more week in Thordale — 
De Yesci himself was the clergyman, to the amaze- 
ment of ail Thordale Church; and greater still was 
their amazement at the service from his lips. "Te 
niver heard sike praying, Matty,'* reported Sally Brig- 
nall to her bedridden neighbour, Mary Hugill of the 
Closes ; " ye wad a thought he re-all-y was speaking 
to God Almighty in hiven ! And then, in his sarment, 
he talked to us ail so plain about t' Lord Jésus, and 
so bonnily, that at last I couldn't help myself, but 
feirly grat ; and there was mony a yan as bad as me." 
" But, SaUy," was the misgiving reply, " how could 
t' young Lord iver think of letting himsel down to 
pray and preach in t' kirk like a common parson? 
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What wad that auld feeghting Sir Hubert of Bluidy 
Brigg, Daft Wattie tells about, hev said, to see a De 
Vesci up in t' pulpit making folks greet this fashion of 
a Simday eftemune ? " 

The hext mommg De Vesci started for 'New Inn, 
promising himself a speedy retum to Thordale, so newly 
recovered and already so inexpressibly dear. " I must 
be much on the spot," he said, '' or I shall not hâve 
the Hall ready for her next spring." He joumeyed on 
foll of plans for nniversal improvement " when thet 
should be settled in the valley :'* — ^road-making, bridge- 
building, planting, draining, Swedes and the four-course 
shift ; rents cramped in the castle walls, church restora- 
tions, schools, and, above ail, a better provision for the 
spiritual welfare of the dale. " Thèse poor people want 
a Melchisedek, a priest as well as a king," thought De 
Vesci ; " I must be clergyman and landlord both." 

The day was wet, and the roads were heavy; his 
postchaise set him down rather late at New Inn. He 
hastened blithelj in to his iriends, an apology on 
his lips for keeping them so long fi*om their dinner. 
The waiter met him in the passage with a couple of 
letters in his hand. He caught eagerly at one ad- 
dressed by a lady's pen, and ran it over by the light of 
the lamp overhead. A mixed expression of disappoint- 
ment and regret overshadowed his face, but he care- 
fully placed the letter in his pocket, as if something 
exceedipgly precious. At the sight of the handwriting 
of the other address he yery reluctantly broke the 
seal, and before he had got to the bottom of the first 
page, he ordered fresh horses to the chaise, and drove 
gloomily back the road he had just traversed. 

TJ 3 



CHAPTER XLI. 

MABMADTJKE FBOG. 

Thb mother of Marmaduke Frog was a daughter of 
the Norman house of Stuteville, but as unassuming as 
if she had been a Smith or a Brown. Not so her 
elder sister, Maude. Sbe was pride itself ; that pride 
which, oaterpillar-like, crawls and feeds on the twigs 
of Family-trees, without an aspiration above or beyond. 
She had vehemently opposed her sister's plebeian mar- 
riage, and did her best to diminish its evil consé- 
quences. As godmother to the first-bom she gave 
him the favourite Stuteville prœnomen of Mabma- 
DUEE, as if to hide bj its sonorous magnitude the 
offensive little monosyllable which foUowed. 

Mrs. Frog died in giving birth to a daughter, just 
after the boy had lefb the nursery. The aunt carried 
him off to her home in the north, and there took in- 
finité pains to train him up in her own preposterous 
adoration of rank and title. One thing she seduloualy 
instilled into him — the odiousness of his sumame, and 
the necessity of getting rid of it at any cost, and at 
the earliest opportunity. 

" Tour poor papa's ear from long habit cannot feel 
the dégradation of the sound ; and I never could in- 
duce him, for his wife and children's sake if not for his 
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own, to seek a name more befitting the husband of a 
StuteTille. But you, Marmaduke, wben a man, must 
never rest till Eoyalty bas freed you from tbis abomi- 
nation." 

Scboolboys bave an instinctive perception of any 
absnrd sensitiveness, especially if springing from pride; 
and Marmaduke Frog's "rair," as a witty stripling 
profound in borseflesb termed it, was detected before be 
had been tbree days at Harrow. From tbat moment 
bis life out of scbool became an incessunt ridicule. 
" The Frog ke would a wooing go ** was wbistled and 
sung wbenever be came witbin bearing. The gentler 
teasers stood round bim and croaked; tbe rougber 
would give bim a sbove or a pusb, and cry, " Leap, 
Frog, leap,^^ Tbe more leamed gave bim a icoa£, icoaî, out 
of tbe Banœ. Tbe greater tbe resentment be sbowed, 
tbe more of course bis tormentors enjoyed tbe ftin 
and exerted tbeir powers of annoyance ; until one day 
in a fit of uncontrollable fruy be dasbed, bead down, 
into a group of jeerers, striking rigbt and left in tbe 
blind madness of bis passion. " HoUo, Froggy's run 
a muck!" cried one. "Down, reptile, down!" saida 
second, tripping bim up. " None ofyowr gcmmon and 
spinager* sbouted a tbird, repaying a kick from tbe 
infuriated lad, now on bis back, by a dexterous tbump 
undemeatb witb a cricket-bat. " Heigh-hOy says my 
Bolly!^^ laugbed out a sturdy fourtb, as be tumbled 
bim over and over in tbe dust. Foor Marmaduke 
was allowed to gatber bimself up at last. Pale witb 
rage and pain and exbaustion, bis clotbes tom, bis 
face'bleeding, be ran down into tbe bigb road, flung into 
a stage coacb just passing, and in tbis condition pre- 
sented bimself before bis astonisbed fatber. Notbing 
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could penoAde him to face school agaîn ; and, at bis 
eamest lequest, he was sent back with a prirate tntor 
to hia Aant StnteYille'a. In the sednsion of Cranston 
Tower, with no check fi*om the companionsbip of b&ds 
bis equals, nnder tbe nnscbieroas inflnence of bis 
aunt's fooliflb pride, be grew np a creatore of intense 
selfisbness and intolérable arrogance. Woe to tbe 
person tbat yentured to oppose bis wildest caprice. 
It was deemed a personal offenoe, and yindictiyelj' re- 
sented : and wben once bis enmity was excited, like 
tbe law of tbe Medes and Persians, ^it altered not." 

Tbe morbid sensitiyeness of tbe hoy about bis sumame 
became a perfect monomania in tbe man. He never 
wrote tbe abborred monosjUable if be conld possibly 
avoid it ; and wben it most be written, it was so dis- 
gcûsed by a oonglomeration of tbe letters, as to defy 
decipbering. No wonder De Vesci overlooked tbe 
bieroglyphic in tbe Trayellers' Book at Baveno for tbe 
plausible entry in tbe bold band of Lord Morren. 

Tbe yonng man's pride made bim long for tbe So- 
ciety of tbe titled, yet be sbrank from tbat society 
wben witbin bis reacb, in tbe dread of bearing bis 
name pronounced with an awkward pity or a latent 
sneer. He lived accordingly in firetfdl isolation from 
bis eqoals, and took bis revenge by tyrannously dom^- 
neering over bis dependents. 

Tbe great object of bis desires was to obtaîn a new 
sumame, and yet tbe very sbame be felt at bis présent 
name stopped bim from taking any active steps to pro- 
cure anotber. However anxious for a metamorpbosis, 
be could not bear to présent bimself for tbe transmu- 
tation as a Esca. 

At last a matrimonial aspiration emboldened bis 
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mauvaise honte. Accident threw him and his sister on 
their retum through Switzerland in the way of a young 
nobleman of expensive habits and slender means. 
Lord Barestones was struck with the beauty of the 
ladj, and his admiration was not diminished, when he 
elicited from the purse-proud"brother the fact of their 
father's wealth. To the sister's great annoyance the 
young roué made himself their companion and pestered 
her with his attentions. At Wiesbaden they were in- 
troduced to his father, the Earl of Beggarty, an elderly 
peer, labouring under goût, debts, and a patriarchal 
family of plain daughters. 

This introduction on the Continent was followed up 
by a pressing invitation to Castle Beggarty, which the 
brother as readily accepted as the sister resolutely re- 
fused. His welcome was cordial. Visit succeeded 
visit, with a welcome each time of increasing cordiality, 
as the father^s great wealth became more and more 
asBured ; till gradually there dawned upon the title- 
worshipping Marmaduke the possibility of a bride in 
the Lady Apollonia — the eldest and the plainest and 
the most unamiable of the nine. Lord Barestones was 
sounded, distantly and timidly. He entered into the 
project with flattering avidity. Any connexion with 
mbney was a desideratum to his necessities, and he 
saw, besides, in this alliance a means to secure the still 
more intimate connexion with money, at which he was 
aiming. Accordingly, a bargain was struck between 
the brothers. Barestones was to help Marmaduke to 
his Lady bride, and Marmaduke was to help Barestones 
to his sister's hand and fortune. Meanwhile Marma- 
duke advanced his brother-in-law elect three hundred 
pounds. 
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The old earl and his danghter seemed both inclined 
to look benignantly on a snitor, wbo was to haye the 
onlj- Bon's share of a millionnaîre'8 bequeathings ; bnt 
then Lady Apollonia Fbog — was intolérable ! 

Application was accordinglj made, througb an in- 
fluential friend, to the Frime Minister. His lordship 
smiled, made a good-natured joke upon the *' JVo^ thai 
would a iDooing ^o" promised his intercession with the 
Begent, and inquired what was to be the substitnte 
for JVoy. « This had not been settled." « Well, let 
him buy some estate with a name to the ladj's fanç^-* 
y ou say bis father is rich— and we will see if we can- 
not change the bridegroom's name before the bride 
changes hers." 

MarmadukeErog's dailyemployment now waslooking 
over the advertisements of properties for sale, and nin- 
ning from estate agent to estate agent to find one with 
an approprîate appellation. His fastidions taste made 
this difficult. He must bave something that sayonred 
of genuine, substantial, ancient aristocracyy and, more- 
over, something that went well with Apollonia and 
Marmaduke, At length an estate of Lord Blagland's 
came, into the market, containing a whole yalley, a 
palatial mansion of Charles the Eirst's time, the noble 
ruins of a Norman castle, together with a range of 
moors comprising thousands of acres. Its very secla- 
sion, in the bosom of a mountainous district, gave it 
an air of lordlj independency ; and further, in that re- 
mote locality, no one in Marmaduke Thordale would 
recognize Marmaduke Frog, The lady was charmed 
with the name and its adjuncts. Mr. Erog, senior, in- 
deed had strong finandal objections to the purchase; 
but the lover's self-willedness bore them ail down. 
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There might be no market near it ; no road into it 
or in it ; the lands might be neglected and the hall 
utterlj ont of repaîr ; but what of that ? It was quite 
a feudal sort of thîng, and had just the name to his 
and Ladj ApoUonia's taste ; not effeminate and finickj, 
but with a slight racy rôughness that indicated anti- 
quity, the great point for a gentleman to consider with 
the Stuteville blood in his veins. 

So Thordale was bpught, and scarcely bought, before 
the descendant of its ancient lords appeared to re- 
daim it. Marmaduke Erog was indignant at anj 
man's presuming to demand back an estate that he 
had just been pleased to sélect for his own. But, when 
he discovered the daimant was no other than the 
youth whp had flung his insulting offer back in his face 
at Chrindelwald, his résistance thenceforth became em- 
bittered with the rancour of personal animosity. He 
knew fuU well, that once let his father leam that Mr. 
de Vesci was the préserver of his daughter in the Alpine 
storm, and nothing on .earth could induce the grateful' 
old man to oppose the claim. He therefore took the 
management of the Suit into his own hands, on the 
ground that his interests were specially concerned. 
He inade Deverell his conûdant, feeed him liberallj to 
. keep his father and his father's solicitors in ignorance 
of what he did not wish them to know, and stimulated 
the needy man's ezertions by thé promise of a large 
sum, if he would but secure him Thordale. 

Goût had driven the old Earl of Beggarty again to 
Wiesbaden. Lord Barestones and the Lady ApoUonia 
went with him, and the lover had followed to press on 
hier marriage ; but as the day of the Trial drew near his 
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anxietj became too great for a quiet staj on the 
Bhine ; and he \eit for England. How he ûured this 
letter will show. 



LondoUf owr Solicitors^ Office, 

Dear Barestones, — Surrah ! We hâve won ! But 
what a time I hâve had since we parted ! — Just hélow 
Bi/ngen Imust needs scramble wp to an old Schloss on a 
hreak-neck peak, I heard it waa to he had for an old 
8ong, cmd a Qrâfschaft with it, It had, however,jwt 
heen hought hy a reti/red pastry-cook ! 

I got tremendouslg heated with climbvng in the 
hroiling sim, drank océans of acid wine at the Utile 
Oasthatis helow, cmd tuas seized with excruciating pains 
on the road, I held out as long as I could, and at last 
got to Ehrenhreitstein, There I was laid vp three weary 
weeks, Judge of my impatience ! And was I not ojf 
like a da/rt for London, as soon as I could hear the 
carriage! — Ila/ndedat Dover yesterday evening, came 
vp hy the night mail, drove direct hère, and heard 
the good news, I shall now go and stir them vp in 
Downing Street, — 

Well, I hâve heen, The great man, of course, was 
" engaged,^^ The Brivate 8ecreta/ry hemmed andhawed, . 
a^d at last got out that '' there was some douht ahout 
the genuineness of the document which gained tts the 
verdict ; moreover, there was a strong feeling infavour 
of the Claimant, even in the very highest çfuarter, 
Wbuld it not, then, he as well to let him hâve his 
northern valley, and look out for another estate else- 
where ^^^ — Imagine my astonishment and my fury! 
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I very quichly gwoe this Trum of red tape and hum- 
ê/rmrt to v/nderstand, that had Iheen ever so mclined to 
give v/p Thordale, it was a ihmg utterly impossible now, 
qfter ihe imputation he had mentioned ; and Jurther, 
that as this estate had heen hought at the Premières oum 
suggestion, I should, as soon as this scandalous cha/rge 
was eaposed, callupon hisLordship tofulfil his promise, 

Ihwrried hach hère for an eaplanation ahout this dis- 
puted Deed. Deverell hmghs at the whoîe thing, It is a 
mère outlmrst ofspite a^d desperation, Se is sure they 
wïll never hwe the impudence to hri/ng it i/nto court, 

Neoct sprvng, then, ThordaU Hall shM he resusd* 
tated, and IJadg Apollonia, I hope, its mistress, 
Mary and gou, dear Barestones, shall he ov/r Jirst 
guests ; and strange will it heifa Lord that is, and an 
JEarl thut is to he, eannot win a wom^a/rCs ha/nd, who 
sets nothing hui plavn Miss hefore her name, and — 
faugh ! — such a name ! — I will just look in at Port- 
land Place, and thenfollow them into Somersetshire, 
and Write agavnfrom thence. 

JEver gours, 

Marmaduke. 

Say ail that is hind for me to the Uarl and Zadg 
Apollonia. 

"What was the writer's rage when he read the 
letters awaiting him at their house in Portiand Place ! 
H*is father and sister's acceptance of the aunt's in- 
vitation to Cranston Tower, in préférence to a month 
on their own estate in Somerset shire, was ail very 
well ; but his father' s présence at the trial on their 
way down, the conséquent double discovery, the old gen- 
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tleman's Tehemenoe of gratitade, Thordale giren up, 
and a marriage arranged and he, — he nerer so mnch 
as consolted or waîted for ! 

The infuriated man bnrst npon the quiet parij ai 
Castle Acres like a tomado. A paînfnl scène ensned. 
The son was bmtallj imperioas, the £itlier resolute 
in Ms gratitude. But the cruel excitement was im- 
mediately succeeded hj a violent attack of illness. 
It was weeks before Mr. Erog could move southward. 
He sent hj his daughter's pçn a few kind words to 
explain, on the ground of his indisposition^ their non* 
appearance at New Ttih. 

The Son sent also a letter, into whîch he poored 
his spite and his bittemess. He tauuted De Yesci 
with takÎQg advantage of his £Either's unguaided good- 
nature, in the first burst of his gratitude^s exœss, 
to obtain tiie cession of that, which the Law's justice 
had denied him. He aceused him of conspiring with 
his imprincipled lawyers to arrest the rerdict hj 
impudentlj impugning the genuineness of a document^ 
without the shadow of a ground for their assertion. 
He dared him to the proof of thèse vile insinuations. 
He wamed him meanwhile not to take one step 
within the boundaries of Thordale ; and as to his own 
£Eimilj, he bade him attempt no renewal of intercourse ; 
" for while I live," he concluded, " either your foot 
shall never cross mj father's threshold, or mine, that 
instant, shall go forth." 



OHAPTER XLIL 

THE rOBGEB. 

rmcEDiATELT after the verdict was gîven, and just as 
Mr. Prog had hurried De Yesci out of the court, 
Serjeant Hayfidr addressed the bench, requesting, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of the case, 
that the alleged release might be impounded untîl 
the plaintiff had the opportunity duly to test its 
genuineness. Serjeant Bradshawjbegan to bluster out 
an opposition, but the judge stopped him, assenting 
to the application, as Deyerell fancied, with a signifi- 
cant readiness. 

Before the party left the Crown next moming, a 
joint conférence was held by the principals and their 
respective légal advisers. It was resolved unanimously 
that, notwithstanding Mr. Frog's gênerons renuncia- 
tion of ail advantage from the verdict, the investigation 
into the genuineness of the Belease should go on ; 
for, to clear up whatever doubt hung over the docu- 
ment, was as much due to Mr. Frog's character as to 
Mr. de Yesci's daim. Mr. Preston, in particular, 
was urgent for inquiry. He could not bear to see 
his skill and painstaking balked through, what he felt 
convinced was, a gross forgery (he had indeed stiong 
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suspicions of his own) ; and he determined "by de- 
tecting the Forger, at once to punish a great crimi- 
nal, and win Thordale for his client not as a favour, but 
a right. Tet scarcely was he more earnest in the 
matter than the upright, straightforward Mr. Eyle. 

De Vesci had sought composure at Beckside. But 
the soothing influences of his early home were marred 
by an orainous silence on the part of his friends at 
Castle Acres, notwithstanding his own almost daily 
letters. Of her he had no misgivin^ ; but " had the 
father's patemal fondness so far yielded to the son*8 
overbearing will, as to draw back from his offer of 
Thordale, and to break off for the présent ail inter- 
course between them ?" Thèse painful surmises kept 
him in anxious restlessness. 

lU at ease at Beckside, he tumed with an irrésisti- 
ble yeaming towards Thordale, and took up his abode 
at a farm-house, just under Thordale Eye. Into the 
Valley he never entered. Indeed, Marmaduke Frog, 
in the mean malevolence of his animosity, had sta- 
tioned a cordon of keepers to wam him off as a 
trespasser. 

It was very affecting to see this sole surviTOP of the 
De Vescis wandering sorrowfully from hiU-top to hill- 
top to catch a glimpse of the home of his ancestors. 
His steps were regularly fbllowed, at a-respectful dis- 
tance, by poor Daft Wattie, whose instinct seemed to 
teach him that the ballads and legends, so willingly 
listened to in Thordale, were now out of place. There 
was a crag at the extremit}" of Thordale Water, which 
commanded a full though remote view of the Church 
in the valley, the Norman Castle on its naked emi- 
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nence of rock, and the Hall of the Cavalier on the 
wooded slope beneath. Hère de Yesci would sit for 
hours, till the shades of night gradually coyered up the 
scène. 

Meanwhile Mr. Freston was seeking about in ail 
directions for some tangible starting-point for bis in- 
vestigations. Every likely place and person in the 
metropohs for the fabrication of such a deed was ex- 
amined, and intimation was circulated that a large 
reward would be paid, with full immunity, to anj in- 
former : ail to no purpose. Indeed it was the opinion 
of those most conversant with thèse matters, on in- 
spection of the Deed, that it was a genuine Writing ; 
if not, they were sure there was no hand in London 
equal to the perfection of such an imitation. 

" Where then," asked Mr. Preston, " could such a 
person befound?" "In Paris, if any where." To 
Paris the inquiry was transferred, and pursued zea- 
lously in every promising quarter. 

Deverell's guilty conscience kept him on the alert. 
He watched with intense anxiety Preston's first moves. 
"When he perceived the direction they took, he 
hugged himself in the assurance that, suspect as they 
might, they evidently had not the slightest notion of 
the real facts. 

The visit to Paris renewed his alarm; but Mr. 
Preston retumed, as unsuccessful in Paris as iil 
London. Deverell breathed again; and the villain 
might possibly hâve eluded ail détection, had not Mr. 
Preston called one evening at a picture-frame maker's 
in the Strand. A portrait had been taken of his 
second son, a cadet just sailing for India, and the 

X 3 
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father looked in to order a frame. An engraving was 
lying on the counter. " That's a sweet thing, sir," said 
Mr. Trego, the master of the shop, " and the clearest 
and most even copy I ever saw." 

" O, I see ; Desnoyers' Vierge aux Eochers, '* said 
Mr. Preston, who was a considérable collecter, taking 
np the engraving for a nearer examination. His finger 
felt something rough at the back. He looked, it was 
merely the edge of a printseller's label, that had corne 
unpasted and stuck up. 

" It is indeed a very fine copy. Is it for sale ?'* 

" No, sir, it is hère for firaiming. It belongs to a 
gentleman of your profession though." 

" What, the Yice-Chancellor ? He spends half his 
salary, I think, in pictures, prints, and rare éditions." 

" no, one of a humbler grade ; though I believe 
he has as clear a head as ever wore aVice-Chancellor's 
wig, or a Chancellor's either. Tou very likely know 
him — a Mr. Deverell, the managing clerk for Jewel 
and Evle." 

" Indeed ! . . . . Let me just look at the address on 
the back of that print again." 

Mr. Preston read, " Bayeux, Marchand d'Estampes 
et d'Objets de l'Art, numéro 3, Quai Malaquais." 

" Don't take the trouble to copy it, sir. Strip it 
oflf, it's quite loose, y ou see. And if you are going to 
Paris, and want to bring me back a few choice prints 
to frame, dépend upon it Bayeux's is the best and 
cheapest place in Paris. By-the-by, you should ask him 
to show you his atelier, where he repairs and restores 
old missals and such things. His imitations are mar- 
vellous." 
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Some evenings afterwards Deverell looked in on Mr. 
Trego, as he passed from the OflBce, to give some little 
direction about the frame, and heard to his great un- 
easiness, " Tou cannot think, Mr. Deverell, how your 
engraving bas been admired, and by as good a judge as 
any out of the trade, Mr. Preston, tbe great soliciter. 
I saw by his look be would bave bought it before be 
left tbe sbop, bad I not told bim it was y ours. 
However, be took Bayeux's label tbat was on it, and, 
I dare say, will try to matcb your copy tbere, if be can. 
I may as well tell you wbat I told bim : * if you ever 
go to Paris, mind and see Bayeux's restorations of old 
missals.' " 

Deverell ran ratber tban walked to Mr. Preston's 
office, inventing by the way a business excuse for 
calling. Mr. Preston was from home, and ail tbe clerk 
knew besides was, tbat be bad started some nights ago 
by the Dover mail, " in so great a burry, as to leave 
tbem ail at sixes and sevens, witb a beavy Will case 
just in band." 

Then for tbe first time flasbed upon tbis unscrupu- 
lous man, in its reality, the magnitude, not of his guilt, 
— for tbat be cared notbing — but of bis crime and bis 
danger. He was a Forger ; discovery was imminent, 
conviction sure, and justice bad no mercy for tbe 
Forger ! Tbis was tbe one sole, alarming thougbt tbat 
filled bis brain, as he walked slowly back to bis lodg- 
ings. 

He tbrew bim self on tbe sofa and surveyed bis posi- 
tion. It looked desperate. On a sudden a horrid 
suggestion darted into bis mind. He jumped up 
and paced the room witb baisty steps, murmuring, " No, 
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no. Not that, not that.*' And thon, as if not daring 
to trust hiiDself any longer alone, he Bought the lodging 
of a gambling acquaintance, and tried to losé the 
sensé of bis wretchedness in the ezeitement of the 
dice-boz. He appeared so conûised and played so ill, 
that bis companion was bonest enough to refuse to go 
on, and proposed the théâtre. There, he could not b^ir 
the blaze of the lights, nor sit easj on bis seat. He 
made an effort to attend to what was passing on the 
stage, but bis eyes seemed as if tbey could nerer dis- 
tinctlj malK ont the actors, nor bis ears catch their 
words. Ail was a maze and a bewilderment, while a 
voice seemed to whisper up within him the wbole time, 
" You are a Forger, and JBreston isfindvng you out ! " 

He foreed bis way througb the crowded pit to the 
door, took a cab to bis lodgings, and sent the servant 
for a bottle of brandy — he hitherto the most abstemious 
of men. In the moming he awoke with a fererish 
puise, an aching bead, and a dry tongue. But he 
walked down to the office, stopping twice at soda- 
water shops by the way, 

He had not waited for the office hour; important 
business was on hand, and he had some arrears 
to make up. There was a letter for him on bis desk. 
It was from Mr. Frog, junior, enclosing a chèque for 
the douceur he had promised. Tbis cheered him ; and 
he was dipping bis pen in the inkstand to Write bis 
thanks, when Mr. Eyle, — who, a bachelor, dweltinthe 
bouse over the offices, — came in with a countenanoe of 
grave concern, which Heverell's guilty conscience con- 
verted into a look of stem condemnation. He dropped 
into a chair, faintly saying *^ he had been taken ill yester- 
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day evening, and waa still but ailing." Mr. Eyle told 
lim the resuit of a formai examination of the disputed 
document, made the day before. A pièce of the 
parchment was eut off and compared, under a power- 
ful microscope, with a portion of a Deed, undoubtedly 
of the date the Eelease bore. There appeared many 
points of différence when the surfaces even were ex- 
amined, but the différence became very patent when 
the eut edges of the two pièces were set side by side, 
particularly in the depth to which the ink had pene- 
trated, and the colour it had giyen to the texture of the 
parchment in the ancient portion. No mère différence 
in the inks and skins could account for it. Whereas 
when the portion eut from the Belease was compared 
with a pièce eut from a Deed recently engrossed, there 
was in thèse and ail other respects a perfect identity. 
" We were compeUed," qoncluded Mr. Eyle, to acknow- 
ledge the thing was a forgery ; but who, Mr. Deverell, 
can be the Porgcr ?" 

" I will go directly and try to find him out," stam- 
mered the unhappy man, hurrying into the street and 
round the corner, before the astonished Mr. Eyle 
could stop him. " Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, as 
he came back £rom the door and sat down in the chair 
out of which Deverell had just started, " He is the 
man!" 

Deverell, pulling his hat over his brow, plunged into 
an obscure coiu^t and took alley after alley, avoiding 
the main thoroughfares, till he came out into Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. There was an unusual number of 
people in the street, and ail coming in the same direc- 
tion, ^om the City. As he passed into Ludgate Hill 
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the pavement on both aides was so tlironged, thafc he 
could scarcelj màke his waj towards St. Paul's Church- 
yard. It was a perfect double stream of men and 
women ; the men, most of them workmen, 'mth hère 
and there the red jacket of a soldier off duty; the 
women, hj tKeir dress, of the lower classes also, and 
not of the most reputable appearance. Ail had an 
ezdted look, and were talking eagerly as they hurried 
along, as if thej had just witnessed something extra- 
ordinaiy. 

As Deverell forced his way np Ludgate Hill, he 
perceiyed that the double stream below poured out of 
one street on the left. Catching at any thing to dis- 
tract the intolérable thoughts which surged up within 
him, he elbowed his way into this street The further 
he penetrated, the less dense was the crowd. He found 
himself at last stopped by a strong railing, fendng off 
an open space bejond. Hère a number of persons 
were looking up with an awe-struck curiositj. Lifting 
his eyes he saw, in the open space, some yards before 
him a stout beam stretching &r across the street. 
Prom this beam hung fiye bodies, heavy, stifi^ and 
still ; each rope tightly straîned, each drooping head 
forced aside towards the shoulder, the faces corered 
with white caps. A sinister, repulsiye-looking fel- 
low, in a battered high-crowned hat, dirty neckcloth, 
and long, loose, shabby great coat^-very like an old- 
clothes man without his bag — ^was leisurely untying 
the smaU cords which pinioned the arms of one body, 
coolly sending it round with a poke to get the better 
at the knot. 

'^ Which is Jarvis, please^ that murdered his wife P" 
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asked a Kttle inquisitive washerwornan of a butcher's 
toy» ga-ping up with an empty tray on his arm. 

" That cove there in the red waistcoat." 

*^ O mj ! And which ia thaû, in the beautifuL black 
suit with the nice white wristbands, next the prifion 
door?" 

" O, that's the gentleman. They brought him ont 
last of the fiye, jou see, becanse he was so faint. I 
heard the barber, that was sent for to shaye him at 
five o'clock this moming, tell our master, it was more 
like lathering the chin of a corpse than that of a man 
with the breath in him. They saj he had hardly life 
enough left to lire tîIL the drop fell, sharp as old 
Work-*em-offyonder did the job." 

" Dear ! dear ! And what could they hang such a 
nice, genteel-looking man for ? " 

" 0, he forged something or other." 

Deverell tumed deadly sick, and but for the post to 
which he clung would hâve fallen to the ground. He 
remained with his eyes shut for some minutes before 
he so far recovered as to be able to move slowly away. 
Stopping thrice to support his fainting fi*ame against 
the cold, black walls of Newgate, he got at last back 
into Ludgate Hill, tottered into the passage of the 
London Tavem, passed into the coffee-room, dropped 
on to the first bench, and called hastily for a glass of 
brandy. As he sat, that dreadful thought came again 
into his mind. He no longer repelled it. "If he 
were but ont of the way," he argued in the fatuity of 
his mind's perturbation, "they must give the thing 
up. — There would neither be man nor motiye to carry 
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it on for. Corne what will, Pli not hang yonder like a 
dog." 

There lie sat, till the thougbt shaped itself out into 
a settled plan. He left tlie tavem to cash his chèque, 
a determined Muiderer. 



** StUtmttlùn arùf uviafpintiA ii in tbtiv i»api$, 
antf tbt bap oC peate iabe tj^ej? not &nûi»ti : tj^ere 
tt no lear oî i&fiin httùtt tirfr ese*."*— ^s^. jtb. 7. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 



THE HOMICIDE. 



On the second aftemoon foUowing, a traveller was 
ushered by the bowing waiter into the parlour of the 
King's Head, Castleton. To the inquiry, " wotdd you 
take any thîng at once, sir?" the gentleman replied 
by asking whether " this was not the day on which 
the Pensioners were paid, and at this inn ? " 

" Tes, sir, Captain Tudholm was hère this moming, 
and the men are most of them in the taproom." 

*' See if there is a little old man named Douthwaite 
among them." 

In two minutes the door opened, and in came the 
schoolmaster, the twinkle of his eyes indicatingthat the 
aie had ah*eady been circulating. 

" Ah ! Charles Smith, Esq., Woolsack Coffee-house, 
Chancery Lane, London ; you hère ! " Then bursting 
into a laugh, " How you diddled those bigwigs at the 
trial ! That wa9 a fine trout we hooked with our 
ni^ht']me ! " 

Deverell frowned stemly on the old man, saying, " I 
am on serions business, Douthwaite, and I fear you 
hâve too much béer in your head to help me." 

" Not a drop too much, sir, as you'll find. Had 
you sent for me five hours later, it might hâve been 
otherwise." 

VOL. II. T 
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** Corne hère then ; dose, dose, I tell you." Then 
sinkiiig hîs yoice, '' la the gîpsy in the town, that made 
the key ? " 

** Yes, I treated liim to a pint and a pipe not an 
hour ago." 

** As soon as it is dark, show me where he lires. 
Can you keep sober till then ? " 

" ril try for once to obleege yon, sir, though it 
iê Pay-day. But, sir, I hope you'll leward my 
sobriety." 

^ Tes, yes, Doathwaite, you shall hâve your fee. As 
soon as the chujch dock yond^ strikes ten, be outside 
there, a step or two £rom the door ; and whea you see 
me coming ont, moye on at a moderatç pace, keeping 
just enon^ ahead to bieak the look ci any cçmnexion 
between us, and guide me to tiie man's house." 

*^ He's sadly ont c^ sorts," waa the old man^s re- 
flection as he left the parleur ; " quite down in the 
mouth. No joke about him now. There's something 
awkward a^brewing somewhere, and he knows it. I 
must haye a cheerer directly to wash tiiat hang-gallows 
look of his ont of my thoughts." 

As the dock of St. Bomald's struck ten, Derafell 
walked out of the front door of the £jng*8 Head. 
Douthwaite was on the watch, and, at his appearance 
under the lamp above the entry, crossed the Market- 
pktce. Deyerell foUowed. Just where tiie path passes 
out &om the corner of the Market-place, aboyé the méat 
and beneatii the Castle wall, a narrow road runs steeplj 
down the hill into tibe bottom dTa rtreet named Water^ 
gâte, inhabited chiefly by the poor. Down this road the 
oldmantumed. Deyerellwithdifficultykepthisfeeton 
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the rugged descent in the dark — tlie town lamps had 
ended at the Market-place corner—- and had to run a 
few steps to overtake bis guide, when on the more 
eyen ground of Watergate ; where a rare lamp, hère 
and there, again gave a glimmering light. The little 
schoolmaster walked onwards till the river was heard 
rushing rapidlj past at the end of the street. He then 
tumed up a narrow wynd, or alley, of misérable tene- 
ments, lôoking more squalid still bj the dim light of 
the lamp at the entrance. An outgide staircase of 
stone steps led to a door on the second floor in the 
furthest dwelling. The schoolmaster went up, and 
presentlj retumed to say the man was within and 
alone. 

• " Stop down hère then, Douthwaite, whilst I hâve a 
few words with him.'* 

" What's in the wind now," thought the old man, as 
he looked up after Deverell, " that he daren't trust me 
to be présent?" 

The door had scarcely closed npon Deverell before 
little Willie's ear was at the key-hole. He could not 
distinguish what Deverell was saying; he spoke low, 
and they were standing at the other end of the room 
before the fire. But the gipsy's reply was audible 
enough. 

" No, sir, no ; not for any money. It's not in my 
line." 

Deverell again seemed to be urging the man, but 
with no success ; the man's answers were sharp and 
positive négatives. At length Donthwaite heard the 
man say, "Well, sir, if you are so bent on it and 
would make it worth his while, there is a man that 

Y 2 
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might hâve taken the job in hand ; but he started thîs 
morning on his rounds with his grindstone, and he 
won't be back before Saturday night. Mayhap you 
can wait?" 

" No," replied Deverell, speaking for the firat time 
aloud, "there must be no waiting whole days. I grudge 
even minutes.'* 

" Bob," said the gipsy, musing, " will lie to-night at 
Downton. Por a crown l'il go myself and fetch him 
back for you, sir, by to-morrow morning." 

"Do, that's a good fellow! But where shall he 
meet me ? I cannot come hère in brpad daylight." 

The gipsy considered a moment and said, " If you'll 
follow the water-side above the bridge for a mile or so 
tiU you come to an old paper-miU, then keep on past 
it to the top of a long, deep reach of the river, you'll 
find a proper snug spot. Bob shall be there by eight 
to-morrow morning." 

" Nay, if Syl has handed him over to Cockney Bob," 
mused the old schoolmaster as he led the way back, 
" there's blood in the business. So Charles Smith, Esq., 
or whoever else you be, l'il bid you a long good night 
when IVe got you back to your inn door. Long as 
IVe been a schoolmaster, I never yet leamt to conjer 
gâte *Murder;' and I never will — no, not for the 
chance of King's Evidence and a good swag of a reward 
for peaching : and it mil be a heavy one hère — him so 
rich." 

The moming was damp and foggy as Deverell made 
his way through the wet grass of the meadows. His 
look betrayed the troubled spirit within, and he mut- 
tered, as if to justify his horrible design and quiet the 
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&int remonstrances of conscience, '*It is but self- 
preservation afber ail. Eîther he must go, or I must 
hang : and hang I won't," he added, setting hîs teeth, 
" to save no man's life." 

He was now at the upper end of the long, broad, 
dark pool, its banks thickly frînged with trees and 
bmahwood. Except the forlom iinoccupied paper- 
mill, not a building of any description stood within a 
mile, and a line of broken, wooded cliffs, rising at a 
short distance behind, shut out ail yiew of the secluded 
deU. 

A/man came &om a dark nook among the rocks and 
advanced to meet him. Deverell involuntarily drew 
back at his appearance — a shock-headed, low-browed 
fellow, with a face of ferocity in suUen repose. He 
touched his fragment of a hat and gruffly asked, 

*' I suppose you're the gemman as sent Œpsj Sjl 
arter me?" 

" Tes." 

" And what's your will P" 

Deverell in a few words, uttered in a whispering 
tone, as if afndd of being heard by some invisible 
spectator, communicated his murderous commission. 
The man listened ; his heavy eye lighting up with a 
tiger-Hke expression, as his victim was set before him. 

" Ail right, sir. I take it exactly. There is no mis- 
taking him. But what's the pay ? " 

" Twenty pounds." 

" Done ! " said the fellow, his hard, dirty hand seiz- 
ing Deverell' s with a gripe like a vice, 'only theymust 
be in shiners. l'il touch none of your fiimsies. Those 

T 3 
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cbaps beliind bank counters, with pens at tbeir ears, 
liave an awkward trîck of setting do¥ni nnmbers, and 
many's the poor fellow that swings througb it. Wbere 
am T to eome for mj wages, when IVe eamed 'em ?" 

"We cannot hare a safer spot than this. When 
will you be back ?" 

" Luckilj I brouglit jny tools with me," poînting to 
a bnlgîng in tbe breast of bis smockfrock ; '^ and l'm 
a quick traveller, but it's a long day to Thordale. 
Then I may not chance on him handy — that makes 
waiting — and there's back again. Couldn't you meet 
me nearer my work ? " 

" No ; I had rather keep my distance." 

"Let me see then — ^this is Sunday. I can eut 
across the fells and be there ready for the job first 
thing to-morrow moming — that' s Monday. Well, be 
hère by ten on Tuesday. forenoon; and mind, sir, 
don't forget to bring the shiuers, for I must off 
Bouthward again directly." 

The waiter brought in the breakfast on the Tuesday 
moming. Deverell had scarcely tasted food since he 
left Mr. Trego's shop. He tried to swallow the yolk 
of an egg — he could not. He took a bite of muffîn — 
it would not go down. He dropped the morsel into a 
bright hole in the fire, and bumt the remainder of the 
muffîn also, to make the waiter believe he had eaten a 
tolerable breakfast. He had done so with his former 
meals. 

" I had no idea," was his thought, " that this could 
bave taken such hold upon me. I get worsfe and 
worse ; and really, if I am ta go on in this misery, I 
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had better be hanged at once. But it is this homd 
suspense, I suppose. I shall be better when I know 
it s over. 

There was no one at the rendezvous. Deverell 
walked up and down in a tremor of anxiety. " The 
brute bas failed ! . . . He bas been arrested ! . . . He 
bas betrayed me !.. . They are after me ! " His fears 
became intolérable. He tumed to basten back to the 
town and fly. Just at that moment came a crash on 
the opposite bank of the river. A man burst througb 
the brushwood, plunged into the shallow water above 
tbe pool, waded across, and was at his side. He was 
breathless and exhausted, bis eyes bloodshot, his face 
wild, and black with a four days' beard. 

" It's done," he said in a barsh voice, " and you'll 
find l've given you good measure. Where's my pay ?" 

" Gk)od heavens ! Is be killed ?" exclaimed Deverell, 
horror-struck in spite of himself. 

" Oood what ?" said the man with a sneer. "You 
and I, master, bave little to do witb either goodness or 
Jieaven, I reckon. But wbere's my money ? Come, 
quick, I cannot stand Bhilly-shallying bere tiU the 
coimtry's raised and I am noosed." 

« Hère it is." 

The murderer held out bis band. Deverell pulled his 
band bastily back with irrépressible répugnance, and 
counted the sovereigns down on the flat top of a rock. 

" So you're ashamed of the band that' s done youi^ 
work? That's hardly manners," said the man, ob- 
serving his gesture. ""Well, never mind manners, 
only shell us out a few more of thèse pretty goldies." 

" I hâve not another sovereign about me." 
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" But tbere's a fat pocket-book inside jour waîstcoat, 
or l've no eye for plunder." 

** They're ail bank notes, and bank notes, you remem- 
ber, you never touch. They're so dangerous." 

" O, l've changed my mind as to that," said the 
man, '^ so out with them and no nonsense.'* 

Deverell began to button up bis coat. The rufiSan 
tore it open, thrust his hand into bis breast, and 
clutched at the pocket-book. Deverell drew back, 
shouting, " Hands off, you villaîn !" 

"Don't villam me!" growled the fellow, seizing 
Deverell by the throat, tripping up his heels, and 
flingîng him heavily on his back. He put one knee on 
the prostrate man and tried to force his hand into the 
pocket; but Deverell's struggles were so violent 
that he could not succeed. 

" If you don't lie still, you beggar," muttered the 
murderer, his whole fSeice assuming an expression of 
horrible ferocity, " l'il quiet you for ever." 

Deverell continued his struggles. The ruffian with 
his right hand drew out a long clasp-knife, and 
pressing his victim down with both his knees, warding 
off with his lefb hand Deverell's attempts to grasp the 
knife, he was opening the murderous weapon with his 
teeth. Deverell, in the frantic energy of desperation, 
by a sudden twist and an upward heave upset his an- 
tagonist and threw himself upon him. The contest 
was fiercely continued on the ground for some 
moments. Deverell was wanting neither in courage 
nor strength, but the last week had told fearfully upon 
him, and the murderer's bulk and vigour were too 
much for his exhausted &ame. He ky, quite beaten, 
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under the ruffian, who with his whole weight upon his 
chest grasped at his throat to finish the struggle by 
strangulation. 

At this critical moment, just as the man's tightening 
fingers were depriving Deverell of ail power and sensé, 
he contrived to disengage his right arm. Quick as 
thought his hand was in his trowsers' pocket, out again, 
and pushed upwards against the breast of the mas 
upon him. There was a slight click, a tinj puff of 
smoke, and a sharp report. The murderer's hands re- 
laxed their grasp, one convulsive shudder ran through 
the whole bodj, and he lay still. 

Deverell fainted. When he recovered, he found 
himself crushed beneath the dead weight of his anta- 
gonist's corpse. He struggled with difficulty from 
under it. He turned the bodj over. But for the 
glassy stanng eyes, the coarse features wore a look 
of strange placidity. No mark of the , wound was 
visible save a little black ring, where the shaggy waistr 
coat was singed. Deverell examined his own hands 
and dress. Ail was perfectly clear of blood ; but his 
clothes were soiled, his neckcloth in tatters, his throat 
Bcratched, and his windpipe painfiillj bruised. He 
went down to the river, cleaned and re-arranged himself 
as well as he could ; and then dragged the body to the 
edge of the bank, where the pool lay close and deep 
below. He stripped the smockfrock off the corpse, 
rolled up in it a heavy fragment of rock, and with 
the sleeves of the frock fastened it to the neck. "With 
hjs own pocket-handkerchief and the man's neckerchief 
he tied another heavy stone to the feet, and pushed the 
body over. It sunk with an eddying surge. Deverell 
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waited a few minutes after the water rêcovered its 
smootbness, to see wbetber the fastenings of the 
atones gave way. But aU lay still below. 

As Deverell hurried back towards the town from 
the scène of the death-struggle, bis mind was anxiouslj 
at work upon bis own position* Now tbat be had heard 
the borrid deed was irrevocablj done, be seemed ail at 
once to bave discovered the worse than uselessness of 
bis crime. He saw clearly tbat whatever désire tbere 
had been to detect the Forger^ it would be stimulated 
into tenfold exertion to seize the Mwrderer, England 
was manifestly no longer a place for bim. Luckj would 
be be to get safe ont of it. The police " Hue ajtd Cet," 
with a miiiute description of bis person ; placards in 
large capitals denouncing bis name and ofiering a large 
reward for bis appréhension; groups of Bow-street 
ofScers with sharp eye and resolute look and sure 
step; — ail appeared to rise up before hîs feet and 
huny along on ail sides of bim, as he ran rather than 
walked down the river' s bank and up the Town Pasture 
and through the lane to the back yard of the King's 
Head. He ordered in bis biU directly and a post- 
chaise, to catch the Liverpool Coach at Clint Houses. 

The postchaise which conveyed the homicide to 
meet the Liverpool Coach had not retumed, wben 
a carnage and four galloped up to the King's Head, Mr. 
Preston and a Bow-street officer inside, Hippoljrte 
G-randpierre between them. At the answer of the 
waiter, four fresh horses were instantly ordered out, and 
in five minutes they were off, if possible to overtake 
the Lord Nelson. At any rate, they were sure of secming 
their prisoner before be çould sail from Liverpool. 
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Deyerell's cunnîng saved ^™ from an Englisli 
gibbet. He reached Clint Houses half an hour before 
the coach from Newcastle to Liverpool arrived. 
He saîd he would walk on and be taken up, as the 
day was fine. No soonçr was he ont of sight of the 
inn, than he lefb the high road, and made a sweep 
back till he struck the road again, a mile or more on 
the other side of Clint Houses, and then went on till 
he was overtaken by the reverse coach from Liverpool 
to Newcastle. 

At Newcastle he got down at the bridge, ran on 
to the quay, found a brig just casting loose for 
Bremen, and jumped on board. Prom Bremen he 
crossed rne Atlantic to New York, and, after some 
montib^ of reabless, wretched wandering, he became a 
hanger-oft at the low gaming-house^ in New Orléans. 
H^;e he quarrelled one nigbt with et Yirginian slave- 
dealer. They fought by candle-light, and Deverell 
fell shot tbrough the brain by a pistol bail. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



TUE DEATH-BED. 



Its weekly readers were startled by the following 
announcement in " The Border "Warder and Northern 
Advertiser," headed, 

** HOBBIBLE MUBDEB ! 

" The secluded région of Thordale, in this connty, 
^' has just been the scène of a murder of unparaQeled 
"atrocity. Claude de Vesci, Esq., the daimant of 
^ the great Thordale èstate, at our last assizes, was 
"fonnd dead yesterday aftemoon on Cronkley Scar 
"by the shepherd of Mr. Snaith of Hawkshead. 
"Near him, desperately wounded, lay a poor half- 
" witted man, called Walter Meggison, better known 
" in the neighbourhood by the name of Daft Wattie. 
" Prom what the shepherd could ascertain from the 
" somewhat incohérent account of this poor fellow, it 
" would appear, that Mr. de Vesci was seated on a 
" rock, looking over Thordale Water, he, Walter Meg- 
" gison, standing near him, when the assassin stole 
" up from behind, and fîred at Mr. de Vesci. Meggi- 
" son caught sight of him at the moment of firing, 
"and instantly seized him by the arm, crying ont, 
" ' Villain ! how dare you fire at Sir Hubert ?' The 
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** murderer swiing him round, and tried to shake him 
** off, but Meggison clung tigbtly to him, screaming 
" for help. The man then drew a second pîstol, and 
" saying, * I bargained for only one ; but if you wiîl 
** make two, take it ! ' and shot him in the side. 

" The ferment in Thordale is beyond description. 
Ther men are furiously scouring the feils far and 
wide in search of the murderer. It appears Mr. 
de Vesci had recently spent a couple of weeks in 
** the dale, and had won the hearts of thèse primitive 
people to a wonderful degree. The motive for the 
perpétration of the crime is as yet a mystery, nor 
had ai^y trace of the perpetrator been discovered 
when our despatch was sent off. We hourly ezpect 
** a, spécial messenger with further intelligence, and 
" therefore stop the press." 

In the last column of the Newspaper appeared, 
under the heading — 

*'The Thcbdale Mubdeb," 

" Warder Office, X a.m. 
"Our messenger has just arrived fpom Thordale 
"with the joyfîd tidings that Mr. de Vesci is not 
" DEAD ! The aim of the miu'derer had been disturbed 
"through the seizure of his arm by poor Daft 
" Wattie, and the bail, instead of penetrating the skull, 
^' had glanced upwards, tearing up a strip of skin 
« at the back of the head, and completely stunning 
"Mr. de Vesci, but otherwise doing no injury. 
" Mr. de Vesci had fallen forward on his face, and 
" lay motionless, with his head bleeding, as if from a 
'* hole in the skull. The shepherd naturally took hira 
"for dead, and so reported at the farm-house to 
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** whicb he ran for help ; and thus the first account 
** came to us. 

"The murderer is not yet discovered, but an ill- 
" favonred fellow, an itinérant scissor-grînder bj trade, 

of rerjr disrepntable character, known bj the name 

of Cocknej Bob, had been seen on the moming of 
" the morder sconting about the farm-house where Mr. 
" de Yesci bas a temporaiy lodging. He is 8aid to be 
** oiiginallj a Londoner, but bas for a jear or more 
" made bis home at Castleton. The officers of justice 
"are in quest of him. We grieve to add Walter 
" Meggison is no more. He died that evening bless- 
" ing Gk)d, he had sared * Sir Hubert.' 

" It appears the poor man was a descendant of the 
" retainer who preserved the life of an ancestor of Mr. 
" de Yesci at Nasebj fight, and prided himself greatlj 
" thereon ; and that on the récent appearance of Mr.-de 
" Vesci in Thordale, * Daft "Wattie ' had attached him- 
" self to the représentative of the old familj ; to whom 
" bis crazy brain gave the title of * Sir Hubert,* j&x)m a 
" fancied resemblance in Mr. de Yesci's features to the 
" effigj of Sir Hubert de Yesci in Thordale Church. 

" The inquest will be held on Wednesday, and then 
" adjoumed, if Mr. de Yesci is not able to attend." 



Portland Pl^ice, 

Dearesf Mr. de Vesci, — NotJii/ng but my poor Mary* s 
serions indisposition couîd hâve Jcept me from you. 
8he was so crushed by the shock ofthis horrible affair, 
as it was first reported, that I durst not leave her. 

Ify notwithstandiny your mysterious, and to us most 
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distressing, silence^ ever since we parted at Cranston 
Tower^ you still retain the Jcind feelings you ihen «r- 
pressedfor me and my child, pray hasten to us, as soon 
as ever you can do so prudently, Nothing short of 
yowr actual présence can sati^fy owr anûpieties, 

Ever dearest Mr, de Vesci, 
Most gratefuîly and affectionately yours, 

Charles Frog, 
We are quite alone. My untoward son is gone into 
Northamptonshire for some weeks, 

A few things were tossed into a portmanteau and 
the woimded man was twentj miles on his road before 
Mr. MeWheebie, the little doctor of Leybum, jogged 
up that forenoon on his old black mare. 

The doctor was dismajed. "Mr. de Vesci gone! 
Gone without médical permission! Grone before he, 
Mr. MeWheebie, had made half the visits he had 
aDotted to the wealth of the patient and the amount 
of the bill ! That was too bad ! " 

A bank note, inclosed in a few hurried lines, more 
than restored the worthy little man to equanimity. 
He postponed his call on old Betty Bell, the dropsical 
pauper, at Cowcrofts, close by, and trotted briskly back 
to show the extraordinary fee to Mrs. MeWheebie ; 
ejaculating at every dig of his blunt spnr, " A wilful, 
venturesome man! With the constitution of an 
éléphant and the munificence of an emperor ! I do 
hope the hair will grow again over that unsightly scar 
on his occiput!" 

The Mail passengers had sat down to dinner at 
Stilton, when the landlord entered the room with an 
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agîtated air. " I beg jour pardon, gentlemen, bat is 
there a clergyman in the company ? " 

" Yes," said De Vesci, riaing. 

" Then, sir, it would be the greatest of charities to 
see a poor gentleman np stairs. He was brought in 
upon a gâte not an hour ago, terriblj injured bj a fall 
in a steeple-chace ; and he does cry ont so for a dergy- 
man. Our rector's at the sea-side, and neither of the 
two clergymen in the neighbourhood, I sent to, were 
in. So pray, sir, just see him for a moment, if it's 
only to quiet him. There's seventeen minâtes good yet 
for dinner." 

Several young men, in riding-dress, were in the 
passage at the foot of the stairs, conversing in low 
voices, with coneem and grief on their îàcea. De Vesci 
heard one say, " O yes, I sent off an express to his 
iriends firom the spot." 

On the landing De Yesci and the landlord met the 
surgeon coming out. 

" A clergyman, Doctor Fielding." 

The doctor bowed ; and in answer to De Vesci's 
inquiry whether his patient was very dangerously hurt, 
replied, 

" Dangerously hurt ? I never saw such a smash. 
His horse, I understand, had run away with him, and 
was going at a tremendous pace, when they came to a 
steep bank, and down they rolled, the horse, a great, 
heavy beast, right upon him. It is not so much ribs 
broken, as the whole right side staved in ; and what 
mischief more th«pe is internally I cannot say. — No, 
sir," shaking his head, '' I see no hope. If inflamma- 
tion indeed oould be kept off, there might be the 
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glimmer of a possibility ; but it's a very imlikely * if.' 
Noy sir, he's, I fear, more a subject for the services of 
your profession than of mine." 

" Is that a clergyman ? " asked an eager, feeble voice, 
as the landlord ushered De Yesci into the bedroom. 

" Tes, sir." 

" Thank G-od, he's hère at last ! I thought he was 

never coming O sir, I fear it's ail over with me ! 

Tou must do the best you can for me. l'U take the 
sacrament and do any thing you wish, only give my 
poor soûl a chance ! " 

De Vesci sat down by the half-drawn bed curtain 
and began to speak in the words of Christian counsel ; 
but scarcely had the first sounds reached the wounded 
man's ears, than he started up in bed as far as his 
mutilated state allowed, fixed his eyes upon the 
speaker, and exclaimed in a tone of surprise, and 
almost of horror, " Mr. De Vesci !" 

Marmaduke Erog sank back on his piUow; then, 
after a pause, he murmured, as if to himself, " "Well, 
what matters it now ? He that has an outraged Groà 
to face in a few more hours may bear to meet an 
injuredman!" 

De Vesci was shocked beyond measure, but, con- 
trolling his own émotions, tenderly and wisely did he 
deal with the unhappy sufferer. By degrees the wild 
confusion of helpless terror was brought into something 
like a thoughtful préparation for the awful passage into 
eternity. Ail night long De Vesci continued by his 
bedside, reading, speaking, or praying, as the sufferer 
could attend. He said little, but his mind was in- * 
tensely eamest. The feeling of bodily pain was lost 
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in anxiety for his soûl. It was astonishiiig to see 
how rapidly he had become, not only reconciled to De 
Vesci's présence, but to find ail his comfort in it. He 
caught eagerly at every word from his lips, and 
foUowed his every movement with clinging eyes. 

A little before noon next day a carnage stopped 
below. " There's my father," said the pénitent, " my 
kind, good, much-wronged father ! I am sure of hiê 
forgiveness. O that I were as sure of the Lord' s !" 

^^As a "F&ther pitieth his own cMld/ren^^ repeated 
De Yesci, "«o is the Lord merdful to them that fear 

Steps were on the stairs, the door opened, and Mr. 
Frog entered, his daughter leaning on his arm. With 
a mute pressure of the hand and a look of moumful 
sympathy De Vesci left the room. He was soon re* 
called. 

"Minutes are so precious to me now," said the 
sufferer, " that I dare not give more time even to my 
father and poor Mary. I fear I am sadly tiring you; 
but O, Mr de Vesci, eternity is so urgent, that I 
cannot help being selfish. Go, father dear, take Mary 
with you, and leave me alone with God and his Toàr 
nister. 

Towards evening he felt better, and spoke with 
more ease. " This fall," he said to De Vesci at his 
bedside, " has shaken up my mind even more than it bas 
shattered my body. I am just as if tom up ont of a 
deep sleep, and had got my eyes open for the first time 
in my life. Every thing now seems so utterly dif- 
*ferent, especially my own self. I cannot tell you how 
inconceivably insane my abominable pride appears. 
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and bow bombly wicked. Pray read me ail the 
strongest tezts you can find against tbis loatbsome 
pride. I want tbose tbimderings-out of God against 
it to lay me and my arrogance deeper and deeper in 
tbe dust before Him. — O wbat expressions ! * hatred,^ 
* abomination,' * cursin^î' * woe,' * destruction ! ' — ^all 
from God's own lips against my whole life ! and I to 
be in bis présence perhaps before moming ! — O De 
Vesci ! read to me now about the Almighty Saviour, 
tbat I may bave a ray of divine ligbt to look ,up to, 
eut of my own unutterable darkness." 

He listened, and at times prayed gently, and tears 
conrsed eacb otber down bis cbeeks. He lay silent 
fop Bome bonrs after De Vesci bad closed tbe Bible. 
He tben meekly said, " Dear De Vesci, I bope it is 
not presumption, but there is a trembling gleam of 
comfort rising up witbin me. God did not kill me on 
tbe spot ; God bas lefb me my sensés ; God bas brougbt 
you bere ; God bas opened my eyes and softened my 
beart. Surely tbis looks like mercy. O if my God 
for Cbrist's sake "wiU but admit me to tbe lowest, 
bumblest place in bis kingdom, bow I will bless and 
praise Him for ever and ever!" After a momentary 
pause he timidly asked, " Do you tbink, De Vesci, the 
Lord would reject me at tbe Holy Communion?" 

Tbe yoimg clergyman conferred witb him. Pather 
and sist^r were afterwards called in, and tbe blessed 
sacrament was administered with awfiil solemnity. 

In the course of the evening, when De Vesci was 
alone with him, he said, " I bave been so fiill of my 
own etemity that I bave overlooked every thing and 
every body. Now that my mind is somewhat com- 
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posed, there are one or two things I must not leaye 
unmentioned. — I never knew, De Vesci, that you were 
tbe wounded man I bo brutally left in his blood in the 
thicket near Yogogna, till I heard it ftom mj ûttber's 
lips, in tbat wretcbed altercation at Castle Acres. 
Your modesty, it seems, bad kept it even from Mary 
till only just before. O De Vesci, bow différent^ are 
our cbaracters ! No wonder tbey ail but adore you ! 
— Of tbat base ¥orgery I bad no knowledge, tbougb I 
fear tbe extraragant reward I promised for a success- 
ful verdict, stimulated tbe cupidity of tbe guilty man 
into crime. — But one base act I did, in my insane 
détermination to prevent, at ail costs, tbat connexion 
wbicb is now my greatest eartbly comfort. — I inter- 
cepted your letters from Beckside and tbeirs £rom 
Castle Acres. — Tou will forgive me tbis wrong, De 
Vesci, among so many otbers." He feebly squeezed tbe 
outstretcbed band, and gazed gratefully at tbe face of 
gentle tendemess bending over bim. 

About midnigbt be tbougbt be could sleep a little, 
and insisted upon De Vesci's seeking repose. " G=o, 
for my sake, dear De Vesci, I sball want aU you can 
still do for me to-morrow. A second nigbt of watcbing 
would spoil you for tbat." 

To De Vesci's inquiry early next moming be an- 
swered, " yes, I slept ; but I bave now got a strange 
sort of buming in my cbest." 

Tbe flusbed cbeek and the rapid puise told too 
surely inflammation bad come on. An eminent surgeon 
bad accompanied Mr. Frog from town, and remained 
to watcb tbe progress of the case. He was called 
up, and immediately applied tbe lancet to the arm. A 
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feeling of faintness followed, but passed off, and the 
patient said he felt relieved. He nevertheless bid 
De Vesci, " CaJl my father and Mary to say * good 
moming,' but don't give them a suspicion of what I 
feel is at hand. Keep ail quiet till l'm gone. I need 
ail my composure for what is coming." 

Mr. Trog was delighted to see the changed appear- 
ance of his son*s countenance. That distressing look of 
painful, restless anxiety was quite gone ; the face was 
placid, with a touching expression of meek résignation. 
He spoke affectionately to his father and sister. He 
dwelt especially on what he knew was most grate- 
ful to their ears, the exceeding kindness of De Vesci 
and the unspeakable blessing his ministrations had 
proved. " O, what he had done for him ! And what for 
them ail ! How he rejoiced to think that Mary's 
life-long love would be his compensation !" 

"When the inflammation, checked for the moment by 
the lancet, agàin came on with increased violence, and 
he found it difficult to speak without betra3mig the 
unfavourable change, he gently begged to be lefb to 
rest, with De Vesci by his side. 

By-and-by the surgeon paid a visit. He felt the 
puise and shook his head. "I ought to bleed him 
agaÎQ," he whispered to De Vesci, "but I dare not. 
He would to a certainty die under the lancet." So 
he lay perfectly quiet, y et, from the upward look and 
the fréquent motions of the lips, an eamest work was 
evidently goiog on withiu. He spoke once more with' 
a hurried effort. It was to request De Vesci to say 
the Commendatory Prayer in the Visitation of the Sick. 
Suddenly, with that étrange outburst of energy, some- 
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times the immédiate precursor of dissolution, be sprang 
firom the bed, with tbe words " I must kneel too !" and 
before De Yesci could stop bim be was on bis knees at 
tbe bedside. He allowed bimself to be lifbed back, 
laid bis bead on tbe pillow, and died. 



Beautiful is tbat upland valley under tbe rays of 
tbe bright August sun ! Its aspect is mucb tbe same 
as wben De Vesei first looked down upon its pleasant 
iields and mountain sides ; yet in mucb it is cbanged. 
The green of pasture and meadow is greener still, since 
deep drainage carried away the superfluous, stagnant 
moisture. Elms and oaks and plane-trees are boldly 
raising tbeir young beads on tbe sbeltered declivities 
and in tbe warm dells. Plantations, filled witb 
incredible numbers of larcb and fir, stretch far and 
wide over tbe fell-sides and among tbe sinuosities of 
tbe mountain gills. Com-fields are waving imder 
tbe breeze on tbe sunny slopes, wbitening for tbe 
sickle ; and cattle, of hitberto unknown beight and 
girtb in Tbordale, are hock-deep in tbe rich herbage 
of the bottoms. 

Beautiful is the valley of Tbordale! But more 
beautiful still is Tbordale Church on the moming of 
the summer's Sunday ! Tts massive, solemn architecture 
is now as perfect as if fresh &om tbe Norman mason's 
chisel. It is filled to tbe very threshold of tbe great West 
door with a congrégation, ail décorons, many devout. 
De Yesci, as be had planned, is not only tbe owner 
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of Thordale's acres, but the pastor of Thordale's 
people. Two of the open seats in the restored 
ehurch can barely contain the family from the Hall ; 
and, as four of the children are boys, the line of 
De Vesci bids fair to be permanent in Thordale. 
Seated next to their mother may be seen a vénérable 
figure, meek and loving in look, with her aged eyes 
fixed on the pulpit, and her heart saying, " that 
Cuthbert could but hâve heard him !" 



NOTE. 

In the preceding pages, a mère approzimation to the pronnnciation 
of Updale and its kindred mountain valleys has been given in the 
spelling of the words. One strUdng pecnliarity, however, may 
be mentioned. The letter Y enters as largely into their dialectic 
utterance, as the Digamma entered into that of the andent 
^olians. 

For instance, dale is pronounced d'yal ; damCf d'yam ; taUf s'yal ; 
alCf yal; herb^ yerb; earthf yerth; ewCi yowe; overif yuwin; acrCf 
yacker (German acker) ; earlf yearl. One is yatii the Low German 
an with this y preiized ; as the Updale yak (pak) is the Low 
German àk with the same preiiz. 

Indeed, whoever would investigate this Northern dialect should 
be well acquainted with that branch of the Teutonic ; which was 
once the gênerai written, as it is still the spoken people's language 
in the maritime régions of Germany. But for a thorough analysis 
of the Northern Dialect, the andent Scandinavian tongues should 
also be called in. 

This fétvovaite Y sometimes takes the place of another letter ; 
thus yatt is gaie, 

The sonthem reader will observe another pecnliarity in some of 
the preceding examples, the elision of the final e. It runs throogh 
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thô whole Dialect, as eam for eamef tak for tahe^ gav for gave^ gam 
for gamCf sham for shame. 

This Dialect of the North, in short, where it is spoken in its 
purity, is not a mass of vulgarisms or mère mispronunciations ; but 
essentially, in accent and vocabulary, a Teutonic patois, a genuine 
English Doric; and to ears, accustomed to it in early life, its 
pithy expressions, and broad, honest, hearty tones, hâve always a 
singular charm. 



THK END. 
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